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Be sure you get the 
“Market Day 
Special’ 
with the 
SUN-MAID GIRL 
on it 


-when they ask 
you for this 
recipe 


says Mary Dean 


Whenever company comes and I use 
this recipe of Sarah Field Splint’s, 
someone is sure to ask for it, as your 
friends will. 


So I want to tell you one of the 
most interesting things about it— 
the raisins, 


There’s a real bargain in raisins 
out now, a Sun-Maid pack called 
the ““Market Day Special.” 4-lbs. of 
the finest seedless raisins you ever 
saw for the money, plump, tender 
ones, all cleaned and ready to use. 


It saves you time and work, too, 
because you can use these raisins in 
simple, ordinary foods and make 














2 cups flour 1 tablespoon milk 


1 teaspoon salt 3 tablespoons butter 
&% cup butter 1 cup chopped Sun- 
J egg Maid Raisins 


3 tablespoons sugar 14 cup chopped nuts 
Mix and sift flour and sak. Cut in 44 cup butter 
with a knife. Beat the egg and milk together and 
mix with the dry ingredients, adding only enough 
liquid to hold the mixture together. Turn out on 
slightly floured board, roll out thin and spread with 
3 tablespoons softened butter. Cut in 4-inch 
squares and sprinkle with raisins, nuts and sugar. 
Roll like a jelly roll and press edges together. Place 
rolls on a baking pan, cover with a clean, damp 
cloth and place in the cooler until ready ‘to bake 
(they can stand 3 hours). Brush cops with yolk of 
egg mixed with a little milk and sprinkle with 
sugar. Bake in a quick oven—425° F.—for 20 to 

25 minutes. Serve hot. 








scores of treats like these Danish 
Pastries. 


There’s over a hundred of them in 
a book of recipes by Famous Cooks 
that I'll gladly send you free. Just 
send me the coupon below. 


But ask your grocer today for the 
“Market Day Special” (with the 
Sun-Maid girl on it), Make up a 
batch of these pastries. Then when 
folks ask you for the recipe I’m sure 
you'll tell them about this great 


raisin bargain.” My O< 
Grown and packed by 


SuN-MAID Raisin Growers 


OF CALIFOANTIA 


‘A cooperative association of 17,000 individual growers. 


Seo 
Mary Dean 
$2,400 

CASH PRIZES | 
Moil the coupon with- 
ou: delay for details of 1 c noone 
Sun-Maid’s Cookery | eee 
Competition. Your fa- 1 
vorite raisin recipehas Addres&.........-.. 
@ good «hance to win 


o@ time cash prise 





ara =. oe 


Sun- Maid Raisin Growers of California | 
Dept-8-3302,F resno, California 

Please send me, free, the 32-page book of “Famous Cooks’ | 
Recipes for Raisin Cookery;"’ also details of Cookery | 








Paint Without Oil |= 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, 2 prominent manufacturer of Ada 
N.Y.,diseovered a process of making a new kind 
paint ‘without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
paint. It comes in the form of a dry powder and 
all that is —— is cold water to make a paint 
weather proeot, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside or inside painting. It is the cement prin- 
ciple applied to paint. Ht adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil 
aut and costs about one-fourth as much. 

ite to A. L. Rice, Inc., M 

North St., Adams, N. Y., and a trial package 
will be mailed to you free, also color card and 
full information | owing + le A tor Spe 
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PEACH & APPLE 
TREES o82v33.058 


DIRECT TOPLANTERS 












| or Express, Freight or Parcel Post 
Nuts. Shade 
Pear, Plom, erry, Berrie, and 


TENN. NURSERY 0O.. ‘Bex 22. CLEVELAND, TENN 
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MOON’S PHASES, 1926 
i; New ‘irst rull Last 
| Moon | Quarter | Moon | Quarter 
January 4 2 8 
February iz | 19 7 5 
March es 13. | 21 29 7 
April a “wet # 7 5 
Te cdccot Ga J oe 4 
June «| i” | 18 2 3 
July | 9 | 17 2 | 2-31 
August “an 8 | 16 3 | 29 
September .| 7 14 ®. | 28 
October ....! 6 14 21 | 28 
November 5 12 . 7 27 
December | 12 | 19 | 26 
| DOMESTIC POSTAGE 
IRST-CLASS matter (letters, etc.) 2 








cents per ounce, except drop letters for | 


delivery through general delivery or box 
at offices not having free delivery, which 
are 1 cent per ounce. 

Second-class, re-mailed newspapers, maga- 
zines, etc., 2 cents for each 2 ounces, etc. 

Registration fee (additional to postage), 15 
cents according ‘to value. If return receipt 
is desired an additional fee of 3 cents must be 
paid. 

Special delivery (additional to regular post- 
age), 10 cents up to Z pounds. Two pounds 
to 10 pounds, 15 cents; over 10 pounds, 20 
cents. 

Post Cards—Government form, whether 
printed or written, 1 cent. “Post cards” or 
“Private Mailing Cards,” 2 cents. 

PARCEL POST RATES 
» | 3 | 
| 8 ia) - 2. te 

e| ~ es = 5 we 

g| 2 } 23] us ce 

N| = 6 <8 | s3 

|Local ..- -|$0.071$0.01 @ 2 Ibs.| 70 Ibs. 
|Within 50 miles 07) .01 @ 1 Ib. | 70 Ibs. 

1-2/  50- 150 miles} .07| .01 @ 1 lb. | 70 tbs. 

3 | 150- 300 miles 08| .02 @ 1 lb. | 70 lbs. 

4 | 300- 600 miles) -09| 04 @ 1 Ib. | 50 Ibs. 

5 | 600-1,000 miles} .10} .06 @.1 Ib. | 50 tbs. 

6 |1,000-1,400 miles} .11] .08 @ 1 tb. | 50 Ibs. 

7 |1,400-1,800 miles} .13| .10 @ 1 Ib. | 50 Ibs. 

8 |1,800 and over..| .14| .12 @ 1 Ib. | 50 Ibs. 

On parcels collected on rural routes the 
postage will be 2 cents less than shown m 
the preceding table, provided such parcels 
are endorsed, “Mailed on Rural Route” to 
show they are not subject to the increase 
im rates. 


Restrictions.—Size limit, & inches in length 
and girth combined. 

Four ounces or under, 1 cent per ounce. 

Over four ounces considered one pound. 

Fractional pounds considered pounds. 

Special Conditions.—Farm products stich as 
butter, eggs, fruits, day old chicks and 
honey bees, are classed as parcel post mail. 

Parcel post excludes matter of a character 
perishable within a period reasonably re- 
quired to transport and deliver and parcels 
of form and kind likely to injure postal em- 
ployees or equipment or other mail matter. 

Inmsurance.—Packages insured at 
the following rates: 
cents for value not over $ 
8 cents for value not over 
10 cents for value not over 50.00 
cents for value not over 100.00 

Fee, 3 cents for return receipt. 

Note: A service charge of 2 cents required 
on all parcel post packages weighing over 
8 ounces. 

C. O. D.—Sender of parce! on which postage 
is fully prepaid may have price of article 
and charges thereon collected on payment 
of 12 cents additional if amount is not over 
$10; 15 cents additional if amount is not 
over $50; and for a fee of 25 cents when the 


may be 


5.00 
25.00 


wn 


amount to be collected does not exceed 
$100 A. M. V. 

MONEY ORDER RATES 
Sums not exceeding $2.50.........-.... 5 cents 
Over $ 2.50 and not exceeding $ 5.00.. 7 cents 
Over $ 5.00 and not exceeding $ 10.00. .10 cents 


Over $10.00 and not exceeding $ 20.00.. 
Over $20.00 and not exceeding $ 40.00. 

Over $40.00 and not exceeding $ 60.00..18 cents 
Over $60.00 pews not espeeding $ 80,00. .2) cones 
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Make Your Roofs 
Last a 


irs of Seal-Tite Thick Liquid 

Asbestos roofing on your roofs 
once every ten years and they will 
last indefinitely. 


Seal-Tite is the original asbestos roof coat- 
ing—sold for many years to large industrial 


psmen THAT! Put a coat- 


users. It is now offered direct to you at 
manufacturer's ‘prices—and on the most 
liberal terms ever made on product. 
Write today for details of our offer, 


Don't Pay 
4 Months 


—and then only if San and 
Rain prove all our claims 


Your simple request for Seal-Tite 
to cover your barn, houseor building 
it instantly. We donot want you to 

send usasingle penny. YoupaynoC.O.D. 

—sign no"3ates—no obligation of any kind. 
You cover gour entire reof—not a sample 
patch, .ut al of it. After4 menthe’ test by 
sun and rain, you decide if Seal-Tite is ail 
we have claimed. If not, you donot owe us 
one penny. This isa free trial that tsa free 
trial in every sense of the word. It is your 
chancetosavethe cost of anew reofand add 
ten years to the life of youroldone. Don't 
rf till iit rains remind you that your roofs 
ul} details now and be prepared! 


Old Leaky Roofs 


Yes—and at a fraction of the costof a new 

roof! Why o to all the expense and 
trouble of ripping off and replacing your 
old roof, when an iy - = Seal-Tite 
covering will make it waterti — and is 
guaranteed 





to wear ten years 


Seal-Tite is easy to apply. Do it yourself. 
Just pour on and-spread with 


et — Rd you free. 


Write TODAY 
for Greatest 
Roofing Offer 


The coupon below ‘brings you the 
most astounding offer ‘ever made on 
any product. Don’t put off another day 
finding out about this wonderful Seal- 
Tite Method of stopping roof leaks and 
preventing future roof leaks, at a cost 
so small that it need not be consider- 
ed. Our surprising terms and Guar- 
antee give you a protection such as 
you never had before im ‘buying any- 
thing. Our wholesale prices give you 
the original, genuine Seal-Tite at even 
less than imitations. Every property 
owner should know the story of Seal- 
Tite, which is sold ONLY direct from 
our plant. Send the coupon today and 
your roof troubles will be over. 


Monarch Paint Co. 


Established 1903 
Dept. 99-62 Clevetand, Ohio 


Mail Coupon Now! 





we 








Monarch Paint Ce. *37"" 
Dept.99-52 Cleveland, Ohio 


Please tell me all i the Seal- Tite 
method of making old roofs watertight 
and your 4 months free trial! offer. 





RE cnctnvonictigberingmebaamsseoeeteee 





ed LL. A) LL 



































US SIME FARMER Tan 














For North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia Farm Families 


CAROLINAS- VIRGINIA EDITION, FEBRUARY 20, 1926 


Founded 1886 at Winston-Salem: 
Re moved to Raleigh, N. C., 1888 
a 
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Handy Crop Figures and Information 





COTTON SPACING IN THE 
CAROLINAS 


ORTH CAROLINA.—On the lighter 
drained soils of the state, unthinned cotton 











well- 


gave the highest yields and the earliest 
cotton. However, because of weeds and grass 
in the drill, it is recommended that one te 
two stalks be left every 8 to 10 inches apart. 
On the heavier soils in the eastern part of 
the state, where cotton naturally makes a 


larger vegetative growth, one to two plants 
every 12 to 15 inches is probably better. 





South Carolina.—At Clemson College, un 
thinned cotton has given the highest yield; 
but there has been little difference in yield 
between this rate of spacing and cotton 
spaced one plant every 8 inches. At Flor 
ence, one every 12 inches apart has 
given the |} hest yield Dr. H. W. Barre, 
director of the South Carolina Experiment 
Station, says that from tests in the state 
it is evident that the earliest crop and the 
highest yields are apt to be obtained from 


spacing which will give from 15 to 20 thou- 
plants to the acre. 


sand 


GETTING LOANS THROUGH 
N. C. AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


HE North Carolina Agricultural Cred- 
it Corporation was organized for the 











necessary that each community first get 
a bank, if possible, and if not possible, 
to organize acredit group through which 
application must come to us. When this 
has been done, we are in a position to 
consider the applications as they come to 
us through such channels. 

We handle farmers, who 
are members of at least one of the 
tive associations. We also handle 
tenants, but, in this case, it is 
for the tenant to have the landlord’s waive: 
of his rent and also the endorsement of his 
landlord or some other solvent party. Whe: 
this has been done, we the amount oi 
loans at $25 an cotton and $4 

on tobacco, applicatior 
that the boro 
amount of 
to take 

Fagan, 


paper for solvent 
coopera- 
loans for 


necessary 


base 
our acre on 
provided the 
is growing a 
feedstuff on his 


an acre 


shows wer suff 
cient corn and 


needs of his farm 


Raleigh, N. (¢ 


place care of the 


Harry President, 





SOME RULES FOR MIXING 
FERTILIZER 


- WE wish to mix either small or large 
quantities of fertilizer, we will find this 
simple rule a great help in mixing the 
quantity and proportion of plant food we 
wish to use :— 





















































MONTHLY FARM PRICES OF COTTON, 1908-1925 
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MONTHLY FARM PRICES OF COTTON SEED, 1910-1925 
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The Progresside Fartier’ 


What Farmers Want to Know About Milking 








| BUTTER 


(REAM separated with a separator is 
best if you have several cows. 





Deep vessels are better than shallow pans. 

Milk should be kept very old, to make 
the cream rise rapidly. 

From 12 to 18 hours are required for all 
the cream to rise. 

Churning the whole milk gives greater 
losses and poorer quality than if the cream 
is churned. 

Clean milk is necessary for the best butter 

All milk utensils should be without cracks 
and crevices. 

To Wash Milk Vessels 

1, Rinse thoroughly in lukewarm water 

2. Wash well with hot water, clean brush 
and good soap or cleansing powder 

3. Thoroughly rinse in hot water. 

4. Boil if possible. 

5. Expose to bright sunlight. 

6. Do not wipe with dish towel. 

7. Have the milk room clean. 

Ripening cream changes the texture and 


firmness, gives the desired flavor and aroma 


and increases the ease and efficiency of 
churning. 

The bacteria which produce the most de- 
sirable flavors, grow best at or slightly 


above 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The housewife should learn to 
when cream is ripe, by taste and smell. 
flavor should be clean and rich, and the 
pearance glossy. 

Ripening cream should be 
oughly and frequently. 

Bacteria do not act upon the butterfat, but 
upon the sugar in the milk. 

Butter coloring is not harmful. 

Twenty-five pounds of butter about 
1% ounces of coloring (% teaspoonful of col- 
oring to 3 pounds of butter) 

Coloring should be added to the cream just 
after the cream has been put in the churn 

The ease with which butter comes depends 


determine 
The 
ap- 


stirred thor- 


take 


o 


. The temperature. 
3. Fullness of the 
4. Speed of the 


n 
1, The per cent of butter 
, 
5, 


churn, 


churn, moderate speed is 


5. Breed of cows; some breeds have larger 
fat globules. 

6. Individuality of cows. 

7. Time in the period of lactation: earlier 


part is thickest. 

8 The feed of cows; green succulent feed 
is quicker than dry. 

9 The acidity of cream; if cream of dif 
ferent sourings is used let stand well mixed 


for a few hours before churning. 

The dasher churn is old fashioned and poor 
economy. 

Before using the churn, rinse in boiling 
water and thoroughly cool with cold water 

Never pour water into the cream; if neces 
sary set the churn in a basin of water. 

Stop churning when the butter particles are 
about the size of a pea. 

Draw the buttermilk off through a strainer. 


Cold water should then be added. 
Agitate the churn gently. 
Drain the water off. 


Repeat this until the water runs clear. 


Buttermilk should be washed out, not 
worked out. 

Seald and cool butter bowl (wooden). 
Turn butter into bowl. 

Clean churn by rinsing in cold water, 


thoroughly scrubbing in hot water, scalding, 


exposing to sunshine and air. 

Hands should never touch the butter. 

Butter ladles should be dipped in hot and 
then cold water. 

Butter should be pressed, not rubbed. 
Salt should be sifted in, then pressed in, 
at about 1 ounce of salt to each pound of 
butter. 

Work until salt is evenly distributed 


Overworking makes butter greasy or salvy. 





WEIGHT OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 











Weight Weight 

Specifie of gal. of qt. 

Article gravity pounds pounds 
Pure water 1.000 8.342 2.085 
Skimmilk ........ 1.036 8.642 2.160 
Whole milk 1.032 8.609 2.152 
2 per cent cream 1.022 8.525 2.131 
24 per cent cream 1.009 8.417 2.104 
30 per cent cream 1.001 8.350 2.087 
40 per cent cream 8.220 2.055 
50 per cent cream vanes 8.112 2.028 
Pure butterfat 0.910 7.591 1.898 





| FOR THE WOMAN WHO MILKS 


ILK absorbs impurities, and collects 
bacteria, whenever it is exposed to 
the air or placed in unclean vessels, 
therefore we should be very careful with 
milk. 
2. Clean cows are essential to the pro- 
duction of clean milk. 
3. Cows should not be milked just as they 








come from the pasture. They should be 
brushed off. 
4. The udder should be well washed with 


slightly soapy, warm water. 
5. Cows should not be fed hay, straw, or 
dry feed of any kind while being milked, 


6. Cows should not be milked in a filthy 
or manure littered barn, stable or yard. 

7. The milker should wear a clean apron, 
kept for this special use. The health and 
person of the milker should fulfill sanitary 
requirements. 

8 Milk, when filtered through double cheese- 
cloth, should leave behind no appreciable 
ediment or solid residue. 

9. Hands should be well washed and nails 
kept short. 

10. Hands should be dry, never moistened 

ith milk. 

11. Milk, as soon as drawn, must be strain- 
ed into well rinsed, washed and sunned ves- 
sels. 

12. More than one half the infection that 
milk receives during the milking process can 
be prevented by the use of a covered pail. 

13. Stable® should be well lighted and ven- 
tilated, both for the cleanliness and health 
of the animals. 

14. Give the cow plenty of water. 


| DIFFICULT CHURNINGS | 


IFFICULT churnings are often en- 

countered and concerning 
the causes and remedies are frequent. 

One of 








questions 


common causes is filling 
Do not fill the churn 
that there is plenty of 
The speed of the churn 
observed as has 


the most 
the churn too full. 
over half full so 
room for agitation. 
should also be carefully 
been previously stated. 


not ripened enough. Be 


Another is, cream 
sure to have the cream sour. There may 
be trouble in accomplishing this in winter. 
Beesure that the cream is held at 70 degrees 
F. for from 8 to 12 hours in order to give 
it sufficient time to sour. 

A third reason is too low churning tem 
perature, The churning temperature should 
be so regulated that the butter will come 
in from 30 to 45 minutes A poor ther- 
mometer is often the cause of a great deal 
of trouble along this line. In order to de 
termine churning temperature an accurate 


a cheap ther- 
deal of damage. 
poured into the 


thermometer should be used, 
mometer may do a great 
Ilot water should not be 
cream, If the churning temperature is to 
be raised, draw out some of the cream and 
heat by placing the container in warm water 
and then put this cream in the 
churn, 


warmed 
cream may cause difficult churnings. 
for churning should contain from 28 
per cent butterfat. With very rich 
there is the danger of over-churning 
with thin cream there is difficulty in 
the butter globules gathered. 


Thin 
Cream 
to 32 
cream 
while 
petting 


A large percentage of strippers in the herd 
cause trouble. The globules at the end 
lactation period are much smaller 
thus more difficult to collect. 


may 
of the 
ind are 

If cream containing 28 to 32 per cent fat 
is used and this is properly ripened and 
brought to proper churning temperature, the 
churn filled not more than half full and run 
at proper speed, there will be very little 
trouble with difficult churnings. 


| FIRST GRADE CREAM 


LEAN milking, clean, scalded buckets, cans 

and separators; prompt cooling of the 
cream, frequent stirring of the cream keep- 
ing the stock can of cream as cool as pos- 
sible and delivery of the cream more fre 
quently (three times a week in summer and 
twice in winter) will usually assure first 
grade cream. 








to 40 per 
richer 


cent is more 
cream. 


testing 35 
than a thinner or 


A cream 
desirable 

In the summer, the cream can should be 
set in water, the water changed three times 
a day or oftener. Keep cream as cold as 
possible. 

In the winter, do not allow cream to freeze. 
Freezing makes it second grade. 

Every producer of cream should exercise 
the best care so that his cream will be pure 
and wholesome. 


BUTTERMILK WITHOUT 
CHURNING 


RUTTERMILE equal to if not super- 
ior to the best of buttermilk from a 
butter churn can be made at home with- 
out churning if extra buttermilk is de- 
sired. 

One quart of fresh rich milk, 1% cups hot 
water, %% teaspoon salt, 1 Lactone tablet 
(manufactured by Parke, Davis & Co., De- 
troit, Mich). 











the fresh milk in a clean, or better 


sterilized pitcher, jar or bottle. 


Put 
yet, 


Add the hot water, salt and crushed lactone 


tablet. Stir well; cover with a clean towel 
or napkin; leave at ordinary room tempera- 
ture until the fermentation and thickening 
have proceeded far enough to give the de- 
sired flavor and consistency. Ordinarily 24 
to 48 hours are required. The buttermilk 


should then be put away in a cold place un- 


til served. Before using it should be thor- 
oughly beaten or stirred until perfectly 
smooth, 





TEST YOUR COWS 


T TAKES only twelve minutes to tell 

whether a dairy herd is profitable or 
unprofitable. From tab on those 
who keep records in cow-testing associa- 
tions, it was found that a day's milk can 
be weighed and tabulated in one minute 
a month, or twelve minutes a year. With 
this information in hand, the boarder 
cows can be weeded out and the profit- 
producers kept in. 











close 


used to determine 
producing at a 


are 
cows are 


methods 
whether or not 
profit. The first and most accurate one in- 
volves a complete record of every milking 
throughout the entire period of production. 
method makes better feeding and 
Its drawback is that few farmers care 
that much time keeping records. 


Three 


Phis for 
care. 
to spend 


A second method is to record weighings 
on three days of each month at ten-day in- 
The third method, and the one more 
common, because it involves the least time, 
s to weizh the milk from each cow once a 
month. This record, usually 95 per cent 
correct, is a safe guide in selecting the best 
cows and weeding out the low producers. 


tervals. 


Dairy herds don't return maximum profits 
when they include poor producers that pull 
down the volume of milk produced and by 
the same token cat up the possible profits. 





COMPOSITION OF DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


Cream.—Cream is composed of 
products as milk, but the water content is 
much lower and the fat much higher. Cream 
may anywhere from 10 to 70 parts 
of butterfat. 

Butter.—Butter, in a general way, is made 
up as follows: Fat 82.5 parts, water 14.0 parts, 
salt 2.5 parts, and curd 1.0 parts. 

Cheese.—Ordinary store cheese is made up 
about as follows: Water 36.5 parts, butterfat 
34.0 parts, proteins 24.0 parts, salt 5.5 parts. 








the same 


contain 


Cottage Cheese.—Cottage cheese made from 
skimmed milk with about one pound of 50 
per cent cream added to cach 10 pounds of 


milk is made up about as follows: Water 
72.8 parts, butterfat 3.7 parts, protein 18.3 
parts, sugar, acid and salt 5.5 parts in about 
equal proportions. If cottage cheese is made 
from whole milk, the main difference is that 
the water content will be lower and the fat 
higher and the protein practically the same 
or slightly lower. 

composition of ice cream 
fat content and other in- 
The following may be taken 


Ice Cream.—The 
varies with the 
gredients used. 


as a fair average for about the extreme re- 
quirements as to fat contents required by 
different state laws: No. 1—Fat 8 parts, pro- 











tein 4 parts, sugar 21 parts, water 66 parts, 
ice 1 part. No. 2—Fat 14 parts, protein 2.2 
parts, sugar 4 parts, water 63 parts, ice 8 
part. 
MILK FOR A POUND OF 
BUTTER 
Percent Pounds or Quarts 
Milk testing 3.0 28.56 13.28 
Milk testing ...... 3.6 24.2 11.07 
Milk testing 3.8 22.9 10.48 
Milk testing ...... 4.0 21.7 9.96 
Milk testing ...... 4.2 20.7 9.49 


Milk weighs 8 3-10 pounds to the gallon; 1 
quart will weigh 2.15 pounds. 


FOR INFLAMED UDDER 


drachm; 














Belladonna root, 1 
Oil of 
Camphor, 1 


turpentine, 1 ounce; 
drachm; 

ounces. 

Bathe the udder 
Dry and ap- 


Solution of green soap, 6 
a liniment. 


hot water. 


Mix and make 
several times with 
ply above liniment. 








AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF MILK OF DIFFERENT BREEDS . 








(From comparison of breeds at the New York Agricultural Experiment Station.) 





Total Solids 

Water solids not fats 

Breeds percent percent percent 
Ayrshire .......... 96.95 13.06 9.35 
Devon .... -. 86.26 13.77 9.60 
Guernsey ......... 85.39 14.60 9.47 
Holstein-Friesian 87.62 12.39 9.07 
eer . 84.60 15.40 9.30 


Fat Casein Milk sugar Ash Nitrogen 
pereent percent percent percent percent 
3.57 3.43 9.698 0.543 
3.70 4.15 760 595 
5.12 3.61 753 -571 
3.46 3.39 735 540 
5.61 3.91 743 618 








BUTTER SCORE CARD | 








EWE sins Uae padacaeasdacnseenes cues 45 points 
Pre re rer rs le 
3. Color 15 points 
4, Balt. ... nes eam ree fl 
5. Package ) points 


Total -100 points 
Explanations of Score Card 
Flavor—Good butter should have a delicate 
flavor and aroma. There should be 


rancid, bitter, 


flavors. 


indication curdy, 


clean, we edy, or oily 


Texture.—The texture should not be greasy 
crumbly, weak, leaky, salvy, or tallowy 
Color.—The color should not be too hig 
or too low. It should not be mottie 
wavy or dull. There should be no white 


specks or curd. 

Salt.—The salt should be evenly distribut« 
Gritty butter is caused by improper 
churning and washing, poor grade of sait 
and bad distribution of salt. 


Package.—The package should be neat and 
clean, brick-shaped and wrapped neatly in 


clean parchment paper. 


CLEANLINESS AFFECTS — | 
QUALITY | 
HE Bureau of Dairying furnishes 
some interesting figures, giving data 
on the keeping quality of milk produc 
ed under different conditions. 
Milk cooled promptly to 50 
118 hours, 
Milk not cooled kept 23 hours. 








degrees kep: 


When sterile utensils were used it kept 1) 
hours. 

With unsterile utensils it kept 66 hours 

When the small top pail was used milk 
kept 118 hours. 

When the ordinary pail was used it kept 
85 hours. 

When the cow was properly brushed and 


her udder washed, milk kept 118 hours. 
When the cow was dirty it kept 92 hours 
A better grade of cream will also be ob- 

tained when these conditions are watched 


WHY USE MILK? 


ILK is about 87 per cent water; the 
water holds about 3.3 per cent pro- 
tein, 5 per cent carbohydrate, and 7 per 
cent mineral or ash material, and in sus- 
pension as minute fat globules about 4 
per cent fat. Milk also contains some 
water soluble organic substance, and 4 
fat soluble substance (sometimes called 
vitamines) which exerts a distinctly fav- 
orable effect upon growth. From thi: 
standpoint of average composition and 
fuel value milk is a fairly economical 
food, but this viewpoint fails to do jus- 
tice to the true nutritive value of milk, 
which is due largely to the peculiar na- 
ture of its constituents. 
(1) The Carbohydrate of Milk: 
a. Is in the form of an easily digested su 
gar called lactose. 
b. Is less susceptible to fermentation that 
cane sugar (sucrose) or fruit sugar (giu- 











cose). 

ec. Is less liable to irritate the stomach 
membrane, because it is less soluble 
than cane sugar. 

(2) The Fat of Milk: 

a. Is already emulsified and so is more 


readily available to the body than thé 
fats of other common foods except eggs 

b. Is fluid at body temperature, which also 
aids its digestibility. 

c. Is the carrier of the vitamines (fat solu- 
ble A) which are known to be 
to growth. 

(3) The Proteins of Milk: 

a. Are as completely digested and absorb¢d 
as any of the food proteins. - 

b. Are free from the substances which yield 
uric acid in the body. 

c. Are not readily susceptible to intestinal 
putrefaction. 

d. Are particularly adapted for storing uP 
protein in the body, as their nitrogen i$ 
in ideal form for cell and muscle building 

(4) The Ash or Mineral Salts of Milk: 

a. Supply calcium and 
for bone construction. 

b. Supply iron compounds in small amount 
but of high value because the iron is in 
form exceptionally favorable for assim? 
lation. 

c. Supply liberally other building and reg™- 
lating material. 


esser tial 





phosphorus ample 





Taking into consideration all of these ‘1m 
portant factors, also the fact that it re 
quires no preparation, and has no waste, }* 
is true economy to make liberal use of milk 
in the diet, especially in the feeding of chil- 
dren, 
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MAKING DAIRYING PROFIT- 
ABLE 


FEEDING THE DAIRY CALF 








EAVE with dam at least two days and 

preferably longer. 

2. Feed 6 to 12 pounds warm milk per 
day. When feeding milk keep buckets clean 
to prevent scours. 

3. At three weeks of age start substitut- 


ing skimmilk gradually. Calf should be on 
skimmilk alone when six weeks old, 12 to 16 
pounds a day. 

Continue skimmilk at least four months. 


4 

To get a well developed animal, develop it 
early, if it is worth raising. 

5. Feed calves whole oats and cracked 
corn mixed, just what they will clean up, 


n as they will eat it. 
Feed a legume hay, preferably clover. 
When three months of age, put on pas- 


as so 


ND 


ture 
Supply plenty of fresh water. 
salt when they eat 


9° 


9. Provide grain and 
hay. 

10. After six months old, feed as 
silage and hay as they will clean _up. 
11. Feed only a little grain, especially if 
on good pasture. 


FEEDING THE GROWING HEIFER 


much 


EED liberally, two or three pounds of 
grain daily. 
2. A good grain mixture, 6 parts ground 


corn; 4 parts ground oats; 1 part of cotton- 
seed meal. 
3. 7 to 8 pounds of legume hay. 

4. What silage they will clean up. 

5. Without silage, increase hay and add 
a pound or more of grain per day. 

6. Little grain needed the second summer 
on good pasture. 

AGE AT WHICH TO BREED 
REED Holsteins and Ayrshire heifers to 
freshen at about 27 to 30 months. 

2. Guernseys and Jerseys at 24 to 27 
months. 

3. The age to breed depends on 
development. If undersized, delay 
a few months. 

FEEDING FOR MILK PRODUCTION 

EED the cow according to her production 

and condition. 

2. Feed each cow as an individual. 

3. Feed a balanced ration. 

4. Grain mixture should contain plenty of 
bulk. 

5. Ration should contain succulence (silage 
if possible). 

6. Hay, especially a legume hay, is es- 
sential in feeding cattle and is the cheapest 
part of the ration. 

SUGGESTED RATIONS FOR COTTON 
BELT 


size and 
breeding 


TH a legume hay, 
300 pounds corn and cob meal or grain 
sorghum, 
100 pounds bran, 
100 pounds cottonseed meal. 

2. Without legume hay, 

200 pounds of corn and cob meal or grain 
sorghum, 

150 pounds bran, 

150 pounds cottonseed meal. 

3. These rations can be changed 
conditions and other feeds available. 

4. Ration should run around 18 per cent 
Protein for milk production. 

5S. Legume hay makes ration cheaper and 
is more efficient for producing milk and 
keeping cow in good condition. 

AMOUNTS TO FEED 
QNE pound of hay for each 100 pounds of 
live weight. 

2. Three pounds of silage for each 100 
pounds of live weight. : 

3. One pound of grain to each 3 or 4 
Pounds of milk produced, depending on per- 
centage of fat in milk. 

4. Feed home-grown feeds as far as pos- 
sible. 

5S. Amount of grain can be materially re- 
duced if good pasture is available. 

GIVE THE COW A REST 
BVERY cow should have six to eight weeks 

_rest every year and produce a calf to 
Bive economical and maximum production. 

1. Feed cow well during dry period and 
get her in good condition and she will re- 
turn it in her next year’s production and 
the calf she produces. 

_2 Reduce feed a few days before freshen- 
ing and feed bran mash the day before 
ireshening. 

CARE OF FRESH COWS 
ARM drinking water for a few days, if 
very cold weather, so as not to chill cow, 
as she is always feverish at this time. 

2. Feed bran mashes for two or three 

days, then start with small grain ration. 
When udder is normal, increase ration 

Stadually, about one pound every other day 
Until maximum milk flow is reached. 

4. Then reduce feed slightly and continue 
feeding according to her production. 

CARE OF HERD SIRE 
N'T let him run with herd. 

2, Allow plenty of exercise. 

Ean’ feed more than very small amounts 
Uage. 

4. Feed plenty of hay and just enough 

_ Sfain to keep in good breeding condition. 

+ 5 Don’t let bull get too fat or too thin. 


to suit 


“4 *, gee ee ~ ¢ 4 
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ers Want to Know About feeding 


MANAGEMENT SUGGESTIONS 
EGULARITY in feedf&ig and especially in 





milking are essential for persistent pro- 
duction. Clean milking pays, as the strip- 
pings contain the most of the cream 
Exercise essential to every animal 
Pasture essential to economic pro 
duction 
4 Fresh water efore the lairy cow at all 
times increases productior 4 cow should 
be watered twice a day at least 
5. Kindness and consideration will increas 
profits with dairy cows as producing 
is a highly nervous funct 
6. Handle all bulls ‘ The “sa 
bull is the most dangerou It is best 


ring bulls when they are about a year 
or younger. 


7. Provide comfortable itary quarter 
This is probably the important point 
in this territory. 


MINERALS FOR THE DAIRY COW 
§ S6uns hay of some kind is the most sat 
isfactory and economical 1y to supply 
to the ration are essential 
for growth, maintenance, production, and re- 
production of the dairy ow. In case no 
legume hay is available, add steamed bone 
meal, wood ashes, limestone or rock phos- 
phate to grain ration, to 4 pounds to 100 
pounds of grain. Legume hay gives best 
results by far. Pasture supplies minerals also. 
2. Common salt, preferably rock salt, should 
be kept before the dairy} ow at all times. 
CO-OPERATIVE BULL ASSOCIATIONS 
DAIRY bull association is an organiza- 
tion of dairymen for the codperative own- 
ership of purebred sires. The association is 
divided into blocks, one bull to each block. 
Every second year the bulls are exchanged. 
This arrangement enables the dairymen to 
purchase much better bulls for the money 
expended and to use these sires through 
their full life of usefulness 
COW TESTING ASSOCIATIONS 
OW testing associations are organizations 
of dairy farmers for increasing production 
and profits of their herds. 
2. The associations are formed under the 


minerals 


supervision of the dairy extension depart- 
ment of each state. 

3. These associations show the farmer 
which cow is producing enough to make a 


profit and which one is losing money. 
4. A competent tester can assist the farmer 
in his feeding and management problems. 


5. To insure success there must be 500 
cows in each association and these must 
be fairly close together. 

6. Each cow is tested one day in each 


month at morning and night milking. 

7. Cost is less than in official work but 
records are not recognized by the breed as- 
sociations. 

OFFICIAL WORK 

FFICIAL work is used only on 7 and 30 

day tests, which are gradually being done 
away with. 

SEMI-OFFICIAL WORK 

HIS is operated under supervision of the 

dairy extension department of each state. 

2. Each cow on test is tested two days in 
every month. 

3. The records are 
breed associations. 

4. Cost ranges from $3 to $4 per day plus 
transportation of tester. Write your agri- 
cultural college for detailed information. 

5. Records add greatly to value of cow. 

DEFINITIONS AND TERMS 

Purebred—A term denoting registered ani- 
mals or animals eligible for registration. 

Grade—Generally an animal sired by a pure- 
bred and out of a grade or scrub cow. It 
may mean, however, any animal carrying 
50 per cent or more of pure blood. 

Scrub—An animal carrying little or no pure 
blood. 

Line Breeding—Refers to the mating of ani- 
mals that have been bred along the same 
blood lines. It may also be defined as the 
restriction of the mating and selecting of 
animals to a single line of descent with the 
purpose of improvement. 

Inbreeding—Is the mating of 
daughter, mother and son, or 
sister. 


recognized by their 


father and 
brother and 





MILK SUBSTITUTES 


T= need for home-raised calves has 
-“ led to asearch for a “milk substitute.” 
While the feeds which have been tried 
have given some degree of success, there 
has not yet been found a complete or 
entirely satisfactory substitute for milk. 
It is doubtful if any article or combina- 
nation of articles that will completely 
take the place of milk in the diet during 
the first two months of the calf’s life 
can be found. 

There are a number of so-called milk sub- 
stitutes on the market. Most of them are 
sold in the form of calf meal, and with prop- 
er care, many of them will give good re- 
sults. It should be clearly understood at 
the outset that calves raised on calf meals 
will not be as fat and sleek as those raised 
on milk. They will be growthy and healthy, 
however, provided they are given proper 
attention. Calf meals can be bought from 
local dealers at varying prices or they may 
be mixed at home if the proper in 
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gredients 
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can 

mixed cali nes 
bought on ( iule they 
are considerabiy cl 

A calf meal, in order to give success, 
should be made up of ingredients that are 
easily and readily digested and that are 
not too expensive. A few of the most com- 
monly used materials are: Fine cornmeal, 
flour middlings, wheat flour (poor grade), 


ground rice, oat flakes, barley malt, cocoanut 
meal, linseed meal, flaxseed meal, cottonseed 
meal, blood flour, blood meal, and dried skim- 





milk or skimmilk powder. Skimmilk powder 
is not absolutely essential and it is rather 
expe ve, but many of the calf meals that 
lave given the best results have contained 
considerable amounts of it.—Missouri Exten- 





Service 


FEEDING DAIRY COWS 


RAIN should be fed to heavy-produc- 

ing cows under all pasture conditions, 
says Farmers’ Bulletin No. 743. The 
following table is furnished as a guide 
to feeding grain with an abundant pas- 
ture. Variations should be made to suit 
different conditions and individual cows. 
Holstein-Friesian or 

Ayrshire Cow 














Jersey Cor 


w 
Daily milk Lbs. of Daily milk Lbs. of 
production grain production grain 
20 pounds ... 3 25 pounds ...... 3 
25 pounds ... 4 30 pounds ..... 5 
30 pounds ... 6 SS POURES cess. F 
35 pounds .... 8 40 pounds .... 9 
40 pounds .... 10 50 pounds ...... 10 


Grain fed to cows on pasture need not con- 
tain the same percentage of protein as for 
winter feeding. Pasture being an approxi- 
mately balanced ration, the grain ration 
have about the same proportion of 
protein to other nutrients. The following 
mixtures are suggested for supplementing 
pasture without other roughage: 


Mixture No. 1: 


should 


Ground Oats 1...cccccescsecree 100 pounds 
Wheat OFan scccccciscsocess 100 pounds 
COPMMROR] ccccsccessvcessecess 50 pounds 


Per cent digestible protein, 10.3. 
Mixture No. 2: 


WHORE BEAN ovis cscs csesicoecs 100 pounds 
ere ree 100 pounds 
Cottonseed meal ............ 75 pounds 


Per cent digestible protein, 12.7. 
Mixture No. 3: 
Corn and cob meal .......... 250 pounds 
Cottonseed meal .........+5. 100 pounds 
Per cent digestible protein, 19.5 





THE DRY COW 


IVE her six to eight weeks rest. 
2. Feed liberally during dry period. 
3. A good grain ration, 2 parts ground 
oats, 2 parts bran, 1 part cottonseed meal. 
4. Add ground corn if cow is in poor con- 
dition. 
5. On good pasture not 











much grain re- 


quired. Feed according to condition. 

6. In winter feed all the silage she will 
clean up. 

7. Good legume hay. 

8. Cut down silage several days before 


freshening; stop entirely, if her udder is in- 
flamed. 
9. Reduce grain, also, and allow no corn in 
ration, at least ten days before freshening. 
10. Give quart of raw linseed oil or pound 
of Epsom salts if necessary to put cow in 
good condition for calving. 


LABOR PER COW 


Time required per day for the care of one 




















cow: 1914 191 Percent 
(459 cows) (429 cows? of total 
Operation minutes minutes time 
MiIN® ccocscccsece 16.33 16.14 57 
FOCdiAS oo .cecvevees 3.85 3.39 12 
Cleaning cows ..... 35 35. 1% 
Cleaning barn and 
other care of cattle 4.92 4.95 17 
Care of milk and 
dairy utensils .... 2.71 67 2 
Incidental labor ... 42 67 2 
Business manage- 
DAG dzedeeuausene 15 15 4 
oo. re 28.73 28.56 100 


—Michigan Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 277. 


SUCCESSFUL DAIRYING 
ESSENTIALS 


7. production of the best roughages 
—pastures, silage, and legume hays. 

2. Furnishing juicy or succulent’ feed 
throughout the whole year, by silage in win- 
ter and by supplementing poor pastures in 
summer by silage or soiling crops —crops 
that are cut and fed green. 

3. The improvement of the herd by getting 
rid of grade or inferior bulls and using noth- 
ing but purebred bulls whose dams and 
granddams are high producing cows. 

4. The weeding out of the inferior cows 
by weighing the milk and testing for fat. 
Keep only those cows that produce enough 
to more than pay for the feed consumed. 
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_, years, 1 month, 13 days. |. , 





5. inielligent feeding, feeding according to 
the production of the cows and on those 
feeds which produce milk most economically. 

6. Good care, regular feeding and milking, 
and protection from bad weather, mud, and 
other hardships. 

7. Care in breeding the cows so as to 
have them freshen in the fall. 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 
100 POUNDS FEEDING 
MATERIALS 


Carbohy- 











Protein drates Fat 
Feed pounds pounds pounds 

CONE dadacs pneganasaas. Soe 67.8 4.6 
Corn and cob meal.. 6.1 63.7 3.7 
Corn cob (ground) .... 0.4 47.3 0.2 
Corn bran .. ; 5.8 56.9 4.6 
Wheat bran . 12.5 41.6 3.0 
Wheat shorts ......... 13.4 46.2 4.3 
Wheat feed (shorts and 

| rer = 12.9 45.1 4.0 
Ga est eg 9.9 68.4 1.2 
MROMAR, 35 /v cca ihike ree 66.8 1.6 
Brewers’ grains, dried 21.5 30.5 6.1 
SOURO. Svcwsviasesens eannks 9.7 52.1 3.8 
Ne EEE cvarbansésece 3.0 36.3 1.3 
Rics (rough) s..0ccse» 47 64.6 1,7 
Oe aa 0.3 12.3 0.7 
Rice bran (high grade) 7.9 38.1 8.8 
Rice bran (low grade). 7.1 37.7 7.5 
CE Beer 8.0 57.2 7.5 
BOS BOON ces cceccsas 9.0 65.8 2.3 
Kaffir-head chops ..... 6.1 56.6 2. 
Feterita grain ......... 10.1 65.4 2.4 
Feterita-head chops .. 7.0 56.8 1.8 
Sorghum grain ........ 7.5 66.2 2.6 
BEMO BIRR .cccccccusess 8.7 66.2 2.2 
Milo-head chops ....... 6.3 58.1 1.9 
CRON CBOE ic icisdiceves 13.3 29.6 16.5 
Cottonseed meal, 44 per 

BE cciletescalesca® ee 21.8 8.6 
Cottonseed meal, % per 

cent Tee 27.2 7.0 
Linseed meal, new pro- 

cess . saesccoe Geer 37.9 2.8 
Linseed meal, old pro- 

cess (shh eussupes 30.2 32.6 6.7 
COWSORE -kicctscicercecns 19.4 54.5 1.1 
Peanut, with hull ..... 17.9 8.2 32.6 
Peanuts, without hulls 27.4 10.0 42.9 
Peanut cake, from 

hulled nuts cnn ae 22.5 9.2 
Peanut cake or meal 

from unhulled nuts 24.2 13.6 7.7 
WOPDORNE  iiiccss ceestes 33.2 24.7 16.1 
Soybean oil meal ...... 39.7 34.7 4.5 
Velvet bean seed ...... 18.1 50.8 5.3 
Velvet bean and pod 

Pre ree 13.6 51.6 3.4 
Sunflower seed with 

MR -Jaxe-edacseauees 13.5 38.1 20.3 
Sunflower seed, with- 

ONt HGlla sccisscaces BA 17.0 33.9 
i. eo eer 3.3 4.8 4.0 
Skimmilk (centrifugal) 3.6 5.1 0.2 
Skimmilk (gravity) ... 3.1 4.6 0.9 
TCCOPURIIN  o.i-0c0580%20> 3.4 49 0.1 
Semi-solid buttermilk. 29.3 41.0 2 


Dried buttermilk 
Tankage (55-60 per cent 


Protein) ....cseceee 54.0 ove 2 
Acorn, kernel and shell 2.3 3.2 3.8 
Beet pulp, dried ....... 4.6 65.2 
Molasses (cane) ...... 1.0 58.2 ies 
Artichokes --..-+...... 1.0 14.6 0.1 
CPOE n.5c vcccenssenceess 1.0 9.1 2 
CED - bc cuabucavecsassne 0.4 10.2 3.3 
OS ec 0.8 6.4 0.1 
ME. cccvabbundaceaben 1.1 15.8 0.1 
Sweet potatoes ....++.. 0.9 24.2 0.3 
RIS, 3555 ic5cuncsseas 1.0 6.0 2 
Corn stover, medium 

Re ere 2.1 42.4 0.7 
Corn stover, very dry. 2.2 47.8 10 
Corn leaves (iodder) .. 3.2 40.1 1.1 
Corn shucks ....cececs. 0.6 47.3 0.3 
CORR: CODE or verciccccess 3.1 45.5 11 
Sorghum fodder or hay 2. 44.8 2.0 
Johnson grass hay.... 29 45.0 1.0 
Millet (German) hay... 48 49.7 1.7 
Red top hay ........... 46 45.9 1.2 
Timothy hay ....secce- 3.0 42.8 1.2 
Pee Aw ssi 5 nsesk caves 4.5 38.1 7 
Alfalia hay .2.sccscesec 10.6 39.0 0.9 
Red clover hay ........ 7.6 39.3 1.8 
Crimson clover hay ... 9.7 36.8 1.0 
Cowpea hay ........e0. 10.8 38.6 1.1 
Soybean hay .......s0. 10.6 40.9 1.2 
Kudzu vine hay ....... 11.4 39.8 1.2 
Lespedeza hay ........ 8.6 41.1 1.1 
Peanut vine, without 

OS Pee eee 6.6 37.0 3.0 
Peanut vine with nuts 9.4 37.7 10.6 
Peanut vine, mowed... 7.0 38.4 3.3 
Velvet bean hay ....... 12.0 40.3 1.4 
Vetch (hairy) hay .... 15.7 37.1 19 
Cottonseed hulls ...... 0.3 33.3 1.5 
Soybean straw .«-...... 2.8 38.5 1.0 
Cowpea straw --....... 3.4 39.1 0.7 
Corn silage ...ccccceces 1.1 15.0 0.7 
Sorghum silage ....... 6 11.6 0.5 
Corn and soybean 

SND. ss ssminsnserise 16 13.8 0.8 
Soybean silage ........ 2.6 11.0 0.7 





WHEN COWS GIVE MOST MILK 


SPOLSTEIN. PRIESIAN maximum milk yield 
occurs at 8 years, 4 months, 29 days. 
Guernsey maximum milk yield occurs at 9 
years, 8 months, 5’ days. 
Jersey maximum milk yield occurs at 8 
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The Progressive, Fatmer 


Common Questions About Livestock 





FEEDING RATIONS 


O IEED an animal a balanced ration 

is not sufficient. It must like the 
jeeds and they must not cost too much. 
Any rations suggested can only be re- 
garded as samples. A dry cow should 
be fed differently from a cow giving 30 
pounds of milk a day. A hard working 
horse should be fed differently from one 
standing idle in the stable or lot. A 
young growing animal should be fed dif- 
ferently from a mature one that is either 
fattened or merely maintain its 

And these differences apply to 
as well as to the quan- 
those 











io be 
weight. 
the kinds of feeds 
tity. But, as many beginners, or 


unfamiliar with feeding, are constantly 
asking for rations, the following are 
suggested samples. 


FOR 1,000-POUND HORSE DOING HARD 
WORK, PER DAY: 


No. 1.—12 pounds 
ot ear corn, 
12 pounds lespedeza, 
legume hay. 
No. 2.—10 pounds shelled corn or cornmeal, 
or 12% pounds of ear corn or corn 
and cob meal. 


shelled corn or 15 pounds 


cowpea, or other 


2 pounds cottonseed meal. 
12 pounds hay or corn fodder. 
No. 3— 5 pounds shelled corn or 6% pounds 
ear corn, 
5 pounds oats. 
2 pounds cottonseed meal. 
12 pounds hay or corn fodder. 
No. 4.— 5 pounds shelled corn or 6% pounds 


ear corn, 
6 pounds oats. 
1 pound cottonseed meal. 
6 pounds legume hay 
6 pounds grass hay 
No. 5.—10 pounds shelled corn 
ear corn, 
1 pound cottonseed meal 
10 to 12 pounds legume hay. 
FOR 800- to 1,000-POUND COW 
Giving 25 Pounds Milk a Day: 
No. 6.—35 to 40 pounds silage 
5 pounds legume hay 
stover or straw. 


or corn fodder. 
or 12% pounds 


§ pounds corn 
4 pounds cottonseed meal. 


3 pounds corn and cob meal. 
Giving 20 to 25 Pounds Milk a Day: 
No. 7.—30 to 
5 pounds legume hay. 
stover or straw. 


40) pounds silage 


5 pounds corn 
3 to 4 pounds cottonseed meal. 


9 


3 to 4 pounds molasses or 2 to 3 


pounds corn. 


Giving 15 to 20 Pounds Milk a Dayr 
No. 8.—30 to 40 pounds silage. 
5 pounds legume hay. 
5 pounds corn stover or straw. 
2to 3 pounds cottonseed meal. 
Giving 30 to 40 Pounds Milk a Day: 
No. 9.—35 to 45 pounds silage. 
10 pounds legume hay. 
5 pounds cottonseed meal. 
3 to 4 pounds corn and cob meal. 


2 to 3 pounds wheat bran. 


BEEF CATTLE, 800- to 1,000-POUND 
STEERS, PER DAY: 
No. 10.—35 pounds silage 
10 pounds corn 
tonsecd hulls. 
6 to 7 pounds cottonseed meal. 
No. 11.—.30 pounds 
10 pounds corn stover, 
tonseed hulls. 
5 pounds legume hay. 
4 to 5 pounds cottonseed meal. 
5 pounds corn. 
No. 12.—.30 pounds silage. 
15 pounds corn stover, straw or cot- 
tonseed hulls. 
6 to 7 pounds cottonseed meal. 
No. 13.—35 pounds silage. 
10 pounds legume hay. 
5 pounds cottonseed meal. 
5 pounds molasses. 


FOR WINTERING DRY BREEDING 
COWS: 
No. 14.—€0 pounds silage. 
5 pounds legume hay. 
1 to 2 pounds cottonseed meal. 
No. 15.—25 pounds silage. 
10 pounds corn stover, 
tonseed hulls. 
2 pounds cottonseed meal. 
FOR WINTERING STOCKERS: 
No. 16.—25 to 30 pounds silage. 
5 to 10 pounds corn stover, or straw. 
1 pound cottonseed meal. 
No. 17.—10 pounds legume hay. 
10 pounds corn stover or straw. 
1 pound cottonseed meal. 


FOR HOGS, BROOD SOWS AND YOUNG 
GROWING PIGS: 

No. 18.—Equal parts corn and wheat shorts. 
Add what legume hay they will eat 
or green pasturage. Give as much 
as they will eat up promptly two 
or three times a day. 

No. 19.— 3 parts corn. 

1 part soybeans. 
Add what legume hay they will take, 


stover, straw or cot- 


silage. 
straw or cot- 


straw or cot- 


or green grazing, especially for the 
sows. 
No. 20.— 7 parts corn. 
l part tankage. 
Add legume hay or green 
especially for the sows. 


FOR FATTENING HOGS: 


No, 21,— 3 parts corn. 

1 part cottonseed meal. 

Feed not over 4 weeks, then feed a 
ration without cottonseed meal for 
three weeks before returning to 
the cottonseed meal again. 

No. 22.— 8 to 10 parts corn. 

1 part tankage. 

No. 23.—Fattening hogs should gather from 
one-half to three-fourths their feed 
from soybeans, peanuts, sweet po- 
tatoes, velvet beans, etc., the bal- 
ance of the ration being made up 
of corn or corn and cottonseed 


grazing, 














meal. 
TO TELL AGE OF ANIMALS 
Horse—By Teeth 
2% years—Permanent middle incisors appear 


(upper and lower). 
Permanent intermediate 
appear 


344 years incisors 


414 years—Permanent corner incisors appear. 
6 years—Lower middle incisor cups lost. 
years—Lower intermediate incisor cups 


disappe ar 
8 years—Corner incisor cups disappear. 


4 years—Upper middle incisor cups disap- 
pear. 
10% years—Upper intermediate incisor cups 
disappear. 
1144 years—Upper corner incisor cups disap- 
pear. 
After 9 years of age, indications are only 


approximate 

Cattle—By Teeth 
15 to 18 months permanent incis- 
ors appear 
Second pair permanent incis- 


First pair 


24 to 27 months 
ors appear 
33 to 36 months— Third pair 
ors appear 
Cattle—By Horns 
first distinct ring appears. Add 
number of rings on the horn. 
Sheep—By Teeth 
baby or “milk” 
from 12 to 14 
appear at the 


pe rmanent incis- 


in 3 years 
2 years to the 


Lambs have a full set of 

teeth birth. <At 
months two permanent teeth 
center; t adjoining, at trom 22 to 24 
months; a third pair at 34 to 48 months. 
From then on only an estimate can be made. 
As the sheep grows older, the teeth gradu 
ally spread and become shorter with wear. 
Still later sheep gradually lose their teeth. 
A broken-mouth sheep has difficulty in eat- 
kept in the flock. 


soon aliter 


‘Oo more 


ing and should not be 


| WARBLES IN CATTLE 


OME 











the introduction of any 

material back, or the cavity 
occupied by the grub, that will kill it. 
IXven when the hole is small any sub- 
stance like can be introduced 
by means of a small oil can; but we do 
not advise this mode of treatment. When 
the grubs are killed and left in the back 
we believe the results are worse than 
when the live grubs are allowed to re- 
main there. 

A better plan is to slightly enlarge the 
small opening in the skin with a sharp knife, 
squeeze out the grub and destroy it. It is 
also a good plan to fill the cavity formerly 
occupied by the grub with powdered boracic 
acid. 


advise 
into the 


kerosene 





THE MEDICINE CHEST 
ULLETIN 253, 


of Agriculture, says: 











Ontario Department 


Most of the common ailments can be 
successfuly treated if the farmer has on 
hand a few of the simple remedies that 
are recommended for use in this connec- 
tion. Every stable should be supplied 
with the following drugs, kept in a lock 
ed cupboard, each separate kind being 
distinctly labeled to avoid mistakes : 

Purgatives and laxatives: 

10 pounds Epsom salts. 

1 pound ginger. 
1 gallon raw linseed oil. 
1 quart castor oil. 
Applications to udders and teats: 
4 pint olive oil. 
1 pound lard. 
1 pint camphorated oil. 
1 pound vaseline. 

Bloating: 

l pint turpentine. 

Disinfectants: 

1 pound carbolic acid. 

1 pound boracic. acid. 

1 gallon zenoleum, creolin or chloral map- 
tholeum. 


Tonics and Stimulants: 
¥%, pound sulphate of iron. 
% pound gentian. 
1 pint whisky or brandy. 
For dehorning calves: 
¥% dozen sticks caustic potash. 

In addition to the above the following ap- 
pliances for treatment of diseases and the 
administration of medicines can profitably 
be included: 

Drenching bottle with long neck. 

frocar and canula, for bloating. 

Graduated measuring glass. 

Milk fever apparatus. 

Clinical thermometer. 

Injection pump, or six feet %-inch rubber 

hose with glass funnel. 

Hard rubber syringe. 

Three milking tubes. 

Set of hand clippers. 


CUTS IN HOG CARCASS 


CCORDING to one of the packing 
firms, the products a good butcher 
hog weighing 200 to 260 pounds will cut 
into, and the percentage of live weight 
of the carcass each product will repre- 














sent, is as follows :— 
Per cent 
ND iis cc -ns beaindutebibesarsedeuedeesisee 12.50 
ee CETL PERCE TOT CTT TTOTUTTT TT CTT 10.50 
Sides (bacon belly, 11.50 per cent and 
fat back 9.95 per ceNt)....cccseorees 21.45 
ST EEA AE aN Cee ont eee 9.75 


Prime steam lard (killing lard 8 per 





cent and cutting lard 4.5 per cent) 12.50 
Other cuts: Tenderloins, spareribs, 
taile, SMOUTE, CFC. seccsccccccccesece 6.50 
Total dressed carcass ........ 73.20 
Leaf fat .. dni tcaxebaabasenckhsediatese 2.80 
Casing, heart, liver, ‘cheek meat, etc... 12.00 
Total edible products .........+. 88.00 
Moisture and fecal matter ....... 12.00 
ORE vas dcks \aakeeeuecansahiwuAeuseeey 100.00 





GRADE AND SCRUB CATTLE | 








N COMMON or native cow herds, 
calves sired by purebred bulls weigh 
on an average about 125 pounds a head 


when 1 year old than calves of the 
sired by the average run of 
will sell for about 


nore 
same age 
scrub bulls, and they 
2 cents a pound more as stockers and 
ieeders. / Two-year-old sired by 
good purebred bulls weigh on an aver- 
age about 200 pounds more a head than 
steers sired by scrub bulls, and sell for 
considerably more as stockers and feed- 
ers. 
There is 


steers 


practically no difference in the 
cost of feed for the two classes of calves 
up to yearling age, but from that time 
on grades develop more capacity and require 
more feed than scrubs. The difference in 
cost of feed, however, is a very small item 
when the values are taken into consideration. 


FLY SPRAY FOR COWS 


MIXTURE which will spray forty 

cows, for ten days, twice per day, 
at a cost of one cent per cow per day, 
can be made as follows: Take 4.5 quarts 
of coal tar dip, 4.5 quarts of fish oil, 3 
quarts of coal oil, 3 quarts of whale oil 
and 1,5 quarts of oil of tar. Mix these 
together and add three pounds of dis- 
solved laundry soap and add the whole 
mixture to 30 gallons of lukewarm water. 
Mix thoroughly. 

This mixture will keep the cows’ coats in 
good condition as well as keep the flies 
away. Place the mixture in a barrel cart. 
Two men with a spray pump can apply this 
to the cows in five minutes while they are 
eating their feed.—Iowa Agricultural College. 


COST OF SILAGE 


HILE it would be impossible to give 

cost figures which would be accurate 
for all circumstances and all localities, 
there are some data available which may 
prove useful. Farmers’ Bulletin 578 of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture states that with plenty of help, 
a short haul and good machinery the 
following distribution of labor may well 
be used: 


One man and three horses on the binder; 
3 men to load the corn; 3 men and 6 horses 
to haul; 1 man to help unload; 1 man to feed 
the cutter; 2 men in the silo; 1 man to run 
the engine if steam is used. Total, 12 men, 
9 horses, and 3 wagons. 





























COST OF A POUND OF GRAIN | 
AT A GIVEN PRICE PER | 
BUSHEL | 





Pm When a Bushel Weighs 

is 3 0 48 SO 56 6 x 
3 Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs 
Qa One Pound Costs 

30... 937 790 63 2 53% 500 42 
32... 1.000 .800 .667 64 571 = .533 5 
34... 1062 .850 .708 .68 607 —«.567 

%... 1.128 900 .750 .72 3 .600 
38... 1.187 950 .792 .7 678 .633 
40... 1.250 1.000 .833 80 714 £666 
42... 1.312 1.050 .875  .84 .750 = .700 

44 1.375 1.100 .917  .88 78% = .733 

46 1.437 1.150 .658 .92 821 = .767 





48 1.500 1.200 1.000 .96 857 = .800 é 
50... 1.562 1.250 1.042 1.00 893 .833 .716 
52... 1.625 1.300 1.083 1.04 928 867 .743 
54... 1.687 1.350 1.125 1.08 964 900 .771 
56... 1.750 1.400 1.167 1.12 1.000 .933 si 
58... 1.812 1.450 1.208 1.16 1.036 .967 2s 
60... 1.875 1.500 1.250 1.20 1.071 1.000 .857 
2 1.937 1.550 1.292 1.24 1.107 1.033 .8%& 
64... 2.000 1.600 1.333 1.28 1.143 1.067 4 
66... 2.062 1.650 1.375 1.32 1.178 1.100 4 
68... 2.125 1.700 1.417 1.36 1.214 1.133 
70... 2.187 1.750 1.458 1.40 1.250 1.167 1.00 
72... 2.250 1.800 1.500 1.44 1.28 1.200 O28 
74... 2312 1.850 1.542 1.48 1.321 1.233 157 
76... 2.375 1.900 1.583 1.52 1.357 1.267 1.08€ 
78... 2.437 1.950 1.625 1.56 1.393 1.300 114 
80... 2.500 2.000 1.667 1.60 1.428 1.333 4 
82... 2.562 2.050 1.708 1.64 1.464 1.367 71 
84... 2.625 2.100 1.750 1.68 1.500 1.400 (W 
86... 2.687 2.150 1.792 1.72 1.536 1.433 
88... 2.750 2.200 1.833 1.76 1.571 1. 
90... 2.812 2.250 1.875 1.80 1.607 1.5 
92... 2.875 2.300 1.917 1.84 1.633 1.5: 
94... 2.937 2.350 1.958 1.88 1.678 1.5 
96... 3.000 2.400 2.000 1.92 1.714 
98... 3.062 2.450 2.041 1.96 1.750 
1.00... 3.125 2.500 2.083 2.00 1.786 








DRESSING PER CENT 


OGS—Head off, leaf fat, kidneys and 

ham facings removed; 66 to 75 per 
cent. 

Hogs—Head on, leaf fat, kidneys and ham 
facing included, 73 to 85 per cent. 
56 to 59 per cent 
type steers, 59 to 63 per cent 
Lambs and yearling sheep, 48 to 57 per cent 


CAPACITY OF SILOS | 


At the Time Filling Is Completed? 





Good to choice steers, 


Extra show 


m 











Depth of Diameter of Silo, feet 
silage 10 12 14 146 18 20 2 & 
feet Se Se en oe eS 

Wi sscdenees vasa kK @  & Sf 

WB. ccccoscce 20 28 39 50 & 79 95 113 

BD. .cesccces 23 33 «445 «58 «674 «91 «(110 131 

Thea vessees 2% 38 ‘S51 67 «85 104 126 150 

eee ee 30 43) «558: 76 H_—s*118 143-170 

2B. 000 eecce 33 48 #65 85 107 132 160 19 

BBs ceccccces 37 53 72 94 119 147 178 212 

Gah cevesses e 41 59 80 104 132 162 196 234 

TEs ovssoves . -» 64 87 114 145 178 215 26 

Poccvcceces ee 70 95 124 157 194 235 28 

Bs on seenees ee -» 103 138 171 211 255 33 

Bs ccccsce ee ee .» 11 145 184 227 275 327 

WD. ccccccece eo -- 120 156 198 244 296 352 

Mh sxtasnene on -» 128 167 212 262 316 377 

WH ccccece ee om oo cee 179 226 279 338 We 

Pr oe «es «ee 190 241 297 359 428 

Biccccoesss ea .» we. 202 256 315 381 454 

SDs scecveces .. 214 271 334 404 481 


After Settling | for a Month or More} 


Baa covntens 3 4 5 7 8 10 

Qiccccocces 5 7 10 13 W 2 

Geccccvcese 8 11 6 0 %& 32 

S.cove eee 11 146 21 2 35 43 
Wr crcevecve 14 2 27 35 44 «55 
BD. cevcceese 17 24 #33 « 430©«54—~«(67 
14. .occcrcsee 20 29 39 Sl 6& 80 
Bx rcevveves axss8&B S&S 
1B. cccvccere % 38 %S1 67 85 105 
Biccctecase 2 4 58 75 9 118 
Br cccvcceee 33 47 64 84 106 131 
Mh. cossvenee % 32 7 92 116 144 
asvsccees - 39 S% 77 100 127 157 
Bccceve eoose 43 61 83 109 138 170 
FB. cvccccves 46 6 90 118 149 18 


tlt the corn is unusually dry dndeot 10 per 
cent. If the corn is dry and very little <rait 
is present deduct 15 per cent. If the silo '§ 
filled rapidly and, no time allowed for settling 
deduct 10 per cent. 

tli the corn is less mature than usual ade 
10 to 15 per cent to the weights given. Ii the 
grain is unusually heavy add 5 to 10 per cent 
If the corn is past maturity and contains less 
water than usual, deduct 10 to 15 per cent. 
very little or no grain is present deduct il 
per cent.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 


VETERINARY DOSE TABLE | 


R a colt 1 month old give 1-24 full dose; 

3 months old, 1-12; 6 months old, 1-6; 
year old, %; 2 years old, %4; 3 years old, % 
Fluids for cattle are rok J given at same 
rate as for horses; solids for cattle are us” 
ally 1% times the dose for the horse 
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Pertinent Facts About Farm Crops 





| _ GRAZING SMALL GRAIN 


RAZING small grain has two effects: 
(1) Fall grazing reduces the amount 
covering which the crop carries into 
for protection, and (2) late 
grazing delays the 








the winter 
n and spring 
maturity of the crop. 





Grazing does not increase the yield of grain 
instances. If the crop had 
rous growth that it 
stool before the 
grazing to retard the 
enable the crop to 
veather 


ept iu rare 


ade such a vigt prom 


sed to begin passing of 
growth 

come 
winter 


ld weather, 
would 


the coid 


slightly 


with less 








wever, it has also been found 
va late jall and early winter grazing 
1 weather does not seriously af- 
of grain which has been plant- 

rly early. 
However, grazing while the land is either 


wet or frozen injures both land and crop. 
While the land is wet the plants are easily 
tramped down and pulled out of the ground 
I trampling of the soil while wet is re- 
condition somewhat similar 
o that obtained by plowing clay lands while 
vet After a freeze, stock should be kept 
ut of the small grain field until the ground 
thawed but dried out. 


hl fae 
yon sible tor a 


as not only 


PASTURE MIXTURES 


grass, 5 
if there 
frass or pas 











R sandy Coastal Plains: Carpet 

pounds; lespedeza, 8 to 12 pounds, 
sufficient moisture; Dallis 
5 pounds, if sand not too deep; Ber 

uda, root cuttings or sods, if sand not too 
pounds, if fairly fertile 
1 to 2 bushels, if fairly 


alum, 


eep; white clover 
\ moist; bur clover, 
ertile and moist 





1 


2. For heavier soils rather low in fertility: 
Bermuda root cuttings or sod; Dallis grass, 
pounds; lespedeza, 12 to 15 pounds 

3. For heavier soils fairly fertile: Add 3 
pounds of white clover to mixture No. 2 
4. For Central Texas (low Ber- 
muda, root cuttings or sod; rescue grass, 10 
bur clover, 1 to 2 bushels 


rainfall): 


5 pounds; 


| SUCCESS WITH RAPE 


= rape during the first good weather 

after about February 20 or in March. 
Sow again during the first good season 
in the fall. 

2, Use six or eight loads of manure per 
acre if it can be had and about 500 pounds 
of a good truck growing fertilizer. If manure 
is not available use more fertilizer. A mix- 
ture of 225 pounds of acid phosphate, 225 
pounds of nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia, and 50 pounds muriate of potash 
makes a good fertilizer for rape. 

3. Thoroughly disk the land to 
good mellow seedbed. 

4. Sow about two pounds of seed per acre, 
sowing in rows about two feet apart. 
to keep grass and 











make a 


5. Cultivate 
weeds down. 


6. Turn the pigs in as soon as the rape 
gets big enough to pull for table salad. 


GROWING CARPET GRASS 


F THE land to be sowed to carpet 
grass is an old field, a low, swampy 
area, “flat woods,” piney woods, or cut- 
over land, then do these things for the 
carpet grass and the carpet grass will 
respond by making a dense sod by the 
second year and will furnish grazing the 
nrst year :— 


enough 














1. Select a dry time and burn over the 
area as clean as possible. 

9 . 

- Cut all bushes, briers, and such trees 
as have no timber value. 
water will 
of time. 


3. Drain all places on which 
Stand for any considerable length 
Flat, shallow drains are best. 


4. Do not attempt to make a pasture of 
Carpet grass on an area so large that it 
cannot be kept closely grazed. If not grazed, 
Carpet grass will in time disappear. Of 
course the pasture will thrive better if 
fenced. 

5, 
when 
4 rule 


Sow 5 to 10 pounds of seed per acre 
spring weather begins—in March, as 


6 At the same time sow 4 to'8 pounds 
of lespedeza seed per acre. If, however, les- 
Pedeza is already present, this is not neces- 
Sary. 

7. Begin grazing as soon as seed are 
Sowed. The trampling will benefit the car- 
Pet grass and the grazing will keep down the 
Weeds, sprouts, and objectionable grasses, 
thus Preventing the young carpet grass plants 
from being crowded out. 

8 On many of the soils especially suited 
to carpet grass, bayberry and_ gallberry 


*s are abundant. These plants are so 





bitter that stock will not eat them. They 
must be kept cut back closely for a year 
or two. Afterwards they will give little 
trouble After the first cutting back they 
may be clipped with a mowing machine 
and much saved. If the land 1 not 
permit the of a mowing m ther 
a brush hook heavy scythe serve 
or the bushes may be taken up with a it: 
tock or grubbing hoe 

9. Do not plow, disk or harrow t land 
in preparing carpet grass. Simply sow 


the.seed on top of the unstirred ground 


10. Do not be disappointed if there ap- 
pears to be little growth the first year. Ii 
the seed are good and two plants become 


established to each square yard, there will 


be a good stand by the second May, if not 
by late summer f the rst year, provided 
tall growth of other plants is prevented by 


grazing or mowing 





PRODUCTION AND CONSUMP- 
TION OF COTTON 


American 








All kinds 





Cotton on hand July 31 cotton cotton 
CRS rr ee 9,351,000 = 14,352,000 
1922 5,129,000 9,323,000 








BE. Seesccosaecens 65,00 6,341,000 

1924 5,978,000 

1925 7,108,000 
Production? 

1921-2? 7,954,000 15,334,000 


17,959,000 
19,005,000 
23,825,000 


9,762,000 
10,140,000 
13,628,000 
15,600,000 





vorld mills. Cot 
India 


7Cotton which reaches the 
ton used for household consumption in 
ind China is excluded 

All kinds 
cotton 

in world 
19,990,000 
21,325,000 


American 
cotton 
in world 
12,365,000 
12,475,000 


Consumption 





10,989,000 19,982,000 

inva rdoaneess 13,330,000 = 22,640,000 

In U.S Exports 

SPE  60ssass eveudesen 5,626,078 ‘wane 

PUES. ASébatek even tecs 5,909,820 6,454,000 

GREER. vvavocncccive 6,666,092 5,809,000 

SM céaxnesdssnness 5,680,554 5,309,000 

SS Pree ‘ 6,186,034 7,244,000 
5-yr. average, 1920-25 5,866,444 





WHERE INSECTS WINTER 











HERE should be a general fall clean- 

up of farms each winter. Below, J 
C. Pepper, extension entomologist of 
Virginia, gives the wintering places of 
some common injurious insects, and he 
urges that each farmer should look over 
his farm and decide how much hospitality 
he will show the pests :— 


stalks, rubbish 
ends of the 


The Boll Weevil.—In oid 
and waste places around the 
fields, 

The Cornstalk Borer.—In the roots of corn- 
stalks- or stubble allowed to remain in the 
field during the winter. 

The Corn Earworm.—In the soil of corn, 
cotton, and soybean fields about two and one- 
half inches below the surface in an ingeni- 
ously constructed earthen cell. 


The Cotton Root Louse.—On the roots of 


Group 2—Alfalfa, bur clover, sweet clover, 
melilotus or black medic 
Group 3—Vetches, 
rubbish and den peas and 
and fields 
i spring 


“rabbit tobacco” and several other wild weeds 
that live on terraces and waste places during 
the winter, Canadian field peas, gar- 
The Budworm of Corn.—In sweet peas. 

around the garden 
chiefly for its fall and 


waste lace . . ; 
waste places Group 4—Soybeans. 


It depends 


Group 5—Garden beans 











food upon the leaves of “rabbit tobacco.” 
"enmm 6-0owneas -anedeva hegwarene 
The Corn Bill Bug.—In corn stubble below _GrouP © a lespedeza, beggarweed, 
. 7 peanuts nartridce sn ms me & lve 
t! surface of the soil The bill bug and P nuts, Ps ge peas, lima and velvet 
} 1 eans. 
the cornstalk borer frequently sleep side ” ws 
by side in the same burrow in the stubble. For most soils in the South it is unneces- 
ow ¢a in } » fae he r e Sn 
The Cotton Leaf Louse.—On the pigweeds sary to inoculate tor the crops in Group 6. 
1! d to remain in the fields and waste 


__ | PERCENTAGES OF CROPS 
ye SOLD EACH MONTH 


plac es. 


Red Spider.—On long-ster 











The 








t of pokeweeds, green 
berry and-wild asters, on neglected terraces 
and other waste places 


\ hs following table shows how several 
ot 


The Pecan Twig Girdler.—On the ger yf our important crops go to market : 

















fallen twigs of pecan, hickory and persim 
mon | 
In general, fall plowing, planting of cover Month Cotton / Corn | Oats | Wheat 
crops, a cleaning up crop ssidues and January 74 | 13.4 :y > 4 r 4.8 
weeds or rubbish about the fields, in the February 5.1 11.6 | es i 4.3 
fence rows, or on terrace banks, pays for March | 4.7 8.6 | 5.8 | 3.6 
itself in the control of insects April 3.6 6.1 | a i) ae 
MM cv deerens pi 3 7.1] 58 |) 3.6 
Jun 3.0 74 | $8 1 oe 
INOCULATION FOR LEGUMES | 38.300") 32.) 88] B3 | 
August | 2.6 6.3 17.6 17.6 
September .....] 13.1 6.8 | 12.4 | 16.6 
October ‘ lon 6.0 9.8 | 12.8 
r THE grouping below any one legume in November { 10.9 8.3 | 66] 8.9 
a group will, if it has nodules on its roots, December .. 14.2 12.7 | 7.2 | 66 


legume in the same The 
e know for no legume 


other corn, oats and wheat are 


i whole, and for that rea- 


inoculate for any 
group, but so far as 


figures tor 
tor the country as 


im at other group son figures for South alone would show 
Group 1—Red clover, crimson clover, alsike that these crops went to market somewhat 
clover, white clover, hop clover earlier than indicated here 





GRAZING CROPS 


| How 








| Planted, Seed | 
Grazing Crops } When Planted *er Acre | Grazing Period 


Alialia... ./Sept., Oct., March | Sroadcast, 20 to 25 |12 to 18 months after seeding, Mar 
| | pounds |} to Oct 

Melilotus or |Feb. anc March Broadcast, 10 to 4 /|60 days after seeding at any sea- 

sweet clover....| pounds son when growing 

Red clover....... Aug. 15 to Oct. 1 Broadcast alone 15 | 60 to 9) days after seeding; best 
| {| pounds of seed grazing March, April and May 

Crimson clover...|/Aug. 15 to Sept. 15|Broadcast 15 pounds! May 

Bur clover...... | Aug. 15 to Sept. 15} 40 to 60 Ibs. in bur! Late winter and early spring 

Cowpeas -+++}April 15 to July 1 |1% bu. seed broadcast,75 to 90 days after seeding; last 
| | % bu. in drill 30 to 9 days 

Soybeans.. ..../April 15 to July 1 |U% bu. seed broadcast}90 to 100 days after seeding; last 
% bu. in drill 6&) to 90 days 

Velvet beans.....|May 10 to June 15 |1 to 2 pecks not hull-|/ 150 to 180 days after seeding; last 





ed in drill 60 to 90 days 
1 to 2 bu. not hulled} 100 to 120 days after seeding; last 


Peanuts— Spanish |May 1 to J uly 1 





| 
jin drill 3 | 6) to 90 days 
ne : | 175 to % days after seeding, grazed 
Lespedeza......... |Feb and March |; bushel or 24 pounds| any time during warm weather or 
| _| seed broadcast. while growing a 
| Grazed during winter and spring, 
WOR ks ctinn eens |Sept. and Oct | With oats or some | but makes growth until March, 
| cereal, 2 pks. seed | April and May 
ae ..|Sept. 1 to Nov. 1 2 to 3 bushels seed | 
| | broadcast 
eee Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 {1% to 2 bushels seed 
| | broadcast 6) to 9 days after seeding--No 
Barley.... .{Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 |2 to 2% bushels seed] vember to June 
| broadcast 
ono .|Sept. 1 to Nov. 15 |2 to 2% bushels seed 
____——“ CS «SB nccast Tad; . 
BOPSAGM. <> scccves April 15 to July 1 |Broadcast 1 to 2 bu.|60 to 90 days after seeding; last 
| | seed | 30 to 9 days 


; |Mar. 15 to July 1 }2 to 4 pecks in rows|120 to 150 days ‘alter seeding; last 
| | ___}|_all_winter 

7,000 to 9,000 plants,| } 
3-ft. rows, 1% to 2/150 to 160 days after planting; last 
feet in row _| 60 to 90 days pa seen 

In rows, 3 to 4 Ibs.|45 to 60 days after seeding; last all 

seed; broadcast, 6 to} winter; spring seeding, until May 

8 Ibs. seed 15 


|Broadcast, 25 to 30] 
| lbs. Close drill, . 
April and May | to 25 Ibs.; 36-inch|50 to 75 days after seeding 
rows, 6 to 8 lbs. 


Chufas... 








Sweet potatoes...| Plants set in May 








| 
| 





Sept. and Feb. 15 
to March 10 


PPT CTE 





Sudan grass...... 











ESTIMATED PRICE OF FARM PRODUCTS RECEIVED BY PRODUCERS 
























































Comparable Prices for Recent Months also Shown 
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| |. | = = ia | “eS es is [ls Is le 

= | El iels| Ele fle iELebls gee le l& 

iz iz je} {2 | le l2 ~ is [| (2 le l= tele ke ls (c f8 2 ld le 2 

3 2 = = é ¢ © 7, v 4 & . = o |2 mS é 

2is |$ |e! |& |* [8s Is &/& 18 18 1s |e ie ioe lk he ls EL IBL Ie 

Date . < = sci * 7 3 & -nl ge » = f L v 7. C=] oe th i te Rieris 

4 ra u < ry 4 2 ro ° = a | o 2 - ba & - 18 4 ra s a be} = | = 

e. « ry Svls = o uv a | a a v z Ye ea a S ¢ |& es lesley 

~ = = ia S on c e Thee s 36 |"; onl Su Ga|\ halen cw Evlog on 22 e8|s 
Sulsul pn( oe! .b/ ouleuldulsw edad 25 Siu SeiSeiSsiog Saifaltes}/2-12 eZ 

Se(Ee| else) 2S)selSe eelee SulE €2 | 82/45 |SS/S8/ 24) 25 | 33) e5/64| = efEe]se 
selosléslaslasicsjaslasles a2 /52|\72|3$|2 3/23 eslSSi6siCS |asiosizsics cslee 
—_—. ——- —{ ——_—-|—_—__| a 2 a ee _—_—— — |_—$| —$| |__| |_| | "I 
1913, Nov. 15........ 73.4 69.9) 38.6) 73.4|11.97| 12.6) 28.7/ 31.3 11.4) 7.33| 3.99] 7.70] 2) 5.64| 15.6(57.71| 136). $8)1- 15122. 46 100}... .f-+-. 131.97)... | 44 
vov. 15 7.9| 67.5| 43.4{ 72.3/10.95 27.4] 28.2 | 6.02] 7.78] 4.68) 6. 158. 14] .84/14.01) 66)....).... (28.361... 
1913, Nov. 4e22.222] 92:3] $9.31 33.3) 62.91 9:99] 16:9) 24.0] cal 11:5] 6.331 $:85| 7.69] S.38] 6:26] 22.7[87.361 1271-97] <95[34.01| eli. Si": [34- 6113-201 4:2 
1916, Nov. 15........ 159.4] 87.0! 50.7} 80.3]10.31| 18.8] 32.8) 34.9] 13.9] 8.74] 6.44] 8.60) all 8.41] 29.4]62.67| 129)2.61|1.54]55.82| 173}1.62|1.03}$1.52)17..28| 4.4 
1917, Nov. 15........ 200. 4|137.0) 64.2|105.6|15.85] 27.5| 41.4) 41.2] 17.0/15.31| 8.21|10.66110.20|13.79| 55.9|75.00| 129|2.66|1.75/69.38| 296|2.27|1.61|53.52|20.70| 7.1 
1918, Nov. 15......... 205.1|138.4! 69.6/137.4/19.31] 28.4) $1.2] 51.7] 21.7/15.92| 9.14]11.94)10.11|12.54| 56.4|84. 51] 122|1.99|1.43/64.97| 205|2.31|1.50|59.93|23.66! 6.6 
1919, Nov. 15......... 214.0)134.0) 69.6)135-1)19. 40) 36.0) 58.0} 59.1] 22.0)13.36) 8.65)12.65) 8.35/11 43) 51.0}93.27| 113)2.74)2.12|72.65) 161/2.71}1.34)76. 16]17-85| 9.1 
ge elt "93.41 41.7] 29-71 91-8111-19{ 17.0] 41.0] $0.01 18 31 6.66) 4.681 720) 3.84] 6:12) 18:6159.28 8212-4212. 20120.13] 6811.85] 36|43.67|14.09| 3.7 
4 fr. A9 3 | 29, 11. d -0| 50. | 6.66) 4. -20) 3.84) 6.12) 15.6)53. 2)2.42)2.2 > |1.85} .36|43. 3. 
1993, Nov. 15......... 99.4] 64.3| 38.8] 79.0|11.38) 23.1] 40.2| 43.6] 17.21 7.78| 5.29 7.92| 6.02|10.30| 33.2131.62| 79|1.46|1.24140.18| 217|1.61| .89|50.54|18.43) 5.2 
1923, Nov. 13........| 93.7] 78.3) 40.8/101.0]12.75| 29.9] 44.3| 45.6] 17.7] 6.66] 5.23| 7.85) 6.20|10.01| 36.4/55.39] 78|2.12)1.75/45.92| 161|1.95| .94/51.49|19.57| 6.8 
1924, Nov. 15......... 133.6) 99.6) 47.4|130.3|12.88] 22.5] 39.3] 45.8) 18.5) 8.62) 5.43] 7.89] 6. 39/10.55| 40.1155.05 762.01|1.53]33.57| 94|2.34| :87/47-86|17.30] 6.3 
Dec. 15......++ 141.1/105.6) 50.6) 140. 1/12.69 2.2 41.8) 49.9) 17.9 3) 5.35 7.04 6. 4/10.96) 42..2|54.00 7312. 241.54155: 8 94/2.56) 90148. 49/16.65| 5.6 
| | i | 

1985, Jan. 15......... 162.1|112.0) $4.0)145.5|12.70] 22.7] 41.3] 48.6] 18.5] 9.31| 5.63] 8.50] 7.86]12.69| 42.8|54.81! 7312. 37|1.64|37.50/ 92|2.82) .93|48.49/17.10) 5.4 
GE Scared 169.8|114.5) 53.4]160.2)12.83) 23.0) 38.7) 35.7| 19.1| 9.62| 5.69] 8.87| 8.41]13.13] 43.2)54.79 78|2.52|1.94|37.14) 83)3.16)1.01/48.81|17.00) 5.5 
Mar. 15........ 164.0)112.1 49.71100.9112.8 24.5| 39.5] 23.9 20.0/11.83) 6.18} 9.21 8.20)13.48 43.0/56.19 81/2.44|1 -89)38.21 82)3.43}1.00/47 -01115.82) 5.9 
Be Bhewecsivu 140.5|103.8) 44.7]196.2|12.48) 23.7} 39.7} 24.2) 21.1)11.64] 6.55| 8.80| 8.42)12. 8/56. 2. 48)2.02}37. 3.67|1.07]46.17|17.18) 5.7 
eo AS Sa aL Bg Se Bae ea ES Fan Soe el Ee eel Bee ae ia o2 

UNE 1d... eed Je. ° od ° 23. ° ° él. . . . ° . ° . . “. a . . Oils. < 

| See 140_3/104.4| 45.3|188.7(12.48| 23.41 39.2| 27.9| 21.4{12.02| 6.55| 8.65] 7.17|11.71| 39-4/57.95| 81|3.79|2.90]36.41| 99|3.67|1.18]47.06|17.35| 5.4 
Aug. 15.....++. |150;4|106.5| 49:7|196.3]12.25] 23.4| 40.0] 30.0] 20.8/12.19| 6.58| 8.80 7.32|11.80| 38.1|58.26| 80/3. 30/2.41/36.52 13415. 24)1.13148.7117 6 5.2 
oe eee 144.4| 98.8) 38.1/177.4|12.421 22.5| 41.1] 31.1] 20.4|11.50) 6.27| 9.07] 7.27|11.95| 37.8|58.68| 77|2.7911.77|33.48| 139]3. 1211.05|47.43/16. 11) 5.7 
Os Ma dsevesss 136.4| 83.0 37.2/169.4]12.47| 21.5 44.2] 37.7| 20.0/11:16| 6.31] 9.52) 7.31/12.04| 37.2160.17| 71 qt Sis 13012. $3 98145. 46)15.49) 4.7 
Nov. 15.......-1148.8| 74.6] 37.6|144.4|13.07| 18.1] 46.1] 46.8| 19.2|10.66| 6.14] 9.16] 7.51]12.15| 37.8|60.69| 75/2. 28|1.75|27.64) 157\2.98| .78/44.81/14.42) 5.1 








+ Prices farmers paid. 
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Plant Diseases and Their Control 





ALFALFA 








LEAF-SPOT 
Symptoms.—Small, dark brown spots on 
leaves. Leaves yellow and fall. May result 
m severe defoliation. 
Control.—Mow early before defoliation be 


gins. New shoots frequently escape infec 


tion, 


LEAF BLOTCH 











Symptoms.—Oran ge colored spots on upper 
des of leaves; resemble effect of drout! 
Lesions on stems, but rarely girdling them 
Control.—Same as for leaf-spot. 
ANTHRACNOSE 
Symptoms.—Dark colored spots on stems 
1 petioles Stems and leaves wither and 
die. This disease affects swe F 
and is controlled in way 
Control.—Early cutting may give relief. Crop 
retation and destruction of diseased crowns 
where infection is severe. 
RUST 
Symptoms.—Small, reddish brown pustules 
occur on lower surface of leaves 
Control.—Same as eaf-spot. 





CORN 

















SMUT 

Symptoms.—Smooth, boil like outgrowths 
with a silvery membrane on any part of 
plant, especially the buds at nodes lower 
part of stalk Tasse) and silk espec 
usceptible. Enveloping membrane eventu- 
illy bursts, liberating black mass of spores. 
Disease carried over on litter in field or to 
feld in manure from stock fed on diseased 
plant. 


Control.—Crop rotatio: Destruction of lit- 


ter in field Avoid applications of infested 
manure. Frequent nspection of growing 
fields during summer Destruction (burn- 
ing) of all smut masses before membrane 
breaks. Proper field selection of seed corn. 
RUST 

Symptoms.—Red brown pustules on leaves 
and leaf sheath. Leaves may be killed. 
Control.—Plant crop early Rust usually 
more serious on late planted corn 


ROOT ROT, STALK ROT 


Symptoms.—Plants stunted, producing ears 














of poor quality Stalks have tendency to 
fall before winds, because roots rotted to 
such an extent cannot anchor plant Affect- 
d roots frequently pinkish in 1 Dis- 
coloration at basal nodes Far shanks brok- 
en or rotted. 
Control.—Select disease free seed corn. Use 
rag doll germinator and discard ears show 
ng diseased kernels Use a balanced fer 
tilizer, one with a liberal content of phos 
phorus and potash. 
COWPEAS 
¥ 

WILT 
Symptoms. Wilting of lower leaves 
Growth checked Gradual death of plant. 
Blackening of vascular tissue of stem and 


root. 











Control.—Plant wilt resistant varieties. Iron 
nd Brabham are resistant 

AN THRACNOSE 
Symptoms.—Da: ff of seedlings. Brown 





k- 


spots on leaves and bracts 5 


irregular 1 
ms and bolls—at first water 


en spots on st 


soaked appearance, later black; still later 
with pinkish center. Bolls rot before open- 
ing. Disease carried in the seed and on dis- 
eased stalks and debris in field. 


Control.—Proper field selection of seed from 
healthy plants. Crop rotation combined with 
planting two-year-old seed. Disease dies out 
in seed after two years in this climate. 

WILT (BLACK ROOT) 

Yellowing of 

spots in field. 


of stem and 


Symptoms.—Stunted 
lower leaves. Plants die in 
Blackening of vase 
root. Disease lives in soil. 





Control.—Use a rotation of wilt 
resistant 
and Miller are resistant upland cottons, and 
Salsbury and Watson's Long Staple are semi- 
staple 


four-year 
Covington- Toole, 


varieties Cook, 


varietics. 

ROOT ROT 

Texas, California, Ok 

d Arizona. Plants wilt 
. Roots badly af- 

indicated by name and 

pressure. 


resistant 


Symptoms.—Found in 
lahoma, New Mexico a 
uddenly and usually 
ected plants rot as 
break with slight 








Control.—Plowing in fall to kill cotton roots. 
Clean cultivation during winter. Use rotation 
especially strong in corn, sorghum, and small 
grains which are resistant. 

RUST (POTASH HUNGER) 

Symptoms.—Plants small, lack healthy green 
color. Leaves become yellow and mottled 
about middle of season, later becoming red- 
dish brown, and drop off. 

Control.—Select well drained fields for plant- 


>} 





ng. Rotate to build up humus supply low 
under green manure crops such as rye, cow- 
peas or soybeans Fertilize liberally with 
fertilizer high in potash content. 250 to 300 


pounds kainit or potash equivalent. 
SORE-SHIN, OR DAMPING OFF 
f wilting of 


Symptoms.—Damping off or 
ung seedlings. 
Control.—Crop 
adequate cultivation so as to 


fertilization, and 


insure strong, 


rotation, 




















gorous plants. 
OATS 
SMUT 
Symptoms.—Loose smut: Grain and chaff 
re replaced by a powdery black r which 
hatters as it rip l naked 
branches of the panicle All spikelets and 
ll heads on a plant ct Covered smut: 
Smutty masses ren en sed thin flow- 
er parts and are not sh blown out 
so readily as in the case of loose smut. 





Control.—Seed treatment with rmaldehyde 








Put seed in burlap sacks and immerse for 10 
minutes in formaldehyde solution made at 
the rate of 1 pint formaldehyde diluted with 
40 gallons of water. Leave grain for 8 or 
hours in sacks and sow while damp 
CROWN RUST 

Symptoms.—Orange yellow pustules on 
leaves and leaf sheaths early in season 
Later, long raised streaks appear beneath 
epidermis of leaf. 


Control.—Plant rust-resistant varieties. 


SOYBEANS 


MOSAIC 
Symptoms.—Affected plants stunted. Peti- 
les and internodes shartened. Leaflets stunt- 


ed, misshapen, and puckered, with dark green 
} 














crinkled or puffy areas along the veins. 

Control.—Avoid seed from localities affect- 
ed with the dise Plant resistant vari- 
eties. 


BACTERIAL BLIGHT 


Symptoms.—Small angular lesions on leaves. 
Water soaked in appearance at first; later, 
dark reddish brown to almost black. Spots 
on leaves thickly grouped and often conflu- 
ent. Stems, petioles, and pods also affected. 
Exudate often observed in quantities 
m the underside of leaf spots 


small 


seed 
been 


healthy 
not 


Control.—Crop rotation. Use 
from localities where disease 
reported. 


has 


SOUTHERN BLIGHT 


wilt, and may 
the 


Symptoms.—Plants lose color, 
die. The fungus is found usually at 
ase of the stem where it produces sclerotia 
resembling mustard seed. 
Control.—Crop 
cotton, Or corn in 


SUGAR CANE 


MOSAIC 
Symptoms.—Disease first evident on young- 


rotation. Plant oats, 


infested fields. 


ry¢, 

















er leaves. Leaves have a conspicuous pallor 
—light colored spots and streaks, or “‘wash- 
ed out” appearance. Plants become stunted 
in growth after planting infected seed re- 
peatedly for two or three years. 
Control.—Use healthy seed cane Rogue 
fields where the infection is 10 per cent or 
less. Plant resistant varieties Cayana-10 
and certain seedlings recently introduced 
from Java are immune 

RED ROT 
Symptoms.—Attacks both leaf and stalk. 
Leaf infection occurs on midr When con- 
fined to stalk, it is altogether internal. Tis- 
sues of stalk are bright red in color when 
cut in section. 
Control.—Destroy diseased and borer cane. 
Select healthy cane for planting by laying 


aside a selected seed plat ea 


IRISH POTATO 


EARLY BLIGHT 


dead 





year. 














Symptoms.—Dark brown, spots on 


aves, showing concentric 





rings. 
Control.—Spray with 4-5-50 Bordeaux mix- 
becon evident 


soon as spots 


SCAB 
Symptoms.—Rough, corky 
by spots on tubers. Disease 

potatoes. 


ture as 


scab- 


seed 


rregular, 
arried in 


alkaline soils or fertilizers. 


Control.—A void 


Treat seed in bushel lots for hours in 
mercuric chloride (corrosive sublimate), 4 
ounces of mercuric chloride in 30 gallons of 
water, 


BLACK SCURF 
Symptoms.—Small, black bodies on surface 
of tuber. Reddish brown cankers on young 
sprouts, which often die. Production of aerial 
tubers. 

Control.—Seed treatment as for scab. 
WILT 
Symptoms.—Plants become yellow and wilt. 
Brown discoloration of stem tissue. Brown 
ring discoloration if stem end of tuber is 

cut. 


Control.—Rogue diseased plants. Use cer- 


fied or selected seed from disease-free frelds, 
TIPBURN, OR HOPPERBURN 


Symptoms.—Dying and blackening of tips 
and margins of leaves. 


Control.—Spray with Bordeaux mixture as 

for early blight. 

DEGENERATION DISEASES (RUN OUT) 
(a) Mosaic 


Symptoms.—Evident only on foliage. Num- 





ber of types of mosaic. Dwarfing of the 
plant, becoming more upright. Leaves and 
branches’ brittle, small areas, separated 
from the normal green of leaves, giving a 
puckered, mottled effect. Decreases number 
and size of tubers. 

Control.—Use certified seed for planting. 
These seed have been rogued at intervals 
luring the growing season and are free of 





diseases. 
(b) Leaf Roll 
Symptoms.—Upward rolling of lower leaves, 
becoming thicker and leathery. Plant dwarif- 
ed and rigid in appearance. Few tubers pro- 
duced. 


reneration 


Control.—Same as for mosaic. 


(c) Spindle Tuber 
Symptoms.—Differs (a) and (b) in 
that it is evident in tubers. Diseased 
tubers longer and more cylindrical in shape. 
Bud end pointed and spindle shaped. Eyes 
more numerous Infected tubers produce 
plants with few potatoes. 


irom 


the 


Control.—Same as for mosaic. 


STRAWBERRIES 








field—three applications at intervals 


weeks. 


in the 
of two 
WILT 


Symptoms.—Usually noticeable on plants 


field at blooming time. Lower leaves tur 
yellow and plants become stunted and un- 
healthy. Stems and roots show dark disc 


oration in section. 

Control.—Crop rotation sometimes advocat- 
ed, but this method of control is uncerta 
Plant resistant varieties. Norton, Marvel, 
Marglobe, Louisiana Red, and Louisiana Pink 
excellent wilt-resistant varieties. 


cross 


are 





WATERMELONS 








AN THRACNOSE 
Symptoms.—lIrregular, light brown spots 
leaves and stems. Diseased tissue becomes 
brittle, breaking away leaving ragged holes 


Pinkish, like, mel 
Control.—Same disease attacks cantaloupes 
See recommendations under cantaloupes. 


pox sunken spots on 


WILT 
Symptoms.—Affected vines wilt suddenly 
Usually one branch at the tip, followed by 
others until whole vine is dead. This oc 
any time during growing season but usu 
when fruit is setting. Stem and roots dis- 
colored in cross section. 


Control.—Crop rotation for five years. No 
suitable varieties resistant. Select seed 
from uniform healthy melons. Avoid stable 


manure or compost, as this may be infe 


are 





from feeding stock diseased vines in hay 
Use only commercial fertilizer. Contro) 
drainage water from old infected fields. 





LEAF SPOT 
Symptoms.—Small brown spots with purple 
or reddish margins and gray centers. Causes 
defoliation. 
diseased leaves before 
litter after har- 


Control.—Remove all 
setting out plants. Clean up 














vest. Spray with 4-5-50 Bordeaux mixture 
as soon as growth starts in the spring. Re- 
peat at intervals of two weeks. 
BLACK ROT 

Symptoms.—Shank infection — black, dead 
patches at base of slips or draws. In field 
plants are stunted and unhealthy. On the 
roots (potatoes) large, roundish, brown to 


Tissues adjoining spots 
taste. 


bronze spots appear. 
discolored and bitter in 
Control.—Crop rotation for five years where 
oil is infected. Use for seed, potatoes from 
vine cuttings. Use new location for seedbed 
each season. Select seed stock carefully and 
discard any potatoes with suspicious spots 
or rot. Before bedding disinfect seed for 10 
minutes in bichloride of mercury—1 ounce 
of bichloride of mercury to 8 gallons of water. 


STEM ROT 


Symptoms.—Yellowing of foliage followed 
by wilting and death of entire vine. Stem 
and root tissue discolored (similar to cotton 
or tomato wilt). Disease carried over in soil 
and spread largely by planting diseased slips. 

Control.—See general recommendations for 
black-rot. Vine cuttings very important in 
controlling this disease. If only a few hills 
are involved, rogueing out of diseased plants 
and disinfection of hills with formalin or 
bichloride of mercury may be used. 

For additional information on black-rot, 
stem rot, and other sweet potato diseases, 
see Farmers’ Bulletin 1059, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


TOMATOES 


BACTERIAL WILT 
Symptoms.—Wilting of single leaf or entire 
plant. Usually results in destruction of en- 
tire plant. Stems dirty green or dark brown. 














Discoloration of stem tissue. Carried in the 
soil and spread by insects 

Control.—Crop rotation. See recommenda- 
tions under eggplant and Irish potato. 

BLOSSOM-END ROT 

Symptoms.—Blossom-end of fruit becomes 
black and sunken. 

Control.—Avoid heavy applications of ma- 


nure and nitrogenous fertilizer. If possible, 
provide uniform supply of moisture through- 
out growing season. Moisture supply during 


drouth is important combatting this dis- 
ease. 
DAMPING OFF 
Symptoms.—Young plants become affected 


at the surface of the ground. Stems rot off 
and plants fall over and die. 

Control.—Use fresh soil for seedbed each 
season. Add a layer of sand to seedbed to 
give ample aeration. Use water sparingly 
when plants first come up. Sow seed in rows 
and stir soil occasionally. Give plants ample 


sunlight. 

EARLY BLIGHT (Nailhead Rust) 
Symptoms.—Small brown to smutty black 
spots on leaves. Also spots and rots on 
fruit. 


Control.—Crop rotation. Spray plants with 
4-5-50 Bordeaux mixture before transplanting 
if spots on leaves appear. Repeat spraying 


BEANS 


ANTHRACNOSE 

Symptoms.—Rusty, round sunken spots wit 
reddish border on stems and leaves (m 
noticeable on pods). Disease penetrates 
seed, producing black spots on them. Car- 
ried in and on the seed and on refuse leit 
in field. 

Control.—Careful seed selection. Often nec- 
essary to obtain seed from regions free of th 
disease. Crop rotation. Produce home-grown 
seed crop by planting seed July 15 to August 
1. Seed matures in fall and is free of an- 
thracnose in this latitude. 


BACTERIAL BLIGHT 
Symptoms.—First appears as irregular, wa- 














ter soaked areas on leaves. These become 
brownish, dry, and papery. Similar spots 
on pods resulting in their destruction. Pene- 


trates pod and infects seed. 
Control.—Destruction of refuse left in field. 








Crop rotation. Careful seed selection. Long 
fellow Bush, Extra Early Red Valentine, 
Refugee 1000-1, Tennessee Green Pod, Ken- 
tucky Wonder Wax are resistant bush va- 
rieties. Resistant pole varieties include Ken- 
tucky Wonder and Texas Pole. 
SOUTHERN BLIGHT 
Symptoms.—Wilting of leaves and_ final 


death of plant. Stem near ground line shrunk- 


en and covered with mold like growth 
hard, round fruiting bodies about size of 
mustard seed. 

Control.—If disease is severe, plant cereal 


crops. If few plants are involved, rogue out 
and disinfect soil in and around hill or in- 
fected area with formalin—1 pint of formalin 


to 15 gallons of water—or a 1 to 1,000 solu- 
tion of mercuric chloride (corrosive sub- 
limate). 





CABBAGE 


YELLOWS (WILT) 


Symptoms.—Unhealthy appearance. ] 
lowing, drooping, and later shedding of lower 
leaves. May attack entire plant or one side 
only. Vascular system of stem and it 
brownish. Disease lives over in the s¢ 
Spread chiefly by using diseased plants fror 
infected seedbed 

Control.—Controlled largely by resistant va 
rieties. Wisconsin Hollander and All Seaso 
quite resistant. Crop rotation not a success 
since the disease persists in soil indefinite’3 
when introduced. 

BLACK ROT 

Symptoms.—First appears as blackening 
veins in patches along margin of leaf. Bl: 
ening spreads along veins to midrib and 
stem. Finally entire plant involved. Leaves 
wilt, turn yellow, and fall. Vascular 53 
tem discolored (black) in stem. Disease pe! 
sists in soil from preceding crops a! 
litter left in field; also seed borne. 

Control.—Crop rotation. No 
lard, rape, etc., for five years. 
nure resulting from diseased feed. Seed t 
ment recommended. Soak seed 
in formaldehyde (1 pint of formaldehyde 
30 gallons of water). Use new soil and new 
seedbed each year. 

SOFT ROT 

Symptoms.—Soft, slimy, wet decay a! 
ing any part of the plant, especially the 5¢@ 
Spreads rapidly. Wounds necessary to *=° 
fection. Much injury in fields, but greatest 
loss occurs in storage or in transit. 

Control.—Avoid wounding or bruising. Lt 
heads dry a few hours before crating or s*°™ 
ing for the market. 




















cabbage, ce? 

Avoid meée- 
reat- 
five minutes 





d. 
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Saves Hours on Care Alone 





f. o. 6. Detroit 


Fenders and 
Pulley extra 
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Drawn from a photograph of a Fordson at work 
on the farm of Charles T. Coleson, Greenville, 
Miss. Plowing heavy Bermuda grass sod 
which had not been broken for eight years. 
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“Fully three hours are consumed 
each day in harnessing and feeding 
eight mules while thirty minutes 
are sufficient for oiling and refilling 
the Fordson,” says Charles T. Cole- 
son, whose farm is near Greenville, 
Mississippi. 


“The Fordson dispenses with eight 
mules and three men and does the 
work better, quicker and cheaper. 


_ “By thorough preparation of the 


soil and being able to get my crops 
planted at the proper time, I have 
increased my yield surprisingly and 
saved much valuable time that 
would have been lost were it not 
for the Fordson. 


“The Fordson plows, harrows and 
ditches during January, February 
and March. In April it harrows 
cotton land ahead of the planters, 
while in May and June it operates 
the plantation saw mill. In July 
and August it pulls the mower and 
operates the hay press, ditches and 
runs the wood saw”. 


The nearest Ford dealer will be 
glad toexplain the easy payment 
plan to help you put the Fordson’s 


power to work for you now, 


lotor Gompany, 








Ordson. 





| 
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The Progressive F ‘armer 


What Farmers Want to Know About Gardening 





FERTILIZER FOR SMALL 
GARDENS 


HE amount of fertilizer needed for 
small plots, to give a certain amount 
per acre, is as follows: 











Pounds 

per acre Feet 
190 equals one pound for a plot....10x43 
200 equals one pound for a plot....10x21 
30 equals one pound for a plot....10xl4 
400 equals one pound for a plot....10xl1 
500 equals one pound for a plot....10x 9 
1,000 equals one pound for a plot.... 5x 9 
2,000 equals one pound for a plot.... 5x 4% 





TIME REQUIRED FOR BULBS 
TO FORM ROOTS 


FTER bulbs are put in pots in the 
fall for winter blooming, they should 
be put in a dark place until roots are 











formed. A cool cellar is an ideal place. 
liefore putting the pots in the dark 
place, soak them thoroughly in water. 
It takes some of the bulbs longer to 
develop roots than others, but on an 
average, the time required is indicated 
in the following table: 

Weeks Weeks 
Paper white nar- Daffodils, jonquils 
CHORE. ccccascees and other nar- 
Roman hyacinths 8 CISOUD occcsccces 10 
Dutch hyacinths 10 Small hyacinths 8 
err 10 Snowdrops 6 
CROCUS. .. cece os 8 





DON'TS FOR THE GARDEN 


ON’T overlook 
the garden. 











the actual value of 


2. Don’t expect a profitable garden from 
skimmilk soil—soil from which the richness 
has been skimmed. 


3. Don’t neglect to plow in the fall. 


4. Don’t overlook making a heavy appli- 
cation of manure in the fall. 
5. Don’t fail to incorporate the manure 


thoroughly with the soil. 


6. Don't fail to prepare the best seedbed. 
7. Don’t plant any but fresh and reliable 
seed. 

8. Don’t fail to follow the garden plan as 


nearly as possible for your conditions. 
9. Don’t neglect to practice shallow, 
cultivation. 
10. Don’t neglect to keep the soil culti- 
vated between the date of harvesting early 
crops and the date of planting fall crops. 


TO KEEP IRISH POTATOES 
FROM SPROUTING 


FTER being dug, Irish potatoes go through 
what is known as a rest period. During 
this time they will not sprout, regardless 
of temperature and moisture conditions. The 
rest period for late potatoes, that is, those 
that are dug during September or October, 


clean 











is usually about 100 days. For the earlier 
varieties, such as those harvested in the 
South in spring or early summer, the rest 


period is somewhat shorter. In order to keep 
Irish potatoes from sprouting at the conclu- 
sion of the rest period, it is necessary to 
put them in a temperature below 42 degrees. 


REPAIRING HOTBED SASH 


OMEMADE putty for use on hotbed 
sashes and other places can be easily 
made by mixing the following: 

One pint raw linseed oil, 5 pound white 
lead and 4 pounds whiting. Mix the lead 
and oil and stir in enough of the whiting 
to make a stiff dough. Pour this material 
on a board or other hard surface, which has 
been sprinkled with enough whiting to pre 
vent the mixture from sticking. Knead the 
mixture just though dough was being 
made, adding whatever amount of whiting is 
needed to give it the desired consistency. 
When made in this way, it will stay 
almost indefinitely if it is kept covered with 
water. Use this material to tighten up the 
glass on the hotbed sash. Clean up the 
frames and paint them, and their life will be 
considerably prolonged. Any good paint will 
do, a mixture of linseed oil and white lead 
paint being quite satisfactory. 


VEGETABLE YIELDS 














as 


soft 














HE estimated yields of garden vege- 

tables that follow are in no wise op- 
timistic, and a good garden can do bet- 
ter, according to John S. Gardner of the 
Kentucky Agricultural College. 


10 tomato plants will yield a bushel. 
1 pepper plant will bear a dozen fruits. 
1 pound of bean seed will yield 4 bushels. 


Dt eee 34 og nah Se ee ee ee 


























culturists of several Southern experiment 
stations and can be depended upon as be- 
ing reasonably accurate. 


Acres 
Cabbeme <0. cccecces Rutabagas ....... . 
Tomatoes Irish potatoes .... 7 
COMagGs: ccccccessee Snap beans ....... 14 
Lettuce Sweet corn ....... 12 
Mustard Eggplant ......... 18 
Spinach Cucumbers 12 
BEGEO cancoscee GRA. pevvineceskane 60 
Kohlrabi Pepper ..... idavun. o 
Beets ... PE Macsenacti cites 17 
Carrots BOMBER socwsesccss 14 
Onions ee Teer : 
Turnips ee 8 











VEGETABLE SEED TABLE 



















































































































































































































































1 pound of pea seed from % to 3 bushels. 
1 pound sweet corn seed will make 30 dozen. FOR SUCKING INSECTS 
1 okra plant will yield 15 to @ pods. 
1 pound of bush butterbean seed will yield : ; ¥ 
eo 1 to 3 bushels F the sucking insects like aphis and others 
1 pound of pole butterbean seed will yield are giving trouble, spray with a nicotine 
from 2 to 5 bushels. solution. Nicotine sulphate, Black Leaf 40, 
100 sweet potato slips will yield from 1% to 3 and others of this kind may be purchased 
bushels. from seed stores or can be made at home 
1 peck of seed Irish potatoes, 2 to 4 bushels. with some plug tobacco or tobacco stems. 
1 ounce of beet or carrot seed will make 1 Put one of these in boiling water but do not 
bushel. boil, and allow it to stand for several hours. 
% ounce of celery seed should make 600 When ready to use, dilute with clear water 
J stalks until the color is a light brown. Then ap- 
1 ounce of kale, turnip greens and rape will ply it when the sun is not shining. No harm 
make from 5 to 12 bushels. will be done if the solution is extra strong. 
1 ounce of spinach, from 3 to 6 bushels. 
l ounce of cucumber or muskmelon seed 
will plant 50 hills. CARLOT SHIPMENTS 
l ounce of watermelon seed will pliant 30 
hills. HE question often arises as to what 
acreage is necessary to grow to dil- 
KILL CUT WORMS ferent vegetables, to be able to ship in 
carlots. The answer to this question 
GOOD way to control gg 1s ne must vary considerably, because weather 
a poison mash. Make it D +s a “4: : 
means of — . ¥ conditions, soil fertility, etc., make the 
mixing six pounds wheat bran and four e ’ 9 : 
ounces Paris green or white arsenic. Take yields vary so much. The table following 
one pint of molasses and the juice and rind gives the acreage recommended as being 
of one lemon or orange, and put in one gal- necessary for carlot shipments. 
lon of water. Pour this liqu yver the bran ? 
and poison, and stir thoroughly. Then scat- In the case of okra, the large acreage is 
ter it broadcast along the rows where the required because in order to have this veg- 
cutworms are giving trouble Apply it just etable go on the market in the best condi- 
before dark so as to have it in a fresh con- tion, it should be picked at least ogy sec- 
dition when the cutworms come out early the ond to third day. These figures are the re- 
next morning. sult of careful investigation by the horti- 
= ————S===— == = 
Depth to Plant Tine of 
Vegetables Time Ms Width ef Rows, ond Suece tn on « ew —S Remerbs 
— —e —_  L.atx  §6Lee eo Palmetto, One year from { Rich loose ary 
Asparagus a Bg 6 to 7 in. Bowe © YA! > 100 roots for | ae kh At ccomea® 
Hane | March to Mars [we Ph This ¢ =m, 
(bush snap. July to Aug. 15 
bush lima) . 
Tens “April to Awe ltwit flows 3 +e ln | 1 pt w 100 TL; | Kentucky Won- | 8 to 10 weeks | Do well when 
(pele ease of os in 1-3 bu. per acre der, pas oe 
pole lima) sy + _ 
Beets Feb. is to Mer) 1 in Rows if in. to [| 1 os. to 86 ft Ecli @ to 1 days [Thin to # im in 
(Garden) 1; July to Sept ta ft ; fee. per acre Blood Terniv, the drill 
thindy in drill Egyptian ast er 
Brant Sprouts | Sam we de> |G in en 2 we eR Pt we 2000 | Matchies, | After 
=— troneplant ta mM. ¥.. deeper om 1 1% ate Perfection. in alt aoe of 
August ft in ie Geors 
Cabbage | Jet. to Aor; | Set plente in | Rowe 2% to 8 | 1 on. to 4000 Wakefield ot if weeks 
June to Sept soil to bettom ft: 1% te = ts ». _ jen. 
leaves im the dri per acre Flt 4 
Ste A % hh. iS in. to 2 to 100 ft; ]  Chantenay Wi te 15 days Soak seed 
~ — i Ay val WRT ow thinty | ‘0 Too per seve. | Mall Looe Sca before planting 
Long Orenge . im 
é March 15 to Tw ttn 7 Tos t © bill: | Rocky Ford, 98 to 90 days [Thin to 2» 
antaloupe » * pleated sme in Pa 5 Ibe. per Eden . t « hill 
drill ecre Pink Queen ‘ 
— 1a cowbell, 100 w 120 days ‘Tanspiest 
Cauliflower Tan Tks in % to 1 in ae ey 7 om. te 3.000 Sn ye stan & te 
| May and June i ; - EK 5s 7. 
Ce 7 i 5 000 White Gaye | Sow in - mois 
Celery “Kora to July % tol ay * Th is? ~ ar Ad ape LA 
— per acre Giant Pascal 
Gilierde | Tune to August tol t Rows § fC: 18 | 1 os to 3000 Georgia After frost 
to 4 in. in plants: 4 &. or 
drill per acre Southern 
Corn (sweet) Mareh to July 2 in DH tw 4/1 pt to 160 bills | Country Gentle | 00 to 100 days | Field corn can 
fU; 12 to 18 in. | \& bu. to sere man. be weed 
tn drill Early Adame, 
ws |__Eversreen. 
“Cress (water) ‘Bow in spring 7 in Sow thinly Ton i t Water Cress ‘About 100 days tT) . 
damp place 
Cucumbers March 15 to 1 to 2 ip Rews 3 to 4 ft.;] 1 os. to 50 hills; White Spine, 60 to 80 days Plant early to 
July 2 ft in éril 2 to 8 ibs. per Leng Green, ‘ avoid 
"Eas Plant Feb. in bot y tol ie Rows 8 to 4%: | 1 ce to 1.500 Bisck Beauty, | 100 to 120 days | Attacked by po- 
beds ; set plants 3 ft im drilf P tsto bogs 
April to July High Bush, 
——___—_——— — Improved Purple 
Endive Aug. & Sept % tol in Rows 18 in. to | 1 oa to 200 ft Green Curled, 70 to 00 days | Tic. up leaves to 
* 2 ft apart; sow White Curled. blanch 
thin 
a =—_— Tan. to March; % to) ie “Rows 18 in. to | 1 oc. to 200 fc :] Spring Kale, Cte 8 weeks Good winter - 
Aug. t Oct 2 ft.; or broad- | 6 ibs. oer acre Blue Kale, ereene 
inert - eas FFU 
Kohl Rabi “Mar to Aus % tol io Rows 2 ft apari| 1 ox. w 200 ft; | White Vienna, | © to 10 weeks | Plents may be 
6 to 8 in. in 4 ibe. per acre Purple Vienna. crown 
Saar art Sein _ transplanted 
7 Leek Sow in Spring to tin. In beds; or rows | 1 emp to 100 ft Large Flag year from | May be trane- 
3 ft epart planting planted 
~~TLettuce “Tan. to Apr. % w I in Rows 18 in. to |? on. to 200 ft; #0 to 90 days 
duly to Nov 2 ft; 6x6 in. in] or 3,000 plants from seed 
" #., a __ cold frames a oe os} Ss 
—~Martard Sow in spring i tol in Te . “te 100 tS 7 te 8 weeks | Dont allow t 
and fall apert; or broad- 4 \be. per acre fo to seed 
cast 
tn War. 18 tw May |” i to lin. | Rowe 8 ft. apart] 1 ot 30 bills | 70 to 80 days | Soak seed over 
2 ft im drill 8 lbs. per acre night 
Onion Sets | Jan. to April; i te 2 in Rows 15 in. to | Qt. to 50 feet of 90 to 120 days 
Sept. to Nov 2 ft. apart; 4 to] row; 8 bu. per Yellow Danver, 
in. in 2 il Prise Taker, 
Silver Skin a Aeon ee 
Parsley Feb. to Apr a % ~ | “Rows 12 to 18 | 1 os. to 200 ft. | Dwarf Perfee- About 8@ days 
Aug. to Oct nh. apart; or in t ‘ 
— a — se 7 
Parsnips Jan. to Apr.; 1 in Rows 18 in. to 2/1 ot. to 200 ft About 100 days 
Aug. to Oct ft.; sow thin) 5 Ibe. per acre. 
meee S ne 9” lll ce ag clin MEE BD 2. = 
"Ensiish Peas | Dee. to March, 1% ta in Rows 2% to § |i pt. to 1 at, for @0 t 100 days Plant every 2 
Aug. for fell t te 6 in, in 100 ft.; 1 bu weeks for suc 
crop dri! per acre coasio 
Telephone, 
—s Marrowfat. 
Pepper Feb. in beds i in “Rows | 3 te ny “Ton. to 1,200 | Ruby King. 0 to 90 days Treneplant 
transplant April a ft plants; 6 os. per Large Bell. from planting carefully 
to July drill acre Chinese Giant. 
——— — ——. Spanish Pimento 
Tan. 15 to Apr 4 te 6 in Rows 3 ft; 12 te) 1 p pk 2 200 ft. 0 to 90 days Plant sound, 
i; June 15 to 18 in. in drill © bu. per Blice — clean seed 
Aug. 1, 2d crop pao , 
Lestat Sacew 
tain (late) 
ae a ee 
Bed Feb. and Cover seed 2 in Rows 3 ft bu. yields 3,000 Nancy Hal}, 100 to 130 days 
s Sweet) Mareh; in open to 24 in. in plants Porte Rico, 
March to June fee a mn - = Triumph + al 
Radish Jan. to May: | % to 1 in Rowe 12 to 18 va. to 100 ft Scarlet Globe [30 to 40 days | May be sown 
Aug. to Nov in. apart i2 ibe. per ecre Freneh, . with carrots or 
Breakfast, parsiey 
te Icicle 
Rape Sd SdFret. to Apr. % toi in Hows 2 ft apart] 1 oe. to 100 1t.; | Dwarf Eseex 70 to 0 days | Keep cut back 
July to Oct. cr broadcast 3 to ot. Ibe per for greens 
——Rhubar’ | Nov. and Feb. | Cover roots 4 | Rows 3 fL; or in] ~~ Vietari 1 to 2 yrs. from pied te 
inches beds 1 us, planting northern pert of 
Mammoth Red. rate 
Rulebage Saly to Sept | GS te a in. | Re ~ Purple Top. 8 to 100 days 
~"Salsily March to May % to) m. All summer Deep rich sold 
Spinach — to Apr.; i fe Rows 18 in. to 2] 1 oe to 10 | @@ to 70 days | Requires rch 
Aug. to Nev. ft.; sow thinly eo) 
~ Squash Mar. 15th to 1 to 2 ix Rows Sto 4 ft; | 1 on to 50 hile, Yellow 6 to 80 days Thin to 2 
June 1 2 to R. e in 4 Ibs. c plants per hill 
“Geiss Chara eb. tc Apr; | in awe in. to 2] 1 os. to 100 ft 60 to 80 days | Tie up leaves to 
July to Oct. : ped “Ke A blanch 
——Fomatocs” | Peb. tn bot beds: |] G in. for seed | Rows 3% to @ Tez to 2,600 80 to 100 days | Stake and prone 
set plants Apr. mt; 3 tw 4% plants, 4 ot per Earliana, from plants 
to July in drill re 
Furni Jan to March; iim Rows 18 La t % tw % 
rnips gh ~ Tf ry days 
i. 
Watermelon | March to June bets te wn W te 10 days | ~~ Thin wo 
chec ke plante in bit 
































LEASE note that the figures given in this 














table are subject to certain changes under 
varying conditions of growth, harvest a: 
storage. They will also vary somewhat 
cording to variety. The figures repres« 
averages. 
| 
Se: = - 
JE: Selo: 
les! wo |\Se Es 
Vegetable SElew | ie fe . | 3. 
~ eo i o ss 
avice| * |es/ ts 
egies) ee |BE ot 
beg | eee os } ‘6 , ra ie 
Golds! £3 [Fs Hs 
| cial 
Asparagus ......| 90} 3-4 1,000} 32 
Beans coccsece 90 | 2-3 100! 30 
ES iayaias si 80 | 4-5 1,750! 10 
Beet, mangel 80} 4 1,200} 10 | 
Brussels sprouts} 8&5 | 4-5 6,500} 24 
Cabbage ........) 8] 4 5 24 {| 5-10 
EASUGE scccsees ot fo Les 4.0 8- 
Cauliflower . 75 | 4-6 5 
Celery ....e.e00-| 80} 3-4 
COMSIES .ceedecs 8 | 3 
Corn, sweet 8 | 3 
Cucumber ...... 85 | 5-7 
Eggplant ...... «| 75 | 4-7 
MMGIVE cccccccece 80 | 5-8 
Pree 85 | 4-6 
Kohirabi ........ 8S | 3-5 
SE ns iapesesoen 80 | 1-3 
oer eee 90 | 4-6 
Melon, musk 85 | 5-7 
Melon, water 85 | 5-7 
Mustard.......... 85 | 3-7 
GEER ccccccccccse 85 | 1-4 
Onion 80 | 1-3 
Parsley ... 70 | 1-3 
Parsnip cccccesesl 79 | 1-3 
PE. Aadhveuecseua 90 | 1-3 
OS ear 75 | 2-4 
90 
90 | 4-6 
75 | 1-3 
80 | 3-6 
Squash, summer! 90; ¢ 
Squash, winter.| 9/| 4 
Tomato . 85 | 3-6 
MEE. cccoevsers 90 | 4-6 























SEED REQUIRED 


N ounce of celery seed will produce 3,00 

plants. 

It takes one ounce of cauliflower seed to 
produce 2,000 plants. 

From two to three pounds cucumber seed 
are required to plant an acre. 

To plant an acre of beans, an average of 











a bushel of seed is required. 

On an average five pounds of watermelon 
seed is enough to plant an acre. 

A half pound of pepper seed will be re- 
quired to produce plants enough for an acre. 

Enough plants to set an acre of tomatoes 
can be produced from one-fourth pound of 
seed. 

To plant an acre of cantaloupes, about 
three pounds of seed is needed. 

On an average, five pounds of seed or 12 
bushels of sets is the amount required to 
plant an acre of onions. 

On an average, four pounds lettuce seed 
is required- to produce enough plants set 
an acre. An ounce is supposed to pr duce 


5,000 plants. 
One ounce of cabbage seed should produce, 


on an average, 2,000 plants, thus show ng 
that to set the plants thick and provide for 
some loss, one-half pound seed is needed 
to produce plants for an acre. 





TO DESTROY MOLES 


can be controlled by punch 


HOW 


MOLES 














ing a hole about every four or hve 
feet along the runway of the mole, dro! 
ping a teaspoonful of calcium cyanide 
in each hole. The fumes penetrate the 
runways and kill the moles. Close the 
openings with a wad of grass put 
a layer of soil over the wad. This treat 
ment can be made at any time oi te 
day. 
The above method with calcium cyanide 
can be used against rats, crayfish, ¢tc. 
It is claimed that castor beans planted 5 
u 


intervals in ground infested by moles Ww 
keep the pests away. Carbon nent? 

poured into the holes, and the ope 
made for the purpose quickly stopped 
a piece of sod, will kill the moles, as 
will penetrate the most remote part 0: 
runs. 




















February 20, 1923" 











He and his three sons all wear them 


Monroe, Mich., August 4, 1925 
My three sons and I have been wearing “‘Ball-Band” Footwear for 
years and I guess we always will wear them, for we have had the 
best kind of service out of them. We run a dairy farm of 120 acres, 
milking a dozen cows. I feel that any footwear with the Red Ball 


Trade Mark is bound to be good. 
GEO. GODFRIED. 








What a big Iowa farmer says 

Clinton, Iowa, July 9, 1925. 
I have beena continuous user of the “Ball-Band” Footwear forthree 
years and find them more serviceable and better adapted for my 
use as I am operating a two hundred and fifty acre farm and am 
forced to be out in all kinds of weather. I wish to notify you that 
I would not hesitate to recommend your “‘Ball-Band” Footwear 
to anyone. LEE C. KELLY. 














A FREE BOOKLET 
hetero oeuintwsont Look forthe 


e sell ‘* Ball-Band’’ Footwear, write us. We 
will send you the name ofa dealer who can 

: supply you. Our free booklet,’*‘More Days R ED BALL 
de Wear,’’ shows many kinds of Boots, Arctics, 


Galoshes, Light Rubbers, Work Shoes, Sport 
Shoes, Wool Boots, and Socks — something 
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Millions of 


Farmers Know 


That “Ball-Band” Footwear 
Gives More Days Wear 


Farmers soon find out the things that give 
them the most for their money. Over thirty 
vears ago farmers discovered the wearing 
qualities of “‘Ball-Band”’ footwear. 


Since then millions have worn boots, arctics, 
rubbers and other rubber and woolen foot- 
wear as well as leather work shoes bearing 


the Red Ball Trade Mark. 


Read what the men say who are quoted on 
this page. Ask your own neighbors what 
they think of ‘“‘Ball-Band.”” Many will tell 
you that their fathers and grandfathers be- 
fore them wore footwear with the Red Ball 
Trade Mark. 

That same foot protection and comfort are 
today possible for every member of your 
family. There are styles and sizes for every 
man and woman and every boy and girl. 


Boots for Spring Weather 


Three “‘Ball-Band” products are shown here. 
The short boot is something every farmer 
needs, particularly at this time of year. No 
wet, cold feet to interfere with farm work 
and endanger health when vou wear these 
boots. 

These ‘‘Ball-Band” boots are vulcanized by 
our Vacuum process. Rubber and fabric are 
welded together. Seams and ridges are 
rolled out so that there is perfect foot com- 
fort inside and absolute protection outside. 


A Work Shoe With a Tougher Sole 


The same high quality, the same “more 
days wear,” are built into the Mishko Sole 
leather work shoe, also illustrated. Nothing 
equals it for everyday use about the farm, 
and workingmen in townalso find it out-wears 
any other shoe. The upper is full grain 
leather, soft and pliable. The sole is a special 
**Ball-Band” product. It is surprisingly 
tough, yet flexible and waterproof. 


Light Rubbers for Everyday Wear 


**Ball-Band” light weight rubbers, one style 
of which is shown here, are just the thing to 
wear over leather shoes. They are light, 
they protect the shoe, fit snugly and look 
well on the foot. “Ball-Band” light weight 
rubbers have a gloss finish that lasts un- 
usually long. See your dealer for other 
types of ““Ball-Band” rubbers and get fitted. 
Look for the Red Ball and get the same serv- 
ice and “more days wear’ that millions 
of others are enjoying. 


‘BALL-BAND’ 


Rubber, Leather & Woolen 


FOOTWEAR 








- for every member of the family. 
- We make nothing but foowear  MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. — “TheHoweThat Pays 


and we know how 





473 WATER STREET, MISHAWAKA, IND. Millions for Quality” <4 
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FERTILIZER FORMULAS FOR LEADING CROPS 


A New and Better Way to Make Cotton I.—FORMULAS RECOMMENDED FOR USE BY NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS 


’ , ‘ 4 HESE recommendations are to a large extent based yn the lings long- 
Using the Covington Cotton Seed Dropper and Combination Planter I ypreencounengallee ad Prag: Acinic op lt yogic nag. ally: Been 


time field experiments conducted in different parts of the state by the Depart- 
Saves Cost of Chopping 

















ment of Agronomy of the North Carolina Experiment Station. 


With all crops grown in any part of the state, it will be found that the percentage 
nitrogen in the different formulas may be economically reduced, within limits, as the per 

















1 3/ 
Saves Vato 3 /4 Cost of entage of organic matter in the soil is increased North Carolina soils are low in 
Hoeing and 2, Cost of organic matter and aierngen Phe recommendations, therefore, have been made for soils 
vhich are medium to low in organic matter and potential productiveness. 
Seed , 7 Application Percentage Composition 
Crops per Acre Phosphoric 
. . i . < ac ‘4 } re 1 
Plant Seed in Hills, For Coastal Plain: _P nunds a id Nitroger Pe tas 
° Py Cotton .. 500 to 90 7 to9 4 to7 3 to 
Quit Chopping and Tobacco . ; 800 to 1,000 g 4 4 
Make 10 per cent to Corn ..... 0 to 400 6 to8 5 t06 2 to 
Small grain , 30 to 400 8 5 3 
50 per cent More Irish potatoes 1,000 to 1,200 6to7 6 to7 5 
Cotton Every Year. Sweet potatoes 1,000 to 1,200 7 to8 4toS 6 
Legumes ....... 300 to 400 _10 2 ‘ 
“ For Piedmont: 
It Never Misses Cotton—On light silty soils . 60 to 800 10 to 12 ; 
a Hiil’’ On clay and clay loam soils 50 to 8M 10 to 12 4 2 
Tobacco : ean 800 to 1,000 10 4 - 
COOG. acsarcsier sawed : WO to SH 10 4tosS 0 to: 
It Drops Seed Just Sweet and Irish’ potatoes as 800 to 1,000 10 4 c 
as They Come From Sm all grain Serrereecare eS ; 300 to 500 w 12 ‘ +. 0 
H egumes- n soils low in humus ..... , to to ) to . 
the Gin, as Many to On soils with considerable humus 300 to 400 12 0 ‘4 
Hill as Wanted and For Mountains: 
Hills Any Desired Corn Seana S 300 to 2 12 ‘ ( 
4 4 obacco ...... : to 1,006 4 
7 . Distance Apart. SN - Gaancteedsedees eer 40 to 600 10 to 12 4 0 
N 7 hi Irish potatoes .......... Pye, . 800 to 1,000 10 4 4 
. Legumes—On soils low in humus 300 to 400 12 2 4 
The NEW WAY or COVINGTON PLAN is This: Ge colle tow in hemes... 30 to 3 12 2 ‘ 


_Cotton can be made at less cost and with the yields bigger if plants are bunched —C. B. Williams, Chief in Agronomy, N. C. State Coilege of Agriculture 
like peas or beans. There should be 6 to 10 plants, 18 to 24 inches apart. Therefore, 
you drop the seed just as you want the plants to grow, saving two-thirds the seed, all WHAT FERTILIZER TO USE : IN SOUTH CAROLINA re 
the om S ereng, meses all the nosing gor, one oe make 1% ate more cotton HESE recommendations are based on experimental results secured by the Souti 
er the way. .The planter wi this, “ issin. ill. < ‘ » , " ° . 
ae ee toad ie head 7 se ae Pro gh age ve sna y- Airs wilt diese inteah Carolina Experiment Station in tests conducted throughout the state :— 

s dro ri 2 $ « igto an y ) . - . F 
the hardest crust and produce strong, vigorous plants and a perfect stand where seed 1. Certain areas in the Coastal Plain characterized by red soils are usually underlaid 
scattered along in the usual way could only come up to a poor stand of poor plants by a red clay subsoil. Such land requires relatively less potash, and may have a large: 
lacking in vigor and incapable of making a satisfactory crop. proportion of nitrogen applied at planting, than the lighter sands underlaid by a coarser 


I know of no one who has followed my plan explicitly, regardless of weather or soil subsoil. - : . . : 
conditions, who has ever made a smaller crop than he did under the old method. (That 2. On extremely sandy soils, such as predominate in the Sand Hills, the nitroger 
should not be derived exclusively from inorganic sources. On such soils a divided appli- 


is, any one who made comparative tests.) 
cation of complete fertilizer is sometimes advisable. 


What Followers of My Plan and Users 3. The gray soils of the Piedmont, especially if somewhat sandy in nature, require 
Sa ° relatively more potash than do the heavy red soils underlaid by red clay subsoil. 
. My Planter y: 4. The kind and quantity of fertilizer to apply to corn and to small grains depencs 
f The mene 44 tes gg — are but =z ~ i ee pew g receives vee, ~~ largely upon the fertilization of previous crops. Following cotton, which has been liberally 
of my planter and method tn 25, show most emphatically that when my method is fertilized, corn and small grains do not re- 


followed 100 per cent a much greater increase in the yield than the 3 per cent I claimed 
in 1925 is actually obtained: 


quire heavy applications of phosphoric acid and 
potash, but they respond readily to nitrogen 
Piedmont Plateau.—Rolling to hilly topog- 














“T planted 12 acres of cotton this year with a votton this new way. I like the 18-inch distance 
‘ovington Cotton Seed Dropper, using 800 pounds best with 6 to 8 plants. I did not thin any of — . : ; 
fertilizer per acre. Dropped 6 to 8 seed 18 Inches my cotton, Left it just Uke I planted it.—Walter raphy. Gray to red surface soils ranging 
apart. I did not thin this cotton at all. Have Shellton, New Boston, Texas from sandy loam to clay. Subsoil usually a 
already ginned 17 bales and will get 1 more I like your planter. I would not do without fi. friat itt cl: v yin in color 
D. B. Broxton, Hilltonia, Ga.” it. I planted some 12-inch hills, thinning to ! | fairly friable, gee Ate ia iia . 
“I can verify the above, for I] was there when and 2 plants, Planted some in 18-inch hille and | trom deep red to yellow. 4 
the cotton was planted, picked and ginned.—J. E thinned some to 2 stalks per hill and some left Sand Hills.—Ridgy topography. Grayish 
Larisy, Hilltenia, Ga lant titf 2 é 7 plant I think 1 gy pograpny y J 
‘ as planter pu rom 2 to plants. thin ‘ . ‘ . » ; 7 
“This cotton was grown on my place and these made 20 per cent more cotton aan I left tt like sandy soils, on pale yellow, loose sandy sub 
statements are correct When this cotton came it came up. I want the agency here.—J. soils. Soil and subsoil generally more oper 
up I was afraid of the thick hills, and now I am Farmby, Albertville, Ala.’ than in lower lying coastal plain. 
convinced that this is the best way to pl lant cotton, “We planted 70 acres of cotton tn 10 days wit . ‘ alli 
M. N. Roberts, Hilltonia, Ga vour planter. This cotton was not thinned and Coastal Plain.—Gently rolling to flat topog 
sine’ our hill planter kaye De rfeet satisfaction, It required very little hoeing and made from a halt raphy. Gray to light brown sandy soile or 
ded to my yield increase will say, at leas to near a bale per acre, being about 40 per cen! . : ‘le li 
50 per cent, if not more. I would not take $50.00 ps Bhs the usual crop. We re well pleased with sandy to sandy clay subsoils. Subsoile light 
for it if I could not wet anowm . It's bas ber the planter and would not think of planting the yellow to red. 
you claimed it to bk % OW. ainey, atties- rid way, and believe it will pay anyone planting » 
bure. Mise." , é as much as % acres to buy thie planter.—A. M Coastal Plain 
“Tl can truly say that your planter is more than Ray!l, State Line, Miss. P i 
you claim. I have used several different planters, I find your planter all O. K. tn every respect te gonad ppnreetnte Dempaniaen Side-D . 
and if I could not get another one would not sell I used it as you directed and find it the idea - under crop 1osphnor- tro Side-Dressing 
it at any reasonable price. Cotton planted with Can say I found blooms In the cotton that I drop- Crop pounds ic acid &e n Potash f ‘ 
your planter will make at least 50 per cent more ped 10 to 12 days earlier than I did in the other Cotton ceceeeee OOto 800 8tol12 3to5 3to4 1M pounds nitrate of soda or 
per acre with 50 per cent Se cost. It at mise cotton, EF will need another planter and think 75 pounds sulphate of ammonia 
o dropping cotton seed or corn will ree- mine is going to sell several more for you.—R. E. : 3 2 > . ; f j 
ommend your planter to aa highest degree.--R, L. ‘ryer, Troy, Ale. y wiby VOTR  oeesevess Wto 30 8Stold 3Sto4 2tod 100 so 200 pounds nitrate of soda or 
75 to 150 pounds sulphate of ammonis 


“IT planted ty “twenty- -fire acre plots of cotton, | 


Southern, Camden, 8. , 
“It gives me pleasure advise you, in my judg- all practically the same land. The seed on one Tobacco ...... 1,000 to 1.400 &to 10 tto4 3to4 None 
ment. yuu have the best cott nh planter used in plot or farm was planted with your dropper, and Small grain ... 150 to WO S8tol0 3to4 2to3 100to 20 pounds nitrate of soda or 
this section (mir results, with one season's experi- o this plot we made 18 500-welght bales of cot 1 
ence, has been highly satisfactory. I estimate we ton, Which was % bales more than was made on Send Hill 75 to 150 pounds sulphate of ammonis 
probably made 25 to 33 1-% per cent increase tn either of the other 11 plota. The tenant using ‘ " an e : 
our yields by the use of your planter.—J. M. this dropper says that he would not take $100.00 Cotton .... M0 to 80 P8tol2 sto5 4to 5 10 pounds nitrate of soda or | 
Diffee, Diffee Cotton Co., Cordele, Ga.’ for it unless he knew he could get another. Al! 75 pounds sulphate of ammonia 
“IT planted 30 acres of cotton this year with my the farmers like the Covington Planter and I Corn . Peas 20 to 300 8toi0 3$to4 2to3 10to AW pounds nitrate of soda or 
——— ee ee See ee oe se thank you for wh at it means to me.—J. T. Spel! 75 to 150 pounds sulphate of ammonia 
same time and got a good stand. 20 acres of this “TL will say 1 like your planter fine. Plantes Small grain .. 180to 200 Sto10 3to4 2to3 10) to 20 pounds nitrate of soda or - 
I thinned and on this I got 5 bales. T did not my crop and two others and we are all well 75 to 100 pounds sulphate of ammonia 
thin the other 10 acres and made 10 bales on it— pleased. It ~1 all you claim it to be--W. C. Piedmont 
L. IL. Godbee, Cirard, Ca. Conner, Columbus, N. ©. - Wt Py 10 te . ia > 2 100 ‘ ; ede ot 
“T have uscd 10 or 12 different planters and “Used your planter aa directed on a plot. of Cotton ........+. @ » $00 10 to 12 to5 2tod = govade or yo mioate 0 anne. ot 
yours is far ahead of any I have ever used. I used 1% xeres. Did not put a hoe in it and made 4 a oa — . / s. or more sulphate a - 
t as per your recommendations and sared my chop- bales weighing over 500 pounds each. No other Corn 150 to 200 10 to 12 3to4 0to 2 1Mto 20 pounds nitrate of soda or 
ping and the yield of cotton was much better land on place did this well, and it was very 75 to 150 pounds sulphate of ammonia 
os Pp P 
than ever before, at least 2 per cent increase. dry year (ioing to plant 100 acres next year Small grain ae iN to 20 10to12 3to4# Oto2 100to 200 pounds of nitrate of soda o: 
and I did not have a fair show it was so late and same plan. J. S. Dickson, St. Clair, Ala.” 75 to 150 pounds sulphate of ammoni 
dry. Your planter is all you say it is and I have “IT have been using your cotton droppers since - Pp . : “oll 
recommended it to my neighbors.-—J. F. Beason, they first came out. and will not have any other. —T. S. Buie, Agronomist, Clemson College. 
Meridian, Miss.’’ This year iad two adjoining farms, same ferti)- al 
“Your planter is the best I have ever seen and ization and Bet wee one eo acres and IIl.—WHAT FERTILIZERS TO USE IN VIRGINIA \ 
it does all you claim. I have used several others made 9 bales thick spacing, and the other 15 acres ") if . * ¢ . , facsits . ati £ > yy ini 
but yours is best. I made more cotton this year and made only 9 bales, thin spacing. I think thie HE =e table contains: the veg gon! seat aoe ndations ot ” diffe Tie 
with it than I ever made before. Give me Coving- as good recommendation for thick spacing as you rric ] ¢ “xperiment Station for the rincipal crops rown in the ifferent 
ton's Planter and throw all others away.—J. W. can get. M. D. L. Perkins, Perkins, Ga.’ Agricu tur al - I ie = 4 P » I Ps 8 i 
Gay, Jacksonville, Texas . i . “I like the cotton seed dropper I bought of you soil sections of Virginia. It will be noted from the table that the state ha 
“Your Covington Cotton Seer ropper an last spring fine. I thinned a part of my crop * 8 . OO . +s Mitewdae satin . P . 
Combination planter is the finest and most satis- and left a part of ‘it poh thinned. The part | been divided into three soil sections, namely: Tidewater soils, Piedmont and Moun 
‘factory planter I have ever used, and have been left thick made twice as much cotton as the rt ai ; y y ; > yi amu 
— 47 sé I have made wae enough on I thinned. I am going to leave all of my pac tain soils, and \ alley (lime stone soils) 4 
my seed to pay for the planter. did not pay next year thick, not thin at all. I will sell more y ‘ j P 5 ] ; c low reranic 
one penny for chopping and had to do very little of your planters next spring.—F. M. Formby. The Tidewater soils are usually sandy and are consinered to be lowest in orgs i] 
“| matter and in the fertilizer elements. They do not hold improvement as well as do soils 


thinning when hoecing.—B. F. Wells, Tuskegee, Peidmont, Ala 
Ala These soils and other sandy soils require, especially, potash. 


“T am glad to state that we use your planter “ith clay subsoils. 






























“T must admit that your planter is the best that altogether for cotton seed, dropping a dist of ae : " ¢ ; imi ; 
% have ever used. I made at least 50 per cent 18 inches in S-foot toma We did not have to rhe Piedmont, Mountain, and Valley soils’ are well supplied with potash if liming 's 
then cation where J planted —_ wy planter thin the cotton. It grew off promptly and did well. practiced and manure and green crops are turned under, The Valley (limestone) soils 

an where other planters were us made a Ne made 27 bales on about as many acres, which ‘ . a -ith yanic F ilizi 

bale per acre this year on some of my land that we planted with approximately 10 bushels of seed. are most abundantly supplied with organic matter and the fertilizing elements. ae 
ordinarily makes less than % bale per acre. I We are very much pleased with the planter —De. Application Percentage Compositior 
ya from 5 to 7 seed per hill ond the hills W. D. Partlow, Supt. A. I, H, Hespital, Tusca Crops per Acre Phosphoric 

nehes apart. No use in chopping it at all, just loosa, Ala le: ounds acid Nitrogen Potas 
keep the cultivators going.—J. G. Burford, Glos- ‘T am highly pleased with your planter and do ibrar Sete: 0 _ 400 12 ry 4 
ter, _ La. hot expect to ever use any other kind. My neigh- —— = mm ¢ 400 > 4 4 

‘I would not take $100.00 for my Covington bors said the plan would not do. My crop turned eee A to 4 12 

lanter and go back to the old way. 1924 I made out better than any other in this neighborhood, Cotton tte eeeeeees 3) to 6 12 4 * 

bales planted the old way, and it cost me $100.00 and all want to borrow my planter next spring. Alfalfa and clover «0 to 6M 12 2 4 
for work. Last year I planted 5 acres leas land I would not sell it for four times what it cost me Cowpeas and soybeans ~~ to 400 1 0 5 
and planted seed in hills and made 14 bales and if I could not get another one.—F. M. Thompson, . 1 “ ae Pina 00 ¢ 40 12 4 4 
Bot a dime for extra work. It's no job to raise Varnell, Ga.” EOE: GE don cnnrascctas peeweer ache cpetwnEs 3 °o 2 

Tobacco (bright) baeenes : ‘ ; 800 to 1,200 s 4 4-¢ 

XK) te 40 0 2 4 

PLANTER DROPS CORN, PEAS, BEANS, PRICE OF PLANTERS meee ssees sce aii 1.500 to 2,000 rH ; 

fae (F. 0. B. Headland) Piedmont and Mountain Soile: ; : 

OTHER SEEDS The Planter for Cotton only........ $20.00 Small grain ..... 3000 to 400 12 2 2 

and with the Velvet Bean attachment The Planter for Cotton and the 7 RE ee ee i ce  geedeasey 2 a aa 12 2 2 

drops Velvet Beans, Laredo Beans and Plates ........ 2 eee ee seen eee eee: $23.08 DE Sirs coc eie nuns serghvanances divans a ae 12 2 4 

other beans at the same time it drops The Planter for Cotton, plates and Rete. tek GUDBEE , vcccscecacsds PEE A 3) to 500 12 2 2 

corn or other seed. Bean Attachment ................. $25.00 Cowpeas and soybeans . anak Mens s Gipmbecs 20 to 400 12 0 : 

Gra alone ...... bin oae el ounvene<ieihneees 300 to «6400 i2 2 2 

This plan means more to cotton growers than anything offered them in 50 years eles thet Whe ; = ee ae 0 to 800 =~ 3 3 

in the way of planting. My booklet explains fully how and why and it also fulfy EE RED nn oi cua cnneeuveceeete taceunes 800 to 1,200 + 3 3 

describes the 1926 Planter, which is an even better one than the 1925 Planter. A I SU Se go Be a 1,009 to 1,200 8 4 4 

copy of the booklet will be mailed free to every one asking for it. Write me Permanent pasture topdressing ............. 400 to 500 16 0 0 
right now, as this means money to you. The Valley (Limestone) Soils: 

: reer 30 to 40 12 2 Z 

Attractive Proposition for Agents and Dealers 1 Corn § St A ae 200 to 400 12 2 2 

4 Alfalfa and clover ............ pod to 500 12 2 2 

’ W V I Soybeans and cowpeas .. avewrrevesses to 300 12 0 : 

on F. CO ING ON, Headland, Ala. sc cn ahvnesanvensehsanenbasdsneas on 300 to 400 12 2 “ 

TewOOl® Ghark). cccoceccoccsscenssecvvenscovescs @0 to 800 8 3 3 

oo ______ ee — RGR RORS: ... o0:6062'004000000020060000000% -- 1,000 to 1,200 8 + 4 

manent pasture ‘topdressing tine 400 500 16 0 0 
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Have a look at a portion of one of our lab- 
oratories which test every ingredient which 
is used in the manufacture of Royster Fer- 
tilizer and test the finished goods to insure 
the correct analysis. No wonder farmers 
consider Royster Fertilizer more effective. 


You Know Your Fer- 
tilizer is Right, when 


aoc ROYSTER 


~¢SR- FERTILIZER | 
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ELOMOMY 


—because Calumet is sold at the lowest price it is 
possible to offer a pure, dependable leavener. You get full 
value—full weight. 

— because it possesses more than ordinary leavening 
strength. One spoonful equals two of many other brands, 
Goes farther. 

—because it is sure—does away with all failures— 
prevents waste of flour, sugar, eggs, butter and other baking 
materials, 

Always produces pure, properly raised, wholesome 
food. Every ingsedient used officially approved by U. & 
Food Authorities. 








| 
| 





CALUMET 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2%, TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 























Making Your Seed Bed 


Fall plowing is best because it opens the soil for winter weathering, 
covers boll weevil eggs, makes humus of old crops, puts land in shape 
earlier and far better to get the most out of your seed planting. 





Spring plowing is mostly done, but after your seed bed is prepared it 
is wise to plant seeds that are worthy, to produce as much as your soil 
and season will allow. Pure bred seeds of paying varieties make so much 
more for the little money invested, that they are far more important 
than a good herd bull. 

Hastings’ Seeds, Plants and Bulbs are the Standard of the South, the 
best that are grown. Write for the big 1926 Catalog---112 pages of in- 
teresting and dependable information, needed the entire year by every- 
one who plants. 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. **“ 


ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me by return mail, ENTIRELY FREE, 
your handsome new 1926 Catalog, The Southern Planting Guide. 
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The Progressive tarmer 


Miscellaneous Stock Hints 





MILK AS A FOOD 
A QUART of milk contains about the 


same amount of nutriment as three- 
fourths of a pound of beef, namely, 
about four ounces. 


Milk contains all the 
for nourishment; that 
rials which build up the 
repair, and also those 
fuel to keep it arm 








ingredients need- 
it ishes the 
body and keep 
which supply it 


of 
ed 
n 
t 
with 


It 


iur! 


ate 


¥ 
is umiversally admitted that the best 
food for infants is milk from strong, healthy 
women, But sometimes it is necessary to 
lave a substitute and at present cow’s milk 

the most common substitute, and when 
necessary this is artificially modified to 
make it resemble human milk more closely 
The vill 
esting: 


following table be found inter- 


) 


Mineral Total 


Fat Sugar Proteins matter solids 
Human 3.78 6.21 2.29 31 12.59 
Cow 4.0 4.95 3.40 75 13.0 
Mare 1.09 6.65 1.89 3 9.94 
Goat 4.03 4 4.6 6 13.5 
Ass 1.6 6.1 2.2 5 10.4 
Ewe 6.8 4.8 6.3 s 18.7 
Sow 4.8 3.4 128 9 10.4 
Rabbit 10.4 





WHEN WILL SILOS, ETC., 
PAY? 











believe, 
more mature cattle 
the winter, the 
on the money 
reckon where 
kept, the 
itself 
saved, 


TESTOCK authorities we 
that where 10 to 15 
be carried through 
return a good profit 
dairy 
milk 


soon 


ly agree, 


€ 


or 
at to 
silo will 
invested; and experts 
cream 
the 
50 


five or more cows are 


separator 
amount of extra butterfat 
to 100 tons of manure to 
a manure spreader is considered a profitable 


in 
With 
annually, 


will pay for 


spread 


investment. 


PRODUCING GOOD DAIRY 
CALVES 


TRONG, healthy 

likely to be dropped by well-nourished 
cows. The best time to wean the calf 
is after it has taken the first milk. 
Early weaning makes it easier to teach 
the calf to drink. 








calves are more 


Everything about the calf should be scrup- 
ulously clean. 

Milk from infected cows or from a cream- 
ery should be pasteurized before it is fed. 
Calves should be fed sweet milk of a uni- 
form temperature and should always receive 
little than they desire. 
All calves should be fed regularly; very 
young calves should be fed three times a day. 


a less 


At first the calf is fed whole milk, the 
quantity being gradually increased. Skim- 
milk is substituted. as soon as practicable 
and if cheap is continued until the calf is 
6 months old. Ordinarily the maximum 
quantity of skimmilk that can be fed eco- 
nomically is 20 pounds a day. When the 
calf is two weeks old, grain and bright, 
clean hay should be offered; the quantity 
fed should be increased as the calf's appe- 
tite demands. 

Milk substitutes are not equal to milk, 
but give fair results when used with care. 

Quarters must be clean and dry, with 
plenty of bedding 

Stanchions save milk and _ prevent the 
calves from sucking one another. 

Horns are more easily prevented than re- 
moved. 

Water is necessary for calves 

Marks for identification should be plain 


without disfiguring the animal. 

Calf diseases are largely the result of filth 
and carelessness. Prevention is cheapest 
and best. 


Young dairy stock should have all the hay 


they will eat, and grain in proportion to 
weight. 

Ihe heifer should be bred to freshen wher 
about two years old. Handling before fres! 
ening prevents shyness. 

Fall calving usually gives best results 

The young bull should have an abundance 

eed, plenty of exercise, and not too heavy 
service. 





DON’TS FOR DAIRY SIRE 


ON'T underfeed him when young. 
Don’t underfeed him when mature. 








Don’t keep him shut up without exercise 
Don’t allow him to run with the cows, 
Don't lead him with a rope or strap. 


Don't allow anyone to tease or plague him 

Don't trust him at any time. 

Don't use him too heavily before he is 
mature, or after. 

Don't forget he is a “bull.” 





COST OF PASTURE PER COW 
PER DAY 


Interest at 6 per cent on the value of the 
land with season of 150 days. 

















Acres Value of Land Per Acre 
per cow $25 $50 $100 $150 $200 $250 $30 
1 lc Ze 4c 6c 8c 10c léc 
1%. 4c 3c 6c 9c 12e 5c 8 
2 Ze 4c 8c 12¢ l6éc @ mt 
24. 2%ec 5c 10¢ l5e 20e Se 3k 
| Serre 3c 6c l2Zc 18 Me 0c 6 
4 3%e 7e l4c 2lc 2Re 35¢ X 
4 4c 8c l6c 24ce 32c 4c 3 4& 
Figure 7 sheep to one cow (1,000 pounds 
1,200 pounds.). 
SIZES OF SILOS 
Feed for a 200-day ter 
No. of mature feeding period (30 to 3 
cattle or their pounds per day) 
equivalent Tons Size of silo to build 
in other silage Diameter Height 
stock needed feet feet 
10 34 10 27 
12 40 12 4 
15 56 12 
”) 66 14 - 
Pn 80 14 2 
w*” 100 16 ‘) 
35 116 16 4 
40 121 16 ¥ 
Me ve uuie ccaaes 145 16 S 
Re eer 152 16 “I 





BREEDING TABLE _| 


HESE dates are as accurate as possi- 

ble. Some slight variation will prob- 
ably be noticed. Mares usually require 
340 days, Cows 283 days, Ewes 150 days, 
Sows 112 days, Bitches 63 days. 

If time of service is, say, 3, 7, 9, or 12 
days, after any particular date, add the 
same number of days to expectation dat 














Time of Service Mares Cows Ewes Sows 
January l...... . Dee. 6 Oct. 10 |May 20 | April 22 
January 15. .| Dee. 20 [Oct. 24 |June 13 | May ¢ 
January 29 .Jan, 3 Nov. 7 June 27 |May 20 
February 1 .dJan. 1% |Nov. 21 \July 11 |June 3 
February Jan, 31 | Dec, 5 July 25 (June 17 
March 12. Feb. 7 Dec 19 ‘Aug. 8 July 1 
March 36. ....0. Feb. 21 ‘Jan. 2 Aug. 22 | July 15 
April 9 Mar. 7 |Jan. 16 |Sept.5 (July 2 
po) See Mar. 21 |Jan. 30 |Sept. 19 

MOY To. csccccecs April4 |Beb. 13 |Oct. 3 

May 21 April 18 |Feb. 27 |Qct. 17 

FUNG 4... cccccccels fay 2 Mar. 13 /Oct. 31 

June 18 May 16 (Mar. 27 |Nov. 14 

July 2. June 6 April 10 | Nov. 28 

July 16 June 20 |April 24 | Dec. 12 

July 30 July 4 May 8 Dec. 26 

August 13. July 18 |May 22 |Jan. 9 

August 27........)4 Aug. 1 June 5 |Jan. 23 
September 10. Aug. 15 |June 19 |Feb. 6 
September 24....., Aug. 29 uly 3 Feb. 20 

October 8 .. Sept. 12 |July 17 | Mar. 6 

October 22.......|Sept. 26 July 31 |Mar. 20 
November 5...... Oct. 10 |Aug. 14 |April3 | 
November 19..... Oct. 24 Aug. 28 {April 17 
December 3...... | Nov. 7 Sept. 11 |May 1 

December 17..... Nov. 21 |Sept. 25 |May 15 
December 31. Dec. 5 (Oct. 9 May 29 











AMOUNT AND CONTENT OF MANURE 





HE following table gives the plant food 
manure and plant 


food produced per year by 1,000 pounds 


per ton of manure and the amount of 
live weight 


























| Manure and plant food per 1. 
| Plant food per ton pounds live weight per year _ 
— ; is | 
Animal Constituent tz 52 40.5 2 eo ei | 
=e es w2e ceelaetea ee) 
a3 os oo4 = @#56|:-Uc 
Sa |) ea] 2a | Zaleasisse 
pf 
eibeccasesss | Solid Mer ee eae Se eee ee ee ee ae, 
ee Bee 367.8 1 S.47 | trace’ | -4.4) feccercchecovcce wefees 
| / er 2,000.0 | 9.38 4.88 | 12.47 8.9} 12.1 
PNG cicescceeda Solid ..| 1,456.5 2.16 3.01 4.71 eer ey en 
Liquid .....00 543.51 $.35{ 1.58 [ $.96 f...... Eos sensu 
eer 2,000.0] 7.31] 4.33 | 9.87] 13.5] 14.6 
Bs axes esd Solid 1.2%.0 | 2.74 5.52 | 7.80 | pivpevaleéceveeheseessy 
i £00.0 | 16.90 cM 1 BBURD Bicccccskesccscchsesoces 
2,000.0 | 19.64 5.75 | 21.24 6.2 9.6 
|} 1,290.3 | 5.72 2 ee ee ae ee 
709.7 | 7.07 BOT -BeiB fi ccccselecsocccloacscestc 
2,000.0 | 12.79 6.83 9.8 | 15.3 | 18.2 
2,000.0 | 8.95] 18.63 | 23.00 4.3 J.ccee od 
cccctichosccccctchocccoschccosccccctccvecces 10:4) 14.8 
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with complete assurance of uniform quality 


HE Master Brand appearing 

on Sheet Steel certifies that the 
material so stamped has been made 
to the MASTER BRAND quality 
standards. 


The Master Brand has been 
adopted by the Sheet Steel Trade 
Extension Committee after two 
years’ study of a means to insure 
consistent quality. It assures to 
the public and to the fabricator of 
Sheet Steel products, dependable 
quality and service; it protects the 
manufacturer who provides a prod- 
uct having a recognized, definite 
quality. 


The Master Brand is your evi- 
dence that the Sheet Steel you buy 
is of this standard quality. The 
Brand can be applied only by mills 
who have been licensed to use it 
and whose product is subject to 


regular inspection. It represents 
the quality standard of the Sheet 
Steel Trade Extension Committee 

. and this Committee assures 
you the standard will be main- 
tained. Whatever the requirement, 
for roofs, for water supply tanks, 
for grain bins, for furniture of en- 
during beauty — for these and 
many other uses in building con- 
struction and farm and home equip- 
ment, Sheet Steel is a superior and 
economical material. 


For the different uses to which it 
is to be put, Sheet Steel is made in 
a variety of thicknesses and weights 
(gauges). When exposed to the ac- 
tion of the weather, as in roofing, 
Sheet Steel should be of sufficiently 
heavy gauge (never less than 28 
gauge), and thoroughly galvanized 
to insure durability. 


Now this Brand assures you: 


First—that the sheets furnished 
for your service are of standard 
prime quality. 

Second—that they are of the 
gauge stamped on the sheet. 


Third—if galvanized, that the 
coatings for the various gauges and 
uses are the weight and quality es- 


° tablished bystandardspecifications. 


For roofing that protects any kind 
of a structure, from bungalow to 
hay barn, against lightning, fire and 
weather, for entire structures such as 
garages, machinery sheds, grain bins 
and for many other forms of farm 
and home equipment, Sheet Steel, 
which bears the Master Brand, can 
be depended upon to give economi- 
cal and lasting service. A booklet, 
**The Service of Sheet Steel to the 
Farmer”’ mailed on request. 


OLIVER Bitit-Din © 
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The Master Brand on Sheet 
Steel is a certificate of quality. 
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YERS Hand and Power Pumps and Com. 
plete Water Systems are known through- 
out the world for quality—service— 

and lasting satisfaction. Whether it is a 

hand pump for the house or barn—a 

power pump for general service—or 

a complete water system for the 

home, farm or country estate— 

there is a Myers outfit that 

exactly “fills the bill.” 

For low cost operation—and years é 2 ip tye 
of dependable service— Myers “ , 
Pumps and Water Systems 
lead the field. Myers also , 
makes a complete tne of y tae 
Door Hangers, Hay an ’ wo 

Grain Unloading 

Tools—and Spray 

Pumpsand Power 

Spray Rigs. 














The F. E. Myers & Bro. Company 


264 Orange Street Ashland, Ohio 
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farm 


1,400 pounds tobacco to acre on Tift County, Ga., 


A NEW WORLD IN 
TIFT COUNTY, GEORGIA 


Would you like to live where you can make more 
money, enjoy better health and have more happiness, | 
where flowers bloom all the year and you havea grow- | 
ing season of 260 days? 

Then come to Tift County, Georgia! Illustration | 
shows farm of Mr. H. F. Gibbs, which produced 1,400 | 
pounds of bright tobacco to the acre! 1,200 to 1,400 | 
pounds are common here—other crops do equally well. 
State operates an Experiment Station in the County 
which has authentic record of 9,200 pounds of Red Top 
Sorghum (drilled) to acre and 27.4 bu. of Purple Straw 
Wheat! Average temperature, 66.4 degrees; summer, 80.6 | 
degrees. Bananas, Satsuma oranges, grape fruit and 
other sub-tropical fruits add to your interest and pleasure 
in Tift County. 

Farms ready to work from $25.00 an acre up; cut-over land, | 
$10.00 acre up—all high and dry, | 
no swamp in entire county; alti- MAIL COUPON NOW! | 
tude 370 feet. . | 

Mail coupon for facts about | 5° % Trade Tifton, wid | 
soil,crops, markets; ifyoucome | with Tite Counts Supplement, 
South, be sure to come through 
Tifton and make the Board of 
Trade office your headquar- 
ters. 


BOARD OF TRADE 
TIFTON, GA. 
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The Pragressive Farmer 





SPRAY CALENDAR F 


OR HOME ORCHARD 





APPLE, PEAR, 


AND QUINCE 







































































Ist spraying 2nd_ spraying 3rd spraying 4th spraying Sth. 
When During fall andjJust before blos-|Just as the last/Three weeks after| spraying 
to winter or before|soms open orjof the blossoms/blossoms fall. Six weeks 
Spray buds swell injwhen bud _ tips)/fall. after 4th 
spring. ibegin to show spraying 
Ip nk. 
San Jose scale Cod ling 
and other scale/Codling moth,|Codling moth,jCodling moth,jmoth, cur 
To insects. Alsojbitter rot, scab,jbitter rot, scab,/bitter rot, scab,jculio, sca 
control Aphis Destroys|blotch, curculio.jblotch, curculio./blotch, curculio. bitter rot 
spores of many blotch. 
fungous diseases. 
Oil emulsion or | 
Scalecide. Addj|Concentrate d| . 
Spray 3-3-50 Bordeaux,|lime-sulphur, 1%|Same as used|Bordeaux mi x-|/Same as 
To if it is desired tolgallons to 50 gal-|for second spray-|ture, plus 1 tb.|for fourtt 
Use kill disease spores|lons water plus ljing. powdered arsen-|spraying 
that are winter-|pound powdered jate of lead. | 
ing over on thejarsenate of lead. | 
trees | 
PEACH AND PLUM 
| st spraying | 2nd spraying 3rd spraying 4th spraying _ 5th 
\Immediately after , _ Spraying 
When |During fall and|i4 of the petals Just as the dried Two weeks after/Four week: 
to winter or beforelor pink part of up Lepesy == or|third spraying b as rs) 
Spra buds swell in : ss ishucks are falling each var 
_— spring. flowers have fal- off the fruit. ety is dus 
jlen. | to ripen 
San Jose scale | 
To and other scale} Curculio, aphis,|Curculio, aphis Brown 
ontrol insects. Alsojleaf curl, brownjleaf curl brown|Brown rot, scab | rot 
Aphis. Kills many|rot, scab. jrot, scab. 
fungous diseases.| | 
Oil emulsion or} | 
scalecide. Add|Dry mix sulphur/Dry mix sulphur Dry mix sulphur} 
Spray 3-3-50 Bordeaux|lime, plus  onejlime, plus  onelime, plus one} Same as 
to Mixture to the oillpound powdered|/pound powdered/pound powdered for fourt 
Use to kill peach leafjarsenate of lead.|arsenate of lead.jarsenate of lead. spraying 
curl spores and | 
other spores that | } 
may be present. | | | | 
GRAPES 
When Ist spraying 2nd spraying 3rd spraying 4th spraying 
to Just beforelJust after fruit}Two weeks to 18|)Two weeks to 15 
Spray blooms comejsets. days, after sec-/days after 3rd. 
out. ond. 
bed Berry moth, leaf|/Berry moth, leaf|/Berry moth, an-|Berry moth, an- 
To hopper, anthrac-/hopper, anthrac-|thracnose, mil-/thracnose, mi 
control nose, mildew,jnose, mildew,ldew, black rot. jdew, black rot. 
black rot. black rot. 
Spray Bordeaux mixture 
to plus 1 tb. pow-/Same as first. Same as first. Same as first. 
Use dered arsenate of 
lead. 























CALCIUM ARSENATE SAFE 
POISON 











Board 


HE 


has 


Mississippi State Plant 
had good results in dusting to- 
matoes with straight undiluted calcium 
arsenate for controlling the tomato fruit 
worm. No burning occurred. 


Reports also indicate that this poison may 
be used on cabbage and collards undiluted 
and without any burning effects. It has been 
used considerably Irish potatoes to con- 
trol the potato bug. It seems certain, there- 
fore, that calcium arsenate in undiluted form 
is a good poison to use on cabbage, collards, 


on 


tomatoes and potatoes to control all kinds 
of eating insects The Louisiana potato 
growers have had particularly good results 


with calcium arsenate in controlling the po- 
tato bug. 


TO STERILIZE SEEDBEDS | 


ULVERIZE the soil to a depth of about 10 











inches and then level down, leaving the 
bed with a smooth surface. Use one gallon 
of formaldehyde to 50 gallons of water. Ap- 
ply this solution to the seedbed with a 
sprinkler, so as to get a uniform distribu- 
tion, using the diluted formaldehyde solu- 
tion at the rate of one-half gallon to each 
square foot of seedbed surface. Immediate- 
ly after the treatment the bed should be 
covered with sacks or canvas for a period 


of 48 hours. Seed should not be planted for at 
least 10 days after the covering is removed. 


STORING SWEET POTATOES 


N MANY 


are abandoned 














farms in the South there 
tenant houses and 
various other buildings that could be 
converted into sweet potato. storage 
houses at very little expense. 

store 
could 
sweet 
avail- 
should 
The 


In many towns there are warehouses, 
buildings, and other structures that 
be utilized to advantage for storing 
potatoes. Where such structures are 
able on the farms or towns they 
be utilized before erecting new houses. 
and ventilating 


in 


same methods of insulating 

should be used in remodeling old structures 
as are recommended for new sweet potato 
storage houses. Where the interior of the 


house to be remodeled is not already sheathed 
it is advisable to nail a layer of 1 x 4 or 
1 x 6 inch boards on the studding, then a 
layer of building paper, and over this matched 
boards. If the interior is sheathed with 
only one layer of boards it is a good plan 
to put on a layer of building paper and then 
set 2 x 4 scantlings against the walls. On 
these tack another layer of paper and over 
this a layer of matched 1 x 4 or 1 x 6 
inch boards. The tighter the house is made, 
the less attention is required to keep the 
temperature and moisture under proper con- 
trol. 


Where only a few bushels of sweet po- 


— snes 


tatoes are to be stored they may be kept 
in a loft over the kitchen or in any place 
in the house where the temperature is quit’ 
uniform (between 50 and 60 degrees F.) 
the air rather dry.—U. S. D. A. 


HOW TO MAKE COMPOST | 


GOOD way start a 

to first put down a layer of rich eart 
preferably some scraped from fence corner 
or under leaves in the woods. Then 
down a layer of leaves, trash, or other m 
terial raked up around the house and 
Any kind of refuse, except coarse sta! 
and weeds or those plants which are ds 
eased, should be added to the comp 
Keep the heap moist. Throw water fr 
the washtubs on it. Throw the rotten 
tilizer sacks on it. In the course of a ye: 
or even less, one can produce a compos 
heap big enough to give the garden tne 
finest kind of a manuring, and it can 
done at no cost except a little work 
attention. 
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to compost heap 
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WEEDS IN LAWNS 


HE Oregon Agricultural College has 
recommended the following mixture 


2 ounces of white arsenic; 

3 ounces of caustic soda; 

2% pints of water. 

The arsenic to be boiled with half 
water for a few minutes, being stirred wit! 
a stick. Then the remainder the wate: 
is to be added with the caustic soda 
boiling continued two or three minutes 
longer. A quart of the solution is obtaine 
in this way. It should be kept in an air 
tight jar and can be applied by means o! 
a large oil can, a drop or two being allowe 
to fall on each weed after the center } 
been exposed with a knife. There are 
cial devices by means of which solution 
of this kind can be worked into the heart 
of a weed. Both kerosene and gasoline are 
fairly effective in killing weedy plants 

The best way in which to keep a law: 
free from weeds is to make the grass er 
so vigorously that weeds cannot get a start 
That, however, is not always possible, 
that individual attention must be gi 
them. There are one or two devices for pul 
ing weeds without leaving any of the ro 
to multiply. They are especially effectir 
when dealing with dandelions and dock, tak 
ing out the entire plant at one pull. Mos? 
of the weeds which appear in new lawns 
can be eradicated by the constant use 


the lawn mower. 
| groban for “damping off’ of tomato, 
bage, eggplants, and other plants in 
beds. The stems of the plants shrivel 
rot off just at the surface of the ground. 
will be worse in beds where old soil 
used. Add clean sand to the seedbed 
to make it looser and dry out faster. Have 
plants in rows about 2 inches apart, and 
keep soil stirred after plants are up. Use 
only enough water the first few weeks to 
keep plants from wilting. Give as much a'r 
and sunlight as the weather will permit. 
parc 
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Today~Write 
For Your Catalogue 


Will you write for your free copy of Ward’s Catalogue? 
The book is now wrapped and ready for mailing to you. 
Your name and address is all that is needed. 

We print the convenient coupon below for your use. 
Will you send us your name and address just to say the 
Catalogue is welcome, to say that you are interested in 
knowing the season’s lowest prices? 


Quick Service 
from Baltimore 


Imagine room after room, floor after 
floor filled with bright new merchan- 
dise ready for immediate shipment to 
you. 

Almost everything you need for 
Spring, to wear or to use, for the home, 
the garden, or the farm is ready almost 
at your hand. Your order reaches us 
quicker at Baltimore, your goods reach 
you quicker and the transportation 
costs less. That is why our Baltimore 
House was built—to bring to our cus- 
tomers a nearer, quicker, money-sav- 
ing service. 


Saving You Money 
Our First Duty to You 


Ward’s is a house of Saving. It is our 
first obligation, our greatest work to 
offer you a money-saving price on 
everything you buy. 

But “How can Ward’s prices always 
be lower?”’ you ask. 

Through the vast buying power of 
our 8,000,000 customers, and through 
Searching all markets of the world, 
With millions in ready cash. 


$60,000,000 in Cash 
To Get Low Prices 


Back of this Catalogue there is over 
$60,000,000 worth of merchandise bought 
for cash in the largest possible quantities. 
Shoes by the hundred thousand pairs; 
hosiery, ten thousand dozen at one time, 
Stoves by the train load. Such buying 
gets lower than wholesale prices. Such 
buying gets prices close to manufactur- 
ing cost. 

And this saving is always yours. It is 





Montgo 


part of our work for you, partof our 
service to you. 


A Complete Organization 
of Buying Experts 


You, and over 8,000,000 customers, en- 
able us to keep a complete organization 
of experts, working every day in the 
year, buying goods for you. 

These experts visit the markets of the 
world. A permanent buying organiza- 
tion searches Europe. We buy silk in 
Japan, the new live rubber for our tires 
comes from the Orient. All Nations, all 
markets contribute to the vast array of 


’ bargains Ward’s Catalogue brings to you. 


We Never Sacrifice Quality 
to Make a Low Price 


Big buying for cash all over the world is 
one way to make low prices. That is 
Ward’s way. We never cut quality just 
to make a price that is attractive. 

It is easy to take something out of the 
inside of a tire or a shoe and get the price 
lower. It looks the same—the picture is 
the same. The “‘wear’”’ isn’t the same. 

Ward quality is always maintained. 
We quote low prices, the lowest prices 
that quantity buying, that skill and ex- 
perience and millions in ready cash can 
possibly secure. We do not make low 
prices by cutting quality. 


You Always Buy 
on Approval at Ward’s 


Standard Quality, Ward Quality, makes 
possible our complete guarantee on 
everything you buy. ‘‘ Your money back 
if you want it.” 

Will you write for the Catalogue? The 
coupon is printed for your convenience. 
Your Catalogue is ready for mailing. 
There is no obligation. Will you write 
for the book and see for yourself the 
Service, and Satisfaction and Saving— 
that may just as well be yours. 
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This map shows the 
~ states served by our Balti- 
more house. Vast stocks 
of merchandise at this 
central point mean quick 
shipment and prompt de- 
livery of your orders. 


mery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive: 
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._ Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 
Dept. 18-B 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Please mail my free copy of eee 
Ward’s complete Spring and 
Catalogue. 


Name... 


Local 
Address. .ccccccccccccceocvccccoccccce 
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In households where time- 
keeping is important and punc- 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Sleep-Meter 
$2.00 


Westclox 





When time means something 
IMEKEEPING on the 


farm is getting more and 
more important. Market re- 
ports over the radio, school 
or other busses to make, 
meetings in town, all make 
necessary a dependable time- 


tual rising a necessity, you 
are likely to find Westclox. 
These people have found 
that the trade mark West- 
clox on the dial of a timepiece 
means dependability. Whether 
the Westclox wears a $1.50 
tag or a $4.50 one, it is the 
same. They must live up to 
the trade mark. 


ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Pocket Ben 
$1.50 


Jack o° Lantern 


$3.00 $2.25 











Glo.Ben | 


| } breed of 
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£ UNION UBS 


4 5- 
a GRAINS IS: 


High in digestible protein. This is very import- 
ant, for not all protein is digestible. 


Low in fiber content. Feeds with a high fiber 
content indicate low digestibility, high cost per 
pound of milk. 





Low in moisture. Not over 8%, while some mo- 
lasses feeds run as high as 15%—don’t pay mon- 
ey for excess moisture—take it from your pump. 
Light and bulky—easily digested. A quart of 
Union Grains weighs only %4 pound—will not pack 
in a cow’s stomach—results in better health, 
more milk. 


Palatable—tastes good. Cows like it, eat 
of it, which results in heavier milk yield. 


more 


Safe to feed. Keeps your cows in a healthy con- 
dition and prolongs their milking period, 


Get a supply of Union Grains from the dealer who 
sells Ubiko Feeds 
Milk record 


produce. 
for yours. 


and 
sent 


watch your cows 


charts FREE—Write 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 


§218 Carthage Ave., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of 





FIRST DAIRY FEED MA ~ 















[Train for Besiness in a Asheville) 


“The Land of the Sky’’—‘‘The Playground of 
and Ge to School.” 
, Bookkeeping, peaking, Ma- 
chine Bookkeeping, f 
iti > Lateer Writ- 
Specialized 
Training for high- class office work. This 
is the safest, sanest and quickest way to 






F. 
CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGES 


—igotrommene, 5. 6. 








Fruit Trees, Berry Bushes, 
Roses, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Shade Trees 


Plant now. Send for our new spring 
catalogue just off the press. 
LINDLEY NURSERIES 
POMONA, N. C. 
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FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels- 
steel or wood—wide 













The Progressive Farmer 


- Where to Go For Help 


N THIS and following pages are 

names of many public officials paid 
by your taxes to help you. Ask them to 
do it. 

1. If you wish to get your boy 
the corn club or canning club or any other 
kind of club work this year, write your 
state agent whose name appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 


or girl in 


2. If you wish to get demonstration work 
started in your community, write your state 
demonstration director. 

3. If you want the 
department of agriculture, 
missioner of agriculture. 


4. lf 


state 
com- 


bulletins of your 
write your 


you want to take a short course or a 


long course in an agricultural college, write 
to the president of your state A. and M. 
College. 

5. If there is any disease that breaks out 


in your plants or animals, or if there is any 
urgent problem in farming at any time, send 
the inquiry to the director of your state ex- 
periment station. 

6. Whene 
by the Nati 
send names 


ver you wish any bulletins issued 
mal Department of Agriculture, 
and numbers of bulletins desired 
to the Secretary of 












to your Congressman or 
Agrict Washington, D. C 

7.1lf you vant the bulletins of your 
state board of health or other informa- 
tion on health subjects, write to your state 
health officer. 

8 If you want help about getting local 
taxation, consolidation of districts, a longer 
term or better school methods, write to your 


f education. 


state superintendent 
9. If you want a school library, write your 
state superintendent of education as to how 


eling 
clsewhere in 


to proceed; and you want a tra‘ 


library, 


thi 


write to address given 


s issue 
10. If you want help about getting the ticks 


exterminated in your section, or about an 


outbreak of livestock disease, write to state 
veterinarian—address given elsewhere on 
this page 

11. If you are interested in any National 
legislation, write to your Congressman and 
your Senators. Farmers should make their 
influence felt more in this way. 

12. If you wish any statistics regarding 


write the United States 
the Census 


farming or farm life, 
Department of Agriculture of 
Bureau, Washington, D. C 

13. If buy any kind of im- 
proved farm machinery, any 
variety of seed, or 
anything else, and do not find it advertised 
in The Progressive Farmer, write to us and 
we will help you if we can—and we usually 


can, 


YOUR COUNTY AGENT: HIS 
NAME AND ADDRESS 


OLLOWING are the names of official 


you wish to 
implements or 


animals, or any 














farm demonstration agents in each 
county in Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, having agents at work 


as we prepare this report. Following is 
the list—the name of the county being 
first, in alphabetical order, followed by 
the name of the agent and his postoffice 
address— 
North Carolina 

ALAMANCE, W. Kerr Scott, Haw River. 

Alexander, D. H. Osborne, Taylorsville. 
Anson, J. W. Cameron, Polktom. Ashe, E 


C. Turner, Jr., Jefferson. Avery, C. B. 
Baird, Newland. Beaufort, E. P. Welch, 
Washington. Bertie, B. E. Grant, Windsor. 
Bladen, J. R. Powell, Elizabethtown. Bruns- 
wick, J. E. Dodson, Supply. Buncombe, L. 
D. Thrash, Asheville. Burke, R. L. Sloan, 
Morganton. Cabarrus, R. D. Goodman, Con- 
cord. Caldwell, D. W. Roberts, Lenoir. Car- 
teret, Hugh Overstreet, Beaufort. Catawba, 
J. W. Hendricks, Newton. Chatham, N. C. 
Shiver, Pittsboro. Cherokee, R. W. Gray, 
Murphy. “ 

Chowan, N. K. Rowell, Edenton. Clay, W. 
R. Anderson, Hayesville Cleveland, Alvin 
Harden, Shelby. Columbus, J. T. Lazar, 


Whiteville. Cumberland, 
etteville. Craven, C. B. 
Davidson, C. A. Sheffield, 
Geo. Evans, Mocksville. 

Duplin, L. L. McLendon, Kenansville. 
Edgecombe, Zeno Moore, Whitakers. For- 
syth, R. W. Pou, Winston-Salem. Franklin, 
A. H. Harris, Louisburg. Gaston, L. B. Alt- 
man, Gastonia. Granville, J. H. Blackwell, 
Oxford. Guilford, J. I. Waggoner, Greens- 
boro. Halifax, C. E. Littlejohn, Scotland 
Neck. 

Harnett, Cole Savage, Lillington. 
son, E. F. Arnold, Hendersonville. Hert- 
ford, C. A. Rose, Winton. Hoke, L. B. 
Brandon, Raeford. Hyde, R. E. Dunning, 
Swan Quarter. Iredell, A. R. Morrow, States- 
ville. Jackson, C. W. Tilson, Sylva. Jones, 
J. T. Monroe, Trenton. 

Lee, E. O. McMahon, 
M. Brickhouse, Kinston. Lincoln, J. G. Mor- 
rison, Lincolnton. McDowell, W. L. Smarr, 
Marion; Macon, J. V. Atrendale, Franklin; 
Madison, Earle Brintuall, Marshall. Martin, 


sd 2 Bae. le 
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N. B. Stevens, Fay- 
Faris, New Bern. 
Lexington. Davie, 


Hender- 


Sanford. Lenoir, C. 


J. B. Whitehead, 






T. B. Brandon, Williamston. 
Kope Elias, Charlotte. 


Mecklenburg, 


Nash, H. M. Parker, Nashville; New 
Hanover, J. P. Herring, Wilmington. North- 
ampton, E. P. Gulledge, Jackson. Onslow, J 


D. Brandon, 
Galphin, 
Elizabeth 
Burgaw. 
ford. 
Pitt, R. B. Reeves, Greenville. Polk, J 
W. Artz, Columbus. Randolph, E. S. Mil! 
saps, Asheboro. Richmond, J. L. Dove, 
Rockingham. Robeson, O. O. Dukes, Lur 
berton. Rowan, W. G. Yeager, Salisbury 
Rockingham, F. S. Walker, Reidsville. Ruth 
erford, F. E. Patton, Rutherfordton. 


Jacksonville. Pamlico, R. W 
Bayboro; Pasquotank, G. W. Falls, 

City. Pender, W. H. Robbins, 
Perquimans, L. W. Anderson, Her: 


Scotland, S. E. Evans, Laurinburg. Stanly 
O. H. Phillips, Albemarle. Surry, H. 
White, Dobson. Transylvania, L. A. Amm 
Brevard. Union, T. J. W. Broome, Monroe 
Vance, J. C. Anthony, Henderson. Wake 
-. Anderson, Raleigh. Wayne, A. K. Robe 
son,, Goldsboro. Wilkes, A. G. Hendre 


Wilkesboro. 
South Carolina 


AIKEN. C. L. Gowan, Aiken. Allendale, 
D. Robertson, Allendale. Anderson, *‘ 
M. Byars, Anderson, Barnwell, H. G. Boy's 


ton, Barnwell. Berkeley, J. H. Harve, 
Monck’s Corner. Calhoun, C. L. MeCasi: 
St. Matthews. Charleston, G. C. McDer 
Charleston Cherokee, S. C. Stribling, 
ney 

Chester, H. K. Sanders, Chester Ches 


terfield, W. J. Tiller, Chesterfield. Clare 





lon, F. M. Rast, Mannin Colleton, H. 
Kinsey, Walterboro. Darlin n, J. M. Napie 
Darlington. Dillon, S. W. Epps, D 


Dorchester, T. M. Cathcart, St. Georg 
Edgefield, W. H. Barton, Edgefield. Fa 
held, R. H. Lemmon, Winnsboro. Florence 
J. W. McLendon, Florence. Georgetown, M 
M. McCord, Georgetown. Greenville, W. 
Gray, Greenville. Greenwood, E. L. Rogers 
Greenwood. Hampton, Gustavus York, Ham; 


Horry, T. M. 
W. Sanders, 


Evans, Conway. Kershaw, ] 

Camden. Lancaster, W. F 
Howell, Lancaster. Laurens, C. B. Cannor 
Laurens. Lexington, C. S. Addy, Lexingto 
Marlboro, G. H. Stewart, Bennettsville. M 
Cormick, T. W. Morgan, McCormick. New 
berry, T. M. Mills, Prosperity. 

Orangeburg, R. F. Kolb, Orangeburg 
Pickens, T. A. Bowen, Pickens. Richland, 
R. Clark, Columbia. Saluda, Claude Rothe 
Saluda. Spartanburg, Ernest Carnes, 
tanburg. Sumter; J. M. Eleazer, Sumte 
Union, W. D. Wood, Union. Williamsburg 
C. L. Baxter, Kingstree. York, L. W. Jo! 
son, Rock Hill. 





Spar 


Virginia 


LLEGHANY, S. B. Surber, Barber; Acco 

mac, W. O. Strong, Onley. Albemarle, > 
S. Teel, Charlottesville. Amelia, C. W. Ri 
rds, Amelia. Amherst, O. B. Ross, A 


herst Appomattox, W. H. Bryne, Apr 
ittox. Augusta, S. B. Fenne, Stauntor 
Bedford, E. C. Turner, Bedford. 

Bland, H. P. Marshall, Bland. Botetour 





J. W. Wills, Fincastle. Brunswick, J. 
Lewis, Lawrenceville. Buckingham, J. 
Hamaker. Buckingham. Campbell, Bruce Ar 
derson, Rustburg. Caroline, Dungan Mc 
Kinsey, Bowling Green. Charles City, V. 


Perry, P 
Charlotte, H. 


rovidence Forge. 


E. McSwain, Charlotte 


H. Chesterfield, T. G. Balfour, Cheste: 
Craig, W. O. Martin, New Castle. Culpepe: 
R. R. Morrison, Culpeper. Dinwiddie, J. W 
Bellinger, Jr., Box 451, Petersburg. Eliza 


beth City, H. S. Lippincott, Newport News 
Essex, D. H. Crosby, Tappahannock. Fs 
fax, H. B, Derr, Fairfax. 

Giles, C. D. Lewis, Pearisburg. Goochla 
J. M. Carr, Goochland. Gloucester, D. ‘\ 
Thompson, Gloucester. Grayson, D. 
Painter, Independence. Greenville, J. 
Rogers, Emporia. Halifax, C. L. Hall, Sout 
Boston. Hanover, J. C. Stiles, Ashla 
Henrico, W. L. Kirby, Richmond. Henry 
N. Jones, Martinsville. 

King and Queen, J. D. Hutchins 
r., Walkerton. King George, L. M. Walke 
Jr., King George. King William, J. 





Hutchinson, Jr., Walkerton. Lee, M 
Koger, Pennington Gap. Loudon, J. R. Li: 
ner, Leesburg. Lunenburg, E. G. Stokes 
Kenbridge. Madison and Green, W 


Madison. Mecklenburg, N 
Williams, Jr., Chase City. 

Montgomery, J. D. Wysor, Christianbur¢ 
Nansemond, F. B. Eberwine, Deans. Nels 
Lovingston. New Kent, ' 


Browning, 


B. Perry, Providence Forge. Norfolk, ! 
Portlock, South Norfolk. Northumberla 
C. W. Hubbard, Heathsville. Nottoway, 
B. Oliver, Jr., Crewe. 

Orange, E. V. Breeden, Gordonsville. 
rick, S. L. Cole, Stuart. Pittsylvania, H. 
Moore, Chatham. Prince Edward, R. 
Crawford, Farmville. Princess Anne, H. 
QOzlin, Lynnhaven. Prince William, Zz 
Curtis. Manassas. Pulaski, E. C. Grigs 
Pulaski. 


Rappahannock, Sam Preston, Flint ! ’ 
Rockbridge, M. G. Lewis. Lexington. R« 
ingham, C. W. Wampler, Harrisonburé 
Shenandoah, G. G. Dickenson, Woodst 
Smyth, L. M. Cole, Marion. Spotsylva: 
W. R. Linthicum, Spottsylvania. Staff 








J. W. Catlett, Stafford. Surry, O. M. Cockes 


Elberon. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF 
CROPS IN SOUTHERN STATES 





















































































































ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


“California 


is just one trip — 
but Radio takes you on hundreds” :'4/ 


VERY WINTER it had been the 
custom of a farmer hiving near 
Galesburg, Illinois, to go to California. 
Last winter he was unable to go. 
Instead, he bought an Atwater Kent 
Receiving Set. Now he tells us: 

“My wife and I hardly missed the trip. 
There were so many interesting things 
coming out of the air that it was no 
trouble at all to keep ourselves enter- 
tained. My wife summed it up when 
she said: 

**California is just one trip, but Radio 


‘e«/ 
» 


ments upon which you depend to put 
you into touch with the world are good 
instruments. Don’t get your impressions 
of Radio from inferior receiving sets and 
speakers. 

Look for all-round performance, for 
reliability, for simplicity and ease of 
operation. And for a set and speaker 
that will make a good appearance in 
your home. 

Atwater Kent Radio is so well built, 
so simple, so dependable and so good 
looking that it is known among dealers as 


* (19) 243 


+ 







EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 


The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you 
the stars of opera and concert, in Radio's 


finest program. 


Hear it at 9.15 Eastern 


Time, 8.55 Central Time, through: 


« . s 2” WRAP. . + New Yorb wet. .| Philadelphia 

takes you on hundreds.’ the Radio that sells itself and stayssold. WJAR .. .Previdence woo. .f alternating 
“When I studied the radio reports The Atwater Kent dealer nearest you WEEE. >>. . Bute WCAB. - . Pitshurgh 
~ * . ° : weap. , Washington WGR .... . Buffale 
showing all the forces at work to shove will be giad to give you a demonstration. WSAI. . Cincinnati Wwoc.., « Davenport 
prices up or down, it gave me so much ‘os & we weco Minn. St.Paul WTAG.. . Wercester 
. e WEAR... Cleveland KSD.+.. St. Louis 

to think about that at the end of the win- What a country banker says Win... Chieage wwy...+. Detrete 


ter I was a better farmer. 

“I was more tolerant, too. Why, I got 
to listening to the services of a church 
which wasn’t the one I was brought up 
in, and [ tell you it was a revelation! 
I had supposed those people had horns, 
but they haven’t.” 

Radio is indeed a godsend to any 
home, and doubly so to the home of 
the farmer. But be sure that the instru 


“The ownership of a radio set today is a bet- 
ter indication of intelligence than the ownership 
of any other piece of equipment on the farm. 
Every farmer who owns a radio set can hardly 
help becoming well posted on markets and prices, 
and making more money. And the smart farm- 
ers know it.” 


Send for illustrated booklet telling the complete 
story of Atwater Kent Radto 
ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY 
4. Atwater Kent, President 


4769 Wissanicxon Avz., Puitaperrmia, Pa, 


Prices slightly higher 
from the Rechies wast, 


and in Canada 
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Radio Speaker 
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$1.5] 88 lss| &8 
2 be joa) ga |AT| so 
s S 7~ 4 oes) @a2n 
a 28 Se] 8B | SE) S28 
v ~- ™ - “> » > on0 
<qr> lize [et a2 Hoo 
PEANUTS 
Virginia..., 138 | 950 | 131,100) 4.0 5,244 
% eevee} 200 [1117 | 223,400} 3.9 8,713 
S. Car......| 14 | 430 6,020} 3.8 229 
Georgia...) 27 475 132,020} 3.4 4,490 
Florida....| 41 | 600 600} 3.2 787 
Alabama..| 180 | 560] 100,80} 3.2 3,226 
, == | 28 | 815 16,300} 3.4 554 
Miss....... 14 | 595 8,330} 3.0 250 
Louisiana. 9 | 60 5,760} 3.5 202 
Arkansas. . 10 496 4,960} 3.1 154 
Okla....... 7 17 4,900} 3.2 157 
TORR sce 71 | 505 35,855} 3.4 1,219 
i SRR | 982 | 707 | 694,075} 3.6 25,225 
+ CORN 
Virginia...{ 1.639 | 22 36,058/$1.01 36,419 
Y. Car.... 2,271 | 18.5] 42,014] 1.10 46,215 
S. Car......| 1,584 | 12.3} 19,483] 1.10 21,431 
Georgia...., 3,895 | 10.7| 41,676} 1.00 41,676 
Florida... .| 580 | 15 8,7 700 1.00 8,700 
Alabama..| 2,797 | 13.5 37, 760) 1.00 37,760 
Kentucky.| 3,200 | 26.5] 84,890] .81 68,688 
Tenn.... 3,162 | 20 63,240] .89 56,284 
Miss.. 1,977 | 18 35,586) .94 33,451 
Leuisiana. 225 | 18 22,050} .94 20,727 
Arkansas..| 2,006 | 14 28,084] .97 27,241 
Okla.......; 2,558 | 7.5] 19,185] .90 17,266 
Texas..... 3,154 | 8.5! 26,809} 1.10 29,490 
a) 631 | 28.5) 2,905,581 .674) 1,956,. 326 
+ SWEET POTATOES 
Virginia... 37 +1108 3,996/$1.30 | 5,195 
N. Car..... 80 88 7,040] 1.20 | 8,448 
i ess 00% 52 | 55 2,060! 1.47 4,204 
Georgia....| 110 | 47 5,170) 1.25 6,464 
Florida....| 29 | 85 2,465] 1.40 3,451 
Alabama. . 65 | 70 4,550) 1.25 5,688 
enenn - j 14 | 90 1,260} 1. 53 1,928 
Tenn.. | 36 «| 90 3,240] 1.40 4,536 
ae 62 | % 5,952} 1.00 5,952 
Louisiana.| 72 |-80 5,760] 1.15} 6,624 
Arkansas. || 3% | 8 3,060} 1.25 3,825 
Okla....... |} 20 | 94 1,880] 1.35 2,538 | 
Texas..... | 94 | 73 6,132] 1.42 8,707 | 
oy ae 778 | 80.3} 62,494! 1.369} 85,554 | 
+ OATS 
Virginia 271 21.5 5,826!$0.70 4,078 
. Car.. 258 | 19 4,902| .76 3,72 
5 Gax..... 378 | 19 7,182} .90 6,464 
Georgia...| 413 17 7,021; .87 6,108 
Florida....| 13 | 14 182} .90 1 
Alabama..| 131 | 17 2,227| .78 1,737 
Kentucky.| 247 | 21 5,187} .59 3,069 
Bad. 2 4,862) .64 3,112 
Miss....... | 95 }19 1,615] .78 1,260 
Louisiana. | 30 21 630} .80 504 
Arkansas.| 261 | 16 4,176} .58 2,422 | 
Okla.......| 1,140 | 23 26,220} .51 13,372 
Texas..... | 1,091 | 12.3 13,419] .63 8,454 
Ss 145,160 | 33.3] 1,501,909} .381} 571,768 
t HAY (WILD) 
Virginia... 13 65 8/$16.50 132 | 
N. Car..... 45 .62 28| 16.50 «| 
eae 4 .33 1} 16.00 16 
Georgia... 12 51 6| 16.50 99 | 
Florida... .| 4 75 3} 18.00 54 | 
Alabama..| 22 | .62 14 17.00 238 | 
Kentucky. | 23 1.05 24! 13.00 312 | 
Tenn....... | 47 .65 31] 17.00 527 
ey 32 75 24| 13.90 334 | 
Louisiana. | 18 .70 13} 14.00 182 
Arkansas.| 127 .70 89} 13.80 1,228 | 
Ghis......: | 424 66 280} 11.70 3,276 | 
Texas..... i 211 .45 95] 16.50 1,568 | 
Ue Sa 89} 13,041] 8.45 110,334 
tHAY (TAME) | 
Virginia. . 005 76 768|$21 . 00} 16,123 | 
N. Car.. 739 .67 529} 22.00} 11,638 
SG 06 246 2 62| 20.00 1,240 
Georgia 568 .33 187} 21.00 3,927 
Florida 78 9 54] 23.00 1,242 
Alabama 591 .69 20.00 8,160 
Kentucky.| 1,008 | 1.14 1,151| 18.70} 21,524 
eRe 1,296 .92 1,193} 22.00} 26,246 
Miss.... 393 | 1.00 393| 17.70) 6,956 
Louisiana 242 90 219} 19.00 4,161 
Arkansas 559 .80) 445] 18.00 8,010 
Okla...... 487 | 1.28 623} 16.00 9,968 
Texas..... 804 81 653) 18.80 12,276 
ma ae 59,398} 1.46} 86,474) 13.994 1,209,496 
+ WHEAT 
Virginia...{ 630 | 14.2 8,946/$1.61 | 14,403 
N.Car.....| 406 11 466] 1.71 7,637 | 
S.Car.....) 4% {11 506] 1.85 | 936 | 
Georgia... 99 | 10.5 1,040| 1.82 1,893 | 
Alabama. . 7 11 77| 1.75 135 | 
Kentucky.| 236 | 14 3,304| 1.60 5,286 
_ er | 367 12.5 4,588) 1.66 7,616 
es | 5 18 90} 1.60 144 
Arkansas. 30 13 390} 1.50 585 
Okla... 3,449 | 8.2} 28,282) 1.47 41,575 
Texas... g19 | 8 6,552} 1.55 10,156 | 
_U.S. 2,200 | 12.8] 669,365] 1.416] 947,993 | 
a + RICE | 
S. Car..... 5 | 16 80/81. 25 100 
Georgia... | 3 117 51| 1.45 74 
California.| 103 | 46 4,738] 1.70 8,055 
iss. , 1 18 18) 1.10 nD 
Louisiana. 450 | 33.3 14,985) 1.53 22,927 
Arkansas.| 174 | 46.2 8,039} 1.50 12,058 
exas... 168 | % 6,048} 1.49 9,012 
-U.&. 904 | 37.6 33,959] 1.525] 52,246 
§ SORGHUM FOR SYRUP 
Virginia... ll | 7 858)/$0.95 | 815 
23 | 6&8 1,904) .98 1,866 
2 | 39 780| .92 | 718 | 
19 | 45 855} .95 812 | 
42 | 70 2,940] .90 2,646 | 
48 | 80 3,840} .96 3,686 | 
23 | 6&8 504 .94 1,790 
HK | 7% 2,9 75 1,938 
1 75 "3 +) 60 | 
38 | 68 2,584] 93 2,403 | 
14 | 76 1,064} .93 990 
31 | 46 1,426] .93 1,326 
377 | 67.6| 25.492} |948| 24.168 




















is the wet weather - 
service uniform 
for the regular men 












45 Main St, 
I am the right man. 








THE MAN OF THE HOUR— 


Coggins Marble ‘Company, 
Canton, 





Send 


Ga. 
Please send me 





the right information. 


Is the right man, who is in the right plece 
and does the right thing at the right time. 
If you are the right man, you can qualify, by taking an agency for the sale of 


four Monuments. Your profits will _be large. in the coupon _today. 











OLID gold effect 


for 






Best f" 30 Years 
POBUS ite oh) Oa - 
influenza, Laryngitis 
Cataarhal Fever, Epizoou 
r Coughs or Colds 























Horses, 


TYield in bushels per acre, price per bushel. 
sYield im tons per acre, price dollars per 


on. 


fYield in gallons per acre, price per gallon. 





who make every 


day count “= r 2 
A.J.TOWER CO, BOSTON 
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Mules & Dogs 
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The Progressive Farme® 
















Not Larger Farms 
But Larger Crops 


Farmers used to think if they had more land they could 
make more money, but they have learned to their sorrow 
that this is not always so. Now, the progressive ones 
realize that increased profits come from bigger and 
better crops from the same acreage. 

That is why they are studying their soils, why they are 
selecting seed carefully, and why the sale of fertilizers 
has increased. The use of Nitrate of Soda has become 
the standard practice in most sections of the United 
States to-day because it supplies nitrogen to crops in 
quickly available form just when they need it most for a 
quick start and rapidgrowth. The application of Nitrate 
of Soda means larger crops from the same acreage. 


It Pays To Use 


NITRATE 





Our free bulletins contain val- 
uable information which has 
helped thousands of farmers to 
grow bigger and better crops. 
They tell how and when to 
apply Nitrate of Soda for best 
results. A postal to our nearest 
office will bring them to you. 
Name crops in which you are 
most interested and, for our in- 
formation. mention the number 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda — epucaTionat BUREAU 
Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 401 Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


701 Cotton Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 55 East State St., Columbus, O. 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 
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| “We Work Faster” 


“Our farm runs like a 
machine since we got our 
fast-working Case tractor. 
' Jt has speeded up all the 
| heavier work—we never 

fail to plant and harvest 
our crops in good time. Its 
faster work has saved two 
crops for us that we must 
have lost without the Case. 
' We have fewer horses, in 
better condition. Thresh- 
ing and silo filling are done 
when they should be. All 
because the work goes fast- 
er with the Case. 
J. L. Case Threshing Machine Co. 
Incorporated 


Established 1842 
Dept. P21 


Just name, address and a 
distribute 40 a epacketaGa 
( = Flow s at 10c 
ssn. to os $4. +] — Soda ay: 
hae 4 


| 
a eel 
let Fy ~ and nearly (7 160 others } 


ne tony a0 get started. Bimnply 
s' . tm 
receive soade by return mail ~ | 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE 550.40 


<G -ACTORY DIRECT 












Racine 


Wisconsin 













8 
Edwin S. mith, Vernon, 







Texas. You, too, can 


buying , i, at 
eet Prices. 


aey 
PAY THE FREIGHT. 
for Free Ca 














Availa- Nitro P 

{ Nitrogenous Fertilizers bility gen 

ls odium nitrate rs 15 to 16 

} Ammonium sulphat rs 20 to 21 

| ataneions DIRGHES . wcicccaser rs i3 

| Calcium cynamid (lime nitro 

| gen) rs 10 to 16 

i Calcium nitrate ; eae rs 12 to 14 
Velvet bean meal (pod in- 

‘ ludec 1) . ss 2.75 

| Cottonseed mea ms 6 to 6.6 

| Dried blood (red) ms 12 to 14 
Dried blood (black ms 6 to lz 
Tankage (general range) ms 4 to 10 
Tankage (concentrated) ms 10 to 12 
Fish (dried) scray ms 8 to 10 

| Fis (acidulated) ns 5 

| Meat (dried) scrap ms 13 to 14 

| Co seer . s 3.12 

| Castor bean pomace m 5 to 6 
W waste vs 5 to 6 
Leather (ground vss 10 to l2 
Leather (acidulated) ... vss 7 to 8 
Hoot meal vss 10 to 15 

Phosphate Fertilizers 

ed pho sphate i 
Basi ag phosphate ee 

' It p osphate ceeces s eseee 

| i on, phosphate Vs3 3 to 4 
Raw bone meal ...... $s Z2to 3 
Steamed bone meal ........... m5 ss basees 
Bone black (animai charcoal ms 060s enges 
Dissolved bone black — 8 ‘ween 

| Potassium Fertilizers 

| Potassium chloride (muriate) 7 ~wereices 
Potassium oupnate eoseccsecve S. i$ § eveasace> 

| Kainit . ‘ SS ss wee ees 

|} Potassium ‘nitrate rs 13 
Potassium carbonate ....... rs é 

|; Ashes—bituminous coal ..... m5 @8#=—_ baat neces 
Ashes—wood (leached) ...... RG  seecesse 
Ashes—wood (unleached) mS 8 8=— ss iusuaves 
BEUUEG GHEE kbs ccsescerecscsess 82 -i(ié‘é wwe 

ey: rs—readily soluble; ms—moderately solubl 

soluble 














HOW TO HOME MIX FERTILIZERS 








pe table below will be very helpful in potash, and 654 pounds of filler, such as soil, 
‘ 
iaking home mixtures, For example: To sand or muck 
make an 8-2-2 fertilizer using 16 per cent Caution.—Certain materials should not be 
acid ‘on ssphate, 15 p cent mitt ate of s da, mixed together (see next page) Do not 
and 50 per cent muriate of potash, use-1,000 mix lime or basic slag with ammonium sul 
pounds of acid phosphate, %6 pounds of phate or barnyard manure—W. F. Pate, 
nitrate of soda, 80 pounds of muriate of North Carolina Experiment Station 


QUANTITIES OF FERTILIZING MATERIALS TO USE TO GIVE DEFINITE PER- 


CENTAGE IN A TON OF 


FERTILIZER* 




































































2 3 } a | 5 6 | 7 a 
(ngredient Pict P Ct./P.Ct./P.Ct \P.Ct P Ct.|P Ce.jJPCt 
{ | —|-— 
Carriers of Nitrogen (N):— the. | tbs. | tbs. | tbs tbs tbs. fbs ths 
Nitrate of soda (15 per cent N) an 133 266 400 532 666 800 933 | 1066 
Nitrate of Ammonia (30 per cent N)......«+.-- 66 133 200 266 333 400 466 $33 
Sulphate of Ammonia (20 per cent N). ... 100 | 200}:' 300; #0} 500] 600 700 300 
Cottonseed Meal (7 per cent N) eeceee 285 $71 856 4 1142 | 1428 | 1714 | 2000 . 
Dried Blood (10 per cent N) 200 400 | 600 800 | 1000 | 1200 | 1400] 1600 
Fish Scrap (10 per cent N) ... 200 | 400] 600] 800] 1000 |] 1200} 1400] 160 
Calcium Cyanamid (15 per cent NY 133 266 | 400 532 | 666 800 933 | 1066 
a a - =| ‘ees weet 

Carriers of Potash (K20) 
Sulphate of Potash (50 per ¢ent) 40 80 120 160 200 240 280 320 
Muriate of Potash (50 per cent) 40 80 120 160 200 240 280 320 
Kelp Ash (30 per cent) . 56 133 200 | 266 333 400 166 533 
Nebraska Lake Potash (2? per cent) 90 180 270} 360 450 540 630 720 
Kainit (12 per cent) 5 cat 165 333 500 666 &33 | 1000 1166 | “1333 
Ingredients lpcce}p. Pct|P.ce.| Ip ce [P Ct {Pc Culp cele [P Ct. 

aan ween } —-|- 
! Carriers of Phosphate (P205): f tbs tbs Ibs | tbs | tbs tbs — tbs tbs tbs 
| Acid Phosphate (12 per cent).. be 1000} 1166 | 1333 | 1500 | 1666 | 1833 | 2000 

Acid Phosphate (14 per cent). } 85 56) 1000 | 1142 | 1285 | 1428 | 1571 | 1714 1857 2000 
Acid Phosphate (16 per cent).. } 750; 875 | 1000 | 1125 | 1250 | 1375 | 1500 | 1625 | 1750 
Basic Slag (18 per cent) | 666 777 | 888 | 1000 | 1111 | 1222 | 1333 | 1444 | 1555 
Ground Bone (23 per cent).... { 522; 609} 696} 783} 869 | 956 | 1043 | 1130 | 1217 





multiply 
divide by 


*"Where the total amount of materials mixed makes more or less than 2,000 pounds, 


the amount decided to 
2,000. This will give the amount of fertilizer mixture to use per acre. 


apply per a 


cre 


by 


the 


nurr 


iber of pounds mixed and 








COMPOSITION OF FERTILIZER MATERIALS 





MATERIALS 






Per Cent or Pounds in 100 





Total Available 
hosphor- Phosphor- , 
ic acid ic acid Potash Calcium 
POE 3 OA 44 oenca 
ivaks  Rveaeaus 28 
eesentien 22 
0.75 0.75 . ee errr 
2.5 t92.8 2.5 to 2.8 5 ae rtr ee 
2 to 18 BOER —s necveces 7 to 10 
2to 4 20 4 —s aessccce 5 to 8 
5 to 7 5 to 7 5 to 6 
3 - -  ‘euemecus 3to 4 
l aa RB. “guaccses 
2to 2 2to 2.5 1 to 1.25 
Z2to 4 2to 4 te 2 Seweees 
Cis 2 EAE “Gixssets -adanees 
13 to 18 IZ tO 1B 3 —s_ acccseee 15 to 19 
lo to 2 IZ tO1S —s_ aaecceee 29 to 32 
oe | 27 to 
21 to Z 21 to 25 23 
7 Oia. > sbhesedos 24 
MUG AA B.S WO DiS savccces cevcves 
25 to 3. Zo OG BS ss cwcecces 25 to 3 
15 to lo oS a ll to 14 
ark Gabenenea 50 to 53 <ereees 
seeuacas 48 to 51 setelsed 
ectenevs  wewesees 12 to 13 rrr 
seacenee | coasenaea 44 éeeeeees 
jakwacuc’ 61 to 64 O08 
Seseane  Sa0enoen -4 to .5 shane 
shsceaee Debhenks lto 3 14 to 2 
cececece 4to 9 18 to 2B 
eetecese §  esnecces ll oveeesées 
e; ss—slowly vss—very slowly 


soluble; 





COMPUTING FERTILIZERS FROM KNOWN MATERIALS 





N USING this table one looks in the first Proceed thus: As the nitrate contains 16 
vertical column for the figure representing per cent, find 16 on the first vertical columr 
the percentage content of the material used and follow across to column headed 3 and 
and in the first horizontal column for the the number 375 at their intersection is the 
percentage wanted, then read down to the weight of nitrate of soda required. In like 
point where the two figures converge and the manner for phosphoric acid, follow line 16 


figure there given will represent the 
a 


of 


the mixture 


Example: Wanted, a mixture containing 3 
per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid and 3 per cent potash. fhe tollowing 1,000 pounds 
materials are to be used: 16 per cent acid 2 
phosphate, 16 per cent nitrate of soda, and 120 pounds 
50 per cent muriate of potash 505 pounds 
Per cent Per cent desired 
in 
material ly 1 2 3 4 s + 7 
| eee 500) «1,000 2,000 eves éeee oere eees cose 
Dikstanvevanets 333 67 1,34 2,000..... eevee bee ase 
ere 230 .— 2 eee ee! eee ee ee 
Diedaidebasscne 200 400 80 1,200 1,600 2,000..... cose 
6 167 333 667 1,000 1,333 1,667 2,000. .... 
PF 143 286 572 858 1,144 1,430 1,716 2,000 
8 125 250 500 750 1,000 1,250 1,500 1,750 
eer 111 222 444 667 889 1,111 1,334 1,556 
10.. 100 200 400 600 800 1,000 1,200 1,400 
Ekees 91 182 364 546 728 910 1,092 1,274 
12 83 166 333 500 7 833 1,000 1,167 
13. 77 154 308 462 616 769 924 1,077 
Mics. 71 143 236 430 570 715 860 «1,000 
15 67 133 267 400 533 667 800-933 
62 125 250 375 500 625 730 = 875 
59 118 235 353 470 = 588 706 824 
55 111 222 333 444 S56 667 778 
53 105 210 316 421 526 631 737 
50 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 
48 95 190 285 331 476 571 667 
46 91 182 273 Gh 455 546 636 
43 87 174 261 348 2 435 522 69 
42 83 166 29 332 422 500 = 583 
4” 80 160 20 3D 6400) 64800 580 
22 43 8 127 170 «212 23s 28 
2 42 a4 125 1tiC<CeC aH 
» #” 30 12 100 0H 





the material to use in 


wanted. 


making 


amount 
tt 


mn 


or 


f 


requ 


50 to column 3 


of potash required. 


to column 8 and 1,000 is the weight of acid 
phosphate 


follow line 
weight of muriate 
We thus have: 


ired. For potash 
and 12) 


375 pounds nitrate of soda. 


acid phosphate. 
muriate of potash. 
filler needed to make a ton. 


a 3 10 il 12 
Dn” Sees she. dkae. Sts 
1,778 2,000. .... a 
1,600 1,800 2,000. .... jens 
1,456 1,638 1,820 2,000 .. 
1,334 1,500 1,666 1,833 2,000 
1,232 1,384 1,538 1,692 1,845 
1,143 1,286 1,430 1,570 1,71 
1,067 1,200 1,333 1,467 1,60 
1,000 1,125 1,250 1,375 1,500 

940 1,059 1,176 1,294 1,410 
889 1,000 1,111 1,222 1,335 
2 947 1,053 1,158 1,263 
800 900 1,000 1,100 1,20 
762 857 952 1,047 1,142 
727 818 999 1,000 1,091 
696 783 870 957 1,04 
666 749 835 917. 1,000 
640 720 800 880 = 960 
HO 06383 425 468 Sil 
3360375 417 438 5 
320 300-400 440——«4800 
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TO MIX 


1? AVOID caking and losses, certain | 

ingredients should not be used to- 
gether in the same mixture, and the fol- 
lowing diagram will give this informa- 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 








lines those which 
after mix! ng, 


which may 








PLANT FOOD EQUIVALENTS | 


To Change— 
amonia (NH3) into an equivalent 
u of nitrogen, multiply by 0.8235, or 
ltiply by 14 and divide by 17. 
2. Nitrogen (N) into an equivalent amount 
i ammonia, multiply by 1.214; or, multiply 
by 17 and divide by 14 
hosphoric acid (P2 05) into an equiv- 
9f phosphorus, multiply by 0.4366; or, 
lly by 31 and divide by 71. 




































Phosphorus (P) nto an equivalent | 
amount of phosphoric acid, multi ply by 2.29; 
r, multiply by 71 and div de by 31. 
phorie cid nt an uivalent 
of a e ar of tri 
phe ate ul y by 8 or 
ltiply by 1.55 pee di vi ot 71. 

6. Tri-calcium 80 ate Oo an equiva- 
lent ar nt of ph ic ac ‘id. multiply by | 
0.458; or, ‘ealtiad y t, 1 ad divide by 155. 

7. Phosphorus into an equivale amount 

i “bone phosphate of lime” (tr i-calcium 
pt te), by 5; or, multiply by 
] livi 

1 -cale 


m phosphate (Ca3 [P 04]2) into 
an equivalent amount of phoeph rus, muilti- 
ply by .2; or, multiply by 31 ond divide by 


amount 
multiply 


4, Potash (K20) into an equivalent 
f potassium, multiply by 0.83; 
by 39 and divide by 47, 
10, Potassium (K) into an equivalent 
ount of potash, multiply by 1.2; or, mul- 
tiply by 47 and divid e by 39. 
1. Calcium (Ca) into an equivalent amount 
i calcium oxide, n valtioty by 1.4; or, multi- 
ply by 7 and divide by 5. 
12. Calcium oxide (CaQ) (quicklime) into 
equivalent amount of calcium, multiply 


5 


by 0.7143; or, multiply by 5 and divide. by 7. 


CROP LIME NEEDS 


HE following crops are regarded as de- 

manding soils with a rather large con- 
tent of lime: Alfalfa, barley, beets, red 
clover, melilotus (white sweet clover) 
Kentucky bluegrass, black medic, etc. 


















A second class of crops rather less exact- 
ing in their demands for lime, but respond- 
ing well to applications of lime on most 
Southern soils, might be given as follows: 
Wheat, crimson clover, timothy, orchard 
grass, etc. 

A third class which is still less insistent 
on a high lime content, but usually responds 
to applications of lime, is Spanish peanuts, | 


oats, alsike clover, white clover, hop clover, | 


etc. 

A fourth class of crops, which do fairly 
well on soils rather deficient in lime, but 
also do well on soils rich in lime, is corn, 
cotton, rye, cowpeas, vetch, lespedeza, bur 
clover, potatoes, etc. 

A fifth class of crops, which is usually in- 
jured by the presence of large quantities of 
lime in the soil, includes potatoes, radish, 
and watermelons. 


INOCULATING LEGUME SEED 
WITH SOIL 
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HE other day one of the great American 

leaders, a self-made man to whom other men 

listen with great respect, made two very 
simple statements that have an important bear- 
ing on farming. 


First, he said: “One great problem before us is the 
need of reducing costs. Success comes to the man 
who makes anything as good as anybody else, 
but also makes it cheaper!” 


Here he has hit on the farmer's biggest job. To- 
day the old methods, old-fashioned equipment, 
and slow muscle power that turned out a good 
day’s work in 1913 are eating deep into farm econ- 
omy. The profit is bound to be slim for the farmer 
who does not cut costs to the bone. He must adopt 
the faster, more productive methods that add to 
income,and so raise his family’s standard of living. 


The further advice of this man is: “J don’t be- 
lieve in Ben Franklin’s maxim about saving 
pennies. If you watch the big things the pennies 
will take care of themselves.” 

This is a plea for the most practical kind of 

economy—a plea for making money rather than 

saving money. It comes from a man who began 


A Recipe to Make — 
More Profitable 


at the bottom of the ladder and built up a great 
business. If he had hung onto pennies, afraid to 
invest in money-making equipment, he never 
would have been heard of. In industry the old 
equipment is scrapped, no matter how costly, as 
soon as better, cost-reducing equipment comes 
on the market. In farming it must be the same. 
\YV yy 


A new year of farming is ahead. How profitable 
can you make it? The question hinges largely on 
equipment. The methods of 1860 would force a 
family into poverty to-day. The methods of 1913, 
too, fall far short of the changed needs of to-day. 

You are living and farming in the mechanical 
power age. The McCormick-Deering builders 
have developed a long line of modern, big-scale 
machines to work with McCormick- Deering 
tractor power and to help the farmer in his battle 
with production costs, 

This winter, check your old equipment against 
the work tc come next spring and summer, talk 
things over with your family and resolve to make 
your farming more efficient, and make it easier, 
too. See the McCormick-Deering dealer; profit- 
able farming begins at his store. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Ill. 


(21) 
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c CORMICK-DEERING TRACTORS are always ready for field and belt work. They also 


have the power take-off feature for running the mechanism of field machines. 


hey are 


equipped with throttle governor, adjustable drawbar, wide belt pulley, platform, fenders, removable 

lugs, brake, etc. They have removable cylinders, unit main frame, and ball and roller Learings at 

28 points. They come to you complete—no extras to buy. They have plenty of power and long life. 
Made in two sizes, 10-20 and 15-30 h. p. 


McCormick - Deering Tractors 











$4 3% Champion 12 | 
140 rene Incubator 230 » Ege 


340-Enic 
Mis testes and Sreeder_— 315. 95 
140 Size Incubator and Breoder— $19.95 
230 Size incubator and Breoder— $28.95 








QcRAPE off about an inch of the top layer | 
rt—this because sunlight kills the 
inoculation in the top layer. j 


2. In the second to fourth inch of dive | 
secure about is much di irt by bul K as there 
is seed to inoculate. 

3. Spread this out in a thin layer on an 
empty floor or other place where the sun 
can’t strike it and let it dry 24 hours and 
then pulverize it finely. 

4. Spread the seed out in a thin layer 
on a tight board floor or canvas and sprinkle 
with a mixture of equal parts of molasses 
and water. 

5. Mix the pulverized dirt with the seed 
until every seed is covered with a thin 
eit ¥. of fine dirt. 

Since sunlight kills inoculation, all of 


4 this work should be done in the shade. 


SO ee a ae 








Belle City 





Incubator $11.95; Hot Water Copper 
af we Minted 338 5236-cn Chick; 
hs, Chick oo 





Freight Prepaid 
of Reciee and allowed West. 
i in a hurry, ac 4 
each machine and I will ship on 





























U ° a 


My prices much lower 
thie’s } od Ee on =e, Gates, ° 
Posts. Wire, 'yele 
Roofing and Paint. My new 
catalog is a money saver. 





Good plumbing adds more to 
farm values than it costs 


on 
ie ‘ CI 
Mie Cnty eresass dd only 4S¢ for 
™s 
J ex, $ Prepaid. Order now 
Say g write me today for Free book 
Price on b pn ES eal rod. Of Canopy 
— 

Brooders Dig ceesciy tulty Guaranteed. Jim Rohan, Pres 
Belle City Incubator Co. Box 101 "Racine.Wis, 


VALVES: FITTINGS 


Plumbing fixtures, water systems, 
and softeners are sold in your city 





SEE YOUR DEALER 























The right idea, right now 


OODYEAR policy has come into its own. That 

policy always has been to build the greatest 

possible value into a product, and to provide means 
so that the user can get all that value out. 


In these days, when people are thinking more 
about tire costs, Goodyear policy shines forth like 
a beacon. Back of it, thousands of Goodyear Serv- 
ice Station dealers are at work, helping folks make 
their tires last longer by giving them proper care. 
Are you getting this help? You ought to. It’s the 
right idea, right now. 








Inc 





Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
































For 6 and 7 Get a Better Stand 





posig this Year witha 
| sigs 
ay ret | dee I Od 


|| | a PLANTER 
Hae Full Life in it When Delivered 
} Plants Corton Seed from 6 to 60 pounds per 


Ri lc linda jpg acre = from one “ co 2 bushels, evenly pods 4 

e r you use ithout 

~ eg oo aged for painting with each , =a - ‘plapeeaieiasiamaian a 
r. rite today for my FREE PAINT f 

BOOK and Color Cards. Tells why paint nels perfectly Com ee ee -— 


should be FRESH. ESTABLISHED IN 1003. | 
O. L. CHASE, The Paint Man With or Without Fertilizer’ 
Duplex or Double Hopper can be furnished. 








Department 10 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Walking, Riding and TwoRow Models. 





See the Ledbetter Dealer in your town; or write 








edber Denke” = St nave f Yow enue 


SOUTHERN ‘PLOW. co. 
Elin Street 


Our Advertisements | ‘ 
Guaranteed Reliable 


GUARANTEE Pro- 
ve Farmer adver- 
BLE. If 








qrese) 
tisements RELIA 





in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscrib- 
er adver: 


SAW 
MILLS 


are easy on light power. 


flarvest dollars from the farm wood lot while your 
tractor would otherwise be idle. Write for full 
information. 


Buliders of the Famous MEADOWS GRIST MILLS 
MEADOWS MILL COMPANY 
North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 



































WHERE TO GO FOR HELP 


(Continued from page 18) 

Sussex, K. N. Ellis, Waverly Warren, D. 
M. Cloyd, Front Royal. Warwick, H. S. Lip- 
pincott, Newport News. Westmoreland, Car- 
ter Chase, Montross. York (lower end) H. S$ 
Lippincott, Newport News 


HOME DEMONSTRATION 
AGENTS 

















NORTH CAROLINA 


LAMANCE, Mar Holems, Graham. An- 
son, Mrs. Rosalind Redfearn, Wadesboro. 
Beaufort, Violet Alex::ider, Washington. Bla- 
Mrs. Lillie I Hester, Elizabethtown 
Buncombe, Mrs. Sarah P. Ellis, Ashe 
Cabarrus, Mattie L. Cooley, Concord. Cataw- 






a Rowe, Newtor Chowan, Eli 
z Edenton 
leveland, Mrs 
mbus, Emilir 

en, Cc 


verett, 


za B 


Wallace, 
and, Whiteville. Cra- 
pson. Currituck, Rachel 
Cumberland, Elizabeth 
Davidson, Elizabeth 


Duplin, Ruth V. Eborn, 


Irma Shelby. Col- 
Clevel 
ornelia Sim 
Currituck. 
y, Fayetteville 
Cornelius, Lexington 
Kenansville 
Durham, 
Edgecombe, 
syth, Alice 
Dairy 


Mrs. Octavia Evans, Durl 
Virginia Watson, Tarboro 
McQueen, Winston-Salem. Frank- 
Caldwell, Lo Gaston, Nell 
Pickens, Gastonia. Elizabeth 
Bridge, Oxford Guilford, Addie Houston, 
Greensboro Halifax, Hazel E Roanoke 
Rapids Hertford, Myrtle Swindell, Winton 
Johnston, Minnie L. Garrison, Smithfield 
Lee, Gertrude V. Little, Sanford Mecklen- 
burg, Bertha Proffitt, Charlotte Nash, Ef- 
fie V. Gordon, Nashville New Hanover, 
Anne B. He Wilmingto1 Northa 
Mary S. Wigley, Jack Pasquotank, 
cie P. Albertsor Elizabeth City Pen¢ 
Georgia Piland, Burgaw Perquimat 

Gaither, Hertford 

Pitt, Bertha Ferguson, 
Lois Holderbaum, Columbus 
Anna Lea Harris, Rockinghar 
Flax Andrews, Lumberton. Rov kingham, 
Myrtie Keller, Reidsville. Rowan, Adna Ed- 
wards, Salisbury. Rutherford, Gladys Perry, 
Rutherfordton. 

Sampson, Mrs. Stella R. Cusick, Clinton. 
Scotland, Katherine Millsaps, Laurinburg. 
Stanly, Delano Wilson, Albemarle Tran- 
sylvania, Ada Walker, Brevard. Vance, Mrs. 
Hattie F. Plummer, Middleburg. Wake, Myr- 
tle Floyd, Raleigh Washington, Emma 
Moorehead, Plymouth Wayne, Janie A 
Goldsboro 


VIRGINIA 


LBEMARLE, Mrs. Bessie 
Mrs. Margaret King, 


am 


For- 


uisburg 















yrne mpton 


son 


Greenville Polk, 
Richmond. Mrs 
Robeson, 


Roberts, 


Un- 
Low 


Miller, Free 


ion. Alleghany, 

Moore. Amelia, Marion Lawrence, Amelia. 
Amherst, Mrs. J. C. Long, Madison Heights. 
Augusta, Blanche Lindamood, Staunton. Bed- 
ford, Annie H. Garrett, Bedford Bruns- 
wick, Ruth Jamison, Lawrenceville. Camp- 
bell, Miss C. S. Ferguson, Rustburg. 

Dinwiddie, Lucile Zion, Dinwiddie. Fairfax, 
Lucy Steptoe, Fairfax C. H. Gaochland, 
Genella McGhee, Goochland. Greene, Agnes 


Halifax, Martha Cook, 
Virginia Swink, Route 
Emma Bratten, Mar- 


Maupin, Stanardsville. 
S. Boston. Henrico, 
5, Richmond. Henry, 
tinsville. James City, Mabel Massey, Wil- 
liamsburg. Loudoun, Grace Heyl, Leesburg 

Madison, Mary Lippard, Madison. Mecklen- 
burg, Courtney Farrar, Boydtan. Montgom- 
ery, Martha Dinwiddie, Blacksburg. Nelson, 
Mrs. Irene West, Lovingston. Norfolk. Miss 
Julia Fisher, 10 Poindexter St., S. Norfolk. 
Nottoway, Eleanor Marlin, Blackstone. Pow- 
hatan, Katherine Ragsdale, Powhatan. 

Princess Anne, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Taylor, 
Princess Anne C. H. Prince Edward, Helen 
Alverson, Farmville. Prince George, Jean 
Cody, Hopewell. Prince William, Lillian Gil- 
bert, Manassas. Roanoke, Mary Moorman, 
Box 186, Salem. Stafford, Eva Kinsey, Staf- 
ford. Sussex, Madge Gardner, Sussex C. H. 
Tazewell, Mrs. Nell Odor, Tazewell. Wash- 
ington, Edna Draper, Abingdon. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICUL- 
TURAL OFFICIALS 








rare Department of Agriculture (Raleigh). 
—Commissioner, W. A. Graham; Secretary, 


K. W. Barnes. Veterinarian, Dr. William 
Moore. Botanist, J. L. Burgess. Fertilizer 
Chemist, W. G. Haywood. Food and Oil 
chemist, W. M. Allen. Director Experimen- 
tal Farms and Horticulturist, F. E. Miller. 
Entomologist, R. W. Leiby. Chief Division 


of Markets, George Ross. Drainage Engineer, 
F. O. Bartel. 

State College of Agriculture, 
President, Dr. E. C. Brooks. Dean of 
culture, I. O. Schaub. 

Experiment Station Chiefs (State College 
Station).—Director, R. Y. Winters. Agronomy, 
C. B. Williams. Entomology, Z. P. Metcalf. 
Horticulture, C. D. Matthews. Animal Hus- 
bandry, R. H. Ruffner. Botany, B. W. Wells. 
Poultry, B. F. Kaupp. 

Agricultural Extension Service (State Col- 
lege Station, Raleigh).—Director, I. O. 
Schaub. J. M. Gray, Asst. Director and 
State Agent in Farm Demonstration Work. 
Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, State Agent in 
Home Demonstration Work. C. R. Hudson, 
State Agent in Farm Demonstration Work 


(Raleigh) .— 
Agrt- 






The Progressive. Farmer 


with Negroes. Dairy Specialist, J. A. Arey 
Poultry Specialist, A. G. Oliver. Swine 


Specialist, W. W. Shay. Forestry Specialist, 


R. W. Graeber Extension Entomologist, 
W. Bruce Mabee. Extension Plant Disease 
Specialist, G. W. Fant Extension Horti 
culturist, E. B. Morrow Extension Farm 
Engineers, H. H. Gordon and A. T. Holman 
Extension Agronomist, E. C. Blair. Pasture 
Specialist, S. J. Kirby. Club Specialist, L. 
R. Harrill Extension Tobacco Specialist, 
E. Y. Floyd. Clothing Specialist, Miss Helen 
Estabrook. Nutrition Specialist, Miss Mary 
Thomas. Extension Editor, F. H. Jeter. 

District Agents.—Mountain District: J. W 
Goodman, Jr., Asheville. Piedm nse Dis 
t I S. Millsaps, Statesville. Central 


District: O. F. McCrary, State College Sta 


tic Raleigh. Southeastern District: E. W 
72 Wilmington. Northeastern Distr 
B Ferguson, State College Stat 





Raleigh 
North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm Wom- 
en’s Convention.—President, Dr S i 
Crocker, Stantonsburg Secretary, J. M 
Gray, State College Station, Raleigh 
dent Women’s Division (Federation Farn 
Women’s Clubs) Mrs. T. H. Dickens, Louis 
burg Secretary-treasurer, Miss Pauline 
Smith, Washington, N. C 
North Carolina Agricultural 
President, W. A. Hart. Tarboro. 
Henry M. London, Raleigh 
North Carolina Poultry Association.— 
President, W. P. Bre Peachland Sex 
r y-Treasurer, D1 B I Kaupp, State 
: tation, Raleig SB 
N. Cc. Guerneey » 2 hl 
President J. C anford, Mocksy 
president, H A bs borne, Cantor 
treasurer, B. W. Kilgore, Jr., R: leigh 
Manager, T. D. Brown, Salisbury, N. C 
N. C. Jersey tae Moe Association.—\M1 
S} wford, Newton president R FT 
ate College Station, R leigh, sec 


Pres 


Society.— 
Secretary 


ome, 





Association.— 
rille Vice 
secretary 


Sales 





ar ry 
“Hampshire 


sales manager 
Breeders’ Association.—Ii. M 
Philli 3attleboro, president 

Reeacinne Breeders’ Association.—Kirly 
Jordan, McCullers, secretary 

State Swine Breeders’ Association.—Ric! 
rd Tuffts, Pinehurst, president. W V 


Hays, State College Station, Raleigh, secre 
tary 

North Carolina Farmers’ Union.—President, 
R. W. H. Stone, Greensboro. Dr. J. M. Tem 
pleton, Cary, secretary. 

North Carolina State Farmers’ Alliance.— 
President, R. T. Cherry, Speed. Vice-presi- 
dent, J. C. Bain, Wade. Secretary-treasurer, 
lr. F. Cherry, Rocky Mount. 





VIRGINIA’S AGRICULTURAL 
OFFICIALS 


GTATE Agricultural Department (Richmond) 
Commissioner, G. W. Koiner, Secretary 
of Board, L. T. Berry. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute (State Agri- 
cultural College) Blacksburg.—Julian A. Bur 
russ, President 

Extension Division Staff (Blacksburg).—| 











R. Hutcheson, director. Mrs. M. M. Davis 
state home demonstration agent Frank 
Buchanan, dairy husbandman. L. I. Case, 
animal husbandman. Miss Helen Ricks, 


state girls’ club agent. C. A. Montgomery, 
state boys’ club agent. F. A. Motz, horti 
culturist. Miss Eldona Oliver, clothing spev- 
ialist. G. W. Patterson, Jr., agronomist. E 
R. Price, editor. W. D. Saunders, dairy 
specialist. C. E. Seitz, agricultural engineer 
L. B. Dietrick, specialist in vegetable gar 
dening. Clarence Pickard, specialist in agri- 
cultural economics. Miss Mary B. McGowan, 
food specialist. Mrs. J. B. McBride, land- 
scape gardening specialist. E. W. Lawson, 
sheep specialist. A. L. Dean, poultry husband- 
man. J. W. O'Byrne, forestry specialist 
District Agents, Men: J. G. Bruce, Lynch 
burg; F. S. Farrar, Jetersville; J. H. Quis 
enberry, Fredericks Hall; W. C. Shackle 
ford, Proffit; B. A. Warriner, Blacksburg 
District Agents, Women: Miss Belle Burke, 


Box 346, University; Miss Sally G. Davis, 
Association of Commerce, Roanoke; Miss 
Sylvia Slocum, 3213 Second Ave., Richmond 


State Experiment Station Staff (Blacks- 
burg).—J. A. Burruss, president. A. W 
Drinkard, Jr., director. H. L. Price, horti 
culturist. W. B. Ellett, chemist. W. J] 
Schoene, entomologist. T. B. Hutcheson. 
agronomist. F. D. Fromme, plant patholo 
gist and bacteriologist. C. W. Holdaway. 


dairy husbandman. T. K. Wolfe, agronomist 
J. J. Vernon, agricultural economist. W. F 
Garnett, rural sociologist. Ellen A. Rey 
nolds, home economist. 

Virginia Crop Improvement Association.— 
Harvey C. Clapp, Accotink, president. F. B 
Cole, Sparta, vice-president. T. C. Maurer, 
Blacksburg, secretary-treasurer. 

Virginia State Dairymen’s Association.—] 
V. Nichols, Purcellville, president. M. D 
Rhodes, Broadway, vice-president. Frank A 
Buchanan, Blacksburg, secretary-treasurer. 

Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Ex- 
change.—Secretary-treasurer, A. J. McMath, 
Onley. 

State Farmers’ Union.—President, Geo. A 
Lambert, Rural Retreat. H. M. Luttrell, 
Delaplane, vice-president. Geo. H. Bowles, 
Lynchburg, secretary-treasurer. 

Virginia Farm Bureau Federation.—D. H. 
Barger, Shawsville, president. M. F. Hol- 
singer, Rockingham, first vice-president. R. 
L. Morgan, Roanoke, secretary-treasurer. 

Virginia State Horticultural Society.—E. 
D. Niminger, Roanoke, president. W. P. 

* 
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Massey, ‘Winchester, secretary. W. T. Wool- | 


len, Crozet, treasurer. 

Virginia Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Club. 
—F. S. Walker, Woodberry Forest, presi- 
dent. C. H. Crabill, Drewry’s Bluff, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 

Virginia Guernsey Cattle Club.—President, 
D. M. Chichester, Falmouth. C. T. Rice, 
Oakton, secretary-treasurer. 

Virginia Jersey Cattle Club.—President, 
Senator Carter Glass. Miss V. L. Bishop, 
Fredericksburg, secretary-treasurer. 


YOUR SENATORS AND CON- 
GRESSMEN 


[' YOU wish to write to your Senator 
or Representative in Congress, a letter 
addressed to him simply at Washington, 
D. C., will always reach him if you ad- 
dress your Serator as “Senator” and put 
“M. C.” (Memyer of Congress) after the 
name of your representative. 
VIRGINIA 

ENATORS.—Claude A. Swanson, Carter 

Glass. 

Representatives by Congressional Districts. 
—I. S. Otis Bland. 2. Jos. T. Deal. 3. Andrew 
J. Montague. 4. Patrick H. Drewry. 5. Joseph 
Whitehead. 6. Clifton A. Woodrum. 7. Thos. 
W. Harrison. 8 R. Walton Moore. 9. George 
C. Peery. 10. Harry St. George Tucker. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Gnas. M. Simmons, Lee S. Over- 


man. 











Representatives. —1. Lindsay Warren. 2 
John H. Kerr. 3. Chas. L. Abernethy. 4. 
Edward M. Pou. 5. Chas. M. Stedman. 6 
Homer L. Lyon. 7. Wm, C. Hammer. 8. Robt. 
L. Doughton. 9 A. L. Bullwinkle. 10. Ze- 
bulon Weaver. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

ENATORS.—Ellison D. Smith, Cole L. 

Blease. 

Congressmen.—1!, Thos. S. MeMillan. 2. 
Butler B. Hare. 3. J. J. McSwain. 4. Fred 
Hi. Dominick. 5. Wm. F. Stevenson. 6. Al- 
lard H. Gasque. 7. Hampton P. Fullmer. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
LEADERS 











PLOWING are the directors and 

officers of the leading codperative 
marketing associations in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
Look over the list and keep in touch 
with the officers and executive com- 
mitteemen and also the director who 
represents your district. 











North Carolina Cotton Growers’ 


Codperative Association 
R. B. W. Kilgore, president; John T. 
Thorne, vice-president; U. B Blalock, 
secrctary-treasurer and general manager; 

F. B. Webster, assistant secretary; C. E 
Stuart, assistant treasurer. 

Executive Committee.—Dr. RB. W Kilgore, 
John T. Thorne, L. D. Robinson, A. Me- 
Eachern, W. A. Pierce 

Directors.—First District: Warren, Gran- 
ville, Vance, Walifax, Northampton, Hert- 
jord, Gates.—W. A. Pierce, Weldon. 

Second District: Nash, Edgecombe.—O. K. 
Taylor, Whitakers. 

Third District: Pitt, Martin, Bertie, 
Chowan, Perquimans, Pasquotank, Camden, 
Currituck, Washington, Tyrrell, Dare, Beau- 
fort, Hyde.—John T. Thorne, Farmville. 

Fourth District: Wayne, Greene, Lenoir, 
Craven, Pamlico, Carteret, Onslow, Duplin, 
Jones.—E. A. Stevens, Goldsboro. 

Fifth District: Jehnston and Wilson.—J. 
W. Stephenson, Smithfield. 

Sixth District: Alamance, Caswell, Dur- 
ham, Franklin, Guilford, Harnett, Person, 
Orange, Rockingham, Wake.—B. W. Kilgore, 
Raleigh. 

Seventh District: Sampson, Cumberland, 
Bladen, Pender, Columbus, Brunswick, New 
Hanover.—J. A. Turlington, Salemburg. 

Eighth District.—Robeson, Richmond, Scot- 
land, Hoke, Moore, Lee, Chatham, Randolph, 
Montgomery.—A. McEachern, Raeford. 

Ninth District: Davie, Davidson, Rowan, 
Cabarrus, Stanly, Union, Anson, Mecklen- 
burg, Forsyth.—L. D. Robinson, Wadesboro. 

Tenth District: Polk, Rutherford, Cleve- 
Jand, Gaston, Lincoln, Catawba, Alexander, 
Iredell, Burke, Caldwell—George Blanton, 
Shelby. 

Public Director: Robert N. Page, Aberdeen. 


South Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
Codperative Association 


D A. Geer, president; B. F. Williamson, 

first vice-president; J. W. Gaston, second 
vice-president; B. F. McLeod, general man- 
ager; H. C. Booker, secretary; W. R. Scar- 
borough, treasurer. 

Directors.—First District: Marlboro, Ches- 
terfield—E. Wallace Evans, Bennettsville. 

Second District: Greenville, Anderson, Ocoe 
nee, Pickens.—J. Wade Drake. 


(Continued on page 24) 


enough for your needs—an OilPull 


An OilPull has held all principal fuel 
economy records for the past 14 
years. Triple Heat Control, Oil 
Cooling, Perfect Carburetion, Hair- 
line governing, Ball Bearing Trans- 
mission and other features make 
this possible. 


Take Labor Costs. One man 
operates a 3-plow OilPull as easily 
as a 2-plow outfit. But instead of 
merely plowing 50 per cent more, 
owners report that he actually does 
double the work—saves half his 
time—cuts 50 percent from hislabor 





Cost Ever Known! 


Whether preparing the seed bed or harvesting the crop, cost per acre—has half histime left for other work. Thisis 
your work is usually a race against time. Hardly a year due to increased power and speed. Larger OilPulls reduce 
passes that does not call upon you at some time for high _labor cost still more. 

pressure work to overcome unfavorable weather conditions Take Upkeep Expense. OilPulls are famous for low 
or some other crop menace. Resu/ts are what you must operating cost. They seldom need attention. Average 
have. And for resu/ts you must have a tractor that is big expense per year among hundreds of OilPull Tractors is 


of the proper size. jess than $20. 


At plowing time, for instance, the right size OilPull saves Take Depreciation. An OilPull will last, on the average, 
hours of time. Saves labor cost. Reduces power cost. It 19 years and more. Our late models are expected to increase 
cuts the cost of plowing an acre of ground to the lowest even this great span of life. This means an extremely low 
figure the world has ever known. Neither man power, depreciation each year. 
animal power nor mechanical power has ever been able to It is such remarkable economies as these which cut 
plow so cheaply. These are facts easily proved. the cost of plowing to the lowest figures ever known. 

Take Fuel Cost, the biggest cash item of expense, for Be sure you choose a tractor that is big enough for 
example. The OilPull plows at Jowest fuel cost per acre. your work. 


, , Avoid Disappointment! 
Light-Weight The new caaat Weidnt OilPull 


has met with unprecedented de- 
mand. Last year many farmers who 
delayed were disappointed. A short- 


age in some sizes is threatened this 


A 10-Year Tractor year. We suggest that you see your 
The Advance-Rumely line includes nearest Rumely dealer at once to 
kerosene tractors, steam engines, avoid disappointment. Meanwhile, 
grain and rice threshers, husker- mail the coupon for vitally impor- 
ie. a ae tant facts about tractor economy. 
motor trucks and tractor winches Names of owners near you sent upon 


Serviced Through 33 Branches and Warehouses request. Address Dept. b-P 


Advance-Rumely Thresher Company, Inc. 
(Incorporated) 


La Porte, - Indiana 





sovenee ees eae Py ms COQ., Inc. 


Please oath me catalog and other’ economy fects about your Light-Weight 
ractor: 


) 

¢ 

@ OILPULL T 
§ ree 
: po ee 
& 





La Porte, Indiana 


Mail 
This 
Coupon 


Ean 
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Packets 


Gg 
oy TRUE BLUE 
SEEDS 
10° 





This special introductory offer 
comprises liberal trial quantities 
of ten varieties selected from our 
choice strains of vegetable seeds. 
Only one packet to each purchaser. 


Write For Our 1926 Annual 


For the home gardener or the 
trucker this catalog is an “open 
book” to best results. 














SLATES SEEDS 


a better garden in 1926, plant our seed which are grown 
where they attain greater perfection. Soil, climate and 
rainfall, for instance, make Colorado ideal for Canta- 
loupes, Connecticut best for Sweet Corn, Georgia the place 
of perfection in Watermelons. 


Seed grown under ideal conditions come to you full ef 
vitality. They produce in your garden a larger yield 
of more richly flavored vegetables. They give to \the 
gardener that joy of attainment which comes only 
from producing the best. 

After sixty years of study, we are growing Slate's Seeds 
where each attains perfection. Our 1926 “Guide to 
Gardening” will be mailed free. Enclose 10c with 
your request and we will send you a full sized 
packet of the pride of our tomatoes, Slate’s 
Extra Early Perfection, the earliest, smooth- 
est, best flavored tomato to be found. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 
Box 149, South Boston, Va. 
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Fertilize 
For the Open Boll 


Your yield of lint cotton depends on the 
number of bolls that open. An early, 
heavy set of bolls that mature promptly 
is the result of careful fertilization. 

V-C Fertilizers produce a plant that puts 
on squares and bloom early, sets fruit 
quickly and develops it to the open boll in 
the shortest time. 

V-C Fertilizers for Cotton feed the plant 
at every stage of growth—from the start 
through that period when it is developing 
the bolls. V-C Fertilizers for Cotton are 
so blended as to prevent too much weed 
and excessive shedding. 

The reputation of V-C Fertilizers for 
producing heavy yields of Cotton is based 
on the experience of thousands of success- 
ful farmers who use V-C Brands. 


Ask vour dealer for V-C Fertilizers made 
for Cotton, or write 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CO. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





Every 200-pound bag of 
high-grade V-C Fert 
lizer used under Cotton 
per acre, will produce 
under good cultural con- 
ditions, an increase of 
200 pounds Seed Cotton 
(70 pounds lint and 180 
pounds seed). 








Write Our Agricultural 
Service Bureau 


about your problems of soils, 
fertilizers and crops. This 
service is free. Ask for our 
booklets on crops. 





1 C., secretary 








John Wade Bondurant, of the famous Lanier Farms, says, 
“I do not know of another that gives so much valuable 
and easily accessible information as 


splendid catalog.” 
Flower Seed 
Collections 
Given 
Page 4 of catalog 
tells how you may 


have them without 
cost. Write for 


quality. 





¢ 
30 8. 14th Street. 





HIS better book of Wood’s, 
about seeds and crops, that has 
helped thousands of farmers to 


better their yields, 


Pictured and described in Wood's catalog is a tomato with | 
which none can compare as to size, solidity, meatiness and | 
Fruits frequently weigh over 2 
There is also a Cantaloupe that for flavor and size com- 
bined is the king of all melons, Often weighs 15 to 20 
pounds, Flavor equal to that of the Honey Dew melon. 

Write now, postcard or letter, for catalog. 
catalog” and you will find it in your box in a few daye 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


pounds. 


Since 1878) 
RICHMOND, VA. 


ee ee 








you give in your | 


Just say “Send | 





WHERE TO GO FOR HELP 


(Continued from page 23) 











Third: Laurens, Spartanburg, Newberry, 
Union, Cherokee.—J. W. Gaston, Duncan. 

Fourth: Abbeville, Greenwood, Saluda, 
Aiken, Edgefield, McCormick, Lexington.— 
J. P. McNair, Aiken. 

Fifth: Darlington, Kershaw.—B. F. Wil- 
liamson, Darlington. 

Sixth Dillon, Marion, Florence, Horry, 


Williamsburg 
Bethea, Dillon. 


Clarendon, Berkeley.—A. V. 


Seventh Richland, Calhoun, Orangeburg 
—J. S. Wannamaker, St. Matthews. 

Eighth Colleton, Bamberg, Dorchester, 
Hamptor Barnwell, Allendale a a 
Johnson, St. George. 

Nint Sumt Lee.—Dr R. O. McCutch- 
eon, Bishopville. 

Tenth: ( ster, York, Fairfield, Lancaster 
-R. B. Caldwell, Chester. 

Public Director: D. A. Geer, Belton. 


Tri-State Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
Operative Association 
XECUTIVE 


boro, N = 


Officers: G. A. Norwood, Golds- 
president. W. S. Garrett, 
vice-president from Virginia 
Bright Williamson, Darlington, vice-president 
from South Carolina. James H. Craig, Rich 
mond, treasurer. M. O. Wilson, Raleigh, N 
R. R. Patterson, 


Richmond, 


Richmond,, 


Va., general manager. Aaron Sapiro, general 
counsel. W. T. Joyner, Raleigh, N. C., as- 
sociate counsel 

Executive Committee: Oliver J. Sands, 
chairman, Richmond, Va., G. A. Norwood, 
Goldsboro, N. C.; Bright Williamson, Dar- 


lington, S C.; J. R. McQueen, Lakeview, 
N. C.; J. L. Wood, Mt. Airy, N. GC; N. H 
Williams, Chase City, Va.; W. S. Garrett, 
Richmond 

North Carolina Directors.—District 
Columbus, Robeson, Bladen, 
H. Rogers, Clarkton. 


No. 1: 
Brunswick.—S. 


District No. 2: Wayne, Duplin, Sampson 
Onslow, Pender.—Geo. A. Norwood, Golds- 
boro. 

District No. 3: Greene and Lenoir.—M. C. 
Lassiter, Snow Hill. 

District No. 4: Pitt, Craven, Jones, Car- 
teret, Pamlico.—John H. Coward, Ayden. 


District No. 5: Edgecombe, Martin. Beau- 
fort, Bertie, Hertford.—J, F. Tyler, Bath. 


District No. 6: Nash and Wilson.—l. W. 
Lamm, Lucama. 

District No. 7: Franklin, Vance, Warren, 
balifax.—S. R. Adams, Townsville. 

District No. 8: Granville and Person.—H. 


G. Faucette, Bullock. 
District No. 9: Wake and Johnston.—R. B. 
Whitley, Wendell. 
District No. 10: 
mance, Chatham, 
Montgomery, Hoke, 
Queen, Lakeview. 
District No, 11: Rockingham, Caswell, Guil- 


Durham, Orange, Ala- 
Lee, Harnett, Moore, 
Richmond.—J. R. Mc- 


ford, Randolph.—R. S. Montgomery, Reids- 
ville. 

District No. 12: Surry, Stokes, Yadkin, 
Forsyth, Davie, Iredell, Alexander, Wilkes, 


Davidson, Caldwell.—J. L. Wood, Mt. Airy. 
Virginia Directors: District No. 13: Patrick, 
Henry, Franklin, overrun from Pittsylvania. 
W. R. West, Axton. 
District No. 14: Pittsylvania —W. E. Gard- 
ner, Danville. 


District No. 15: Halifax.—_Roy B. Davis, 
Paces. 
District No. 16: Mecklenburg and overrun 


from Halifax.—N. H. Williams, Chase City. 
District No. 17: Brunswick, Greensville, 

Lunenburg, Dinwiddie, Nottoway, Amelia, 

Chesterfield —E. G. Bagley, Kenbridge. 


District No. 18: Prince Edward, Charlotte. 
—E. T. Bondurant, Rice. 
District No. 19: Campbell, Appomattox, 


Bedford, Amherst.—C. W. Wingfield, Naruna. 
District No. 20: Nelson, Rockingham, Cum- 


berland, Powhatan, Goochland, Fluvanna, 
Louisa, Hanover, Carolina —W. S. Garrett, 
Richmond. 

South Carolina Directors: District No. 21: 
Marlboro, Dillon, Marion, Florence, Horry, 
Georgetown.—T. B. Young, Florence. 

District N6. 22: Williamsburg, Berkeley, 
Darlington, Lee, Sumter, Clarendon, Dor- 
chester, Orangeburg, Edgefield, Bamberg, 


Saluda, ete —Bright Williamson, Darlington. 

Public Directors: Oliver J. Sands, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Geo. R. Ross, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Col. D. A. Spivey, Conway, S. C. 


Peanut Growers’ Association 


FFICERS: Wm. A. Gwaltney, president. 
S. P. Cross, vice-president. W. C. Man- 
ning, secretary. J. Rives Worsham, general 


| manager. Address all officers: Norfolk, Va. 
Executive Committee: W. A. Gwaltney, 
| James T. Gillette, Chas. J. Shields, S. P. 


| Cross, H. J. Vann. 


Directors for Virginia: Nansemond County, 
JT. O. Cutchin. Southampton County, T. 


Philip Raiford, James T. Gillette. Surry 
County, W. A. Gwaltney. Sussex, T. C. 
Leath. Greensville, J. W. Rogers. Dinwid- 


die and Prince George counties, John Evans. 
Isle of Wight, C. H. Barlow. Director at 
Large for Virginia, E. Frank Story. 
Directors for North Carolina: Bertie Coun- 
ty, John R. Lawrence. Chowan County, R. 
O. Blanchard. Gates, S. P. Cross. Edge- 
combe, B. B. Howell. Halifax, C. J. Shields. 
Nash, J. J. Hathaway. Hertford, H. J. Vann. 
Martin, W. C. Manning. Northampton, D. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Washington, J. H. Leggett. 
S. McNider. Director at 
T. E. Browne, 


Cc. Bridgers. 
Perquimans, J. 
Large for North Carolina, 
Raleigh. 


AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


LAMANCE County.—R. W. Cline, Swepson 
ville; J. W. Bason, Rt. 1, Burlington; R 
H. Hutchison, Snow Camp; S. M. Cooper 
Saxapahaw. Alexander.—P. H. Gaston, Hid 
Alleghany.—L. F. Brumfield, Sparta 
Ashe.—C. A. Jackson, Creek Avery 
H. A. Stone, Cranberry; T. P. Dellinger 
Crossnore 
Beaufort.—W. L 











lenite 


(rrassy 


McGahey, Aurora; H. N 


Cherry, Pantego Bladen.—C. C. Cravens 
Bladenboro. Buncombe.—F. A. Penland, Bar 
nardsville; C. J. Rich, Candler; Miles I 
Marsh, Fairview. Caldwell.—A. B. Bushong 
Granite Falls. Caswell.—F. B. Harton, Ruffi: 
Catawba.—J. D. Miller, Rt. 5, Newton 


Chatham.—P. H. Nance, Bonlee. Cleveland 


V. C. Taylor, Lattimore. Columbus.—H. N 
Kelly, Evergreen; H. A. Maxey, Tabor; N 
B. Chestnutt, Whiteville. Craven.—E. J] 


Morgan, Vanceboro. Currituck.—T. B. Elliott 
Moyock; Emory Smith, Poplar’ Branch 
Davidson.—C. L. Walton, Linwood. Davie.— 
E. C. Tatum, Mocksville. 

Durham.—E. P. Sanders, Rt. 3, Durham 
Duplin.—N. M. Smith, Warsaw. Edgecombe. 


P. T. Long, Rt. 5, Rocky Mount. Franklin 
C. R. Bohannan, Franklinton. Guilford.— 
A. B. Hunter, Pleasant Garden; H. W. Dixon 


Pleasant Garden. Granville—J. K. Dorman, 
Creedmoor; E. C. Jernigan, Stem. 

Harnett.—R. M. Kimzey, Lillington. Ire- 
dell.—R H. Lankford, Harmony; W. V 
Fielder, Harmony; W. E. MacDamald, Scotts 

Lenoir.—G. C. Buck, Rt. 1, Kinston. Lin- 
coln.—J. A. Wilson, Denver. Martin.—M. L 
Tatum, Jamesville. Montgomery.—R._ T. 
Grant, Candor; J. M. Osteen, Troy. Moore.— 
S. R. Poole, Jackson Springs; R. G. Hutche 
son and H. L. Seagroves, Vass. 

Nash.—K. H. Mcintyre, Red 
White, Spring Hope; T. W. Bridges, Nash 
ville. Northampton.—H. G. Wharton, Con 
way; N. L. Turner, Rich Square; R. B. Keyes, 
Woodland. Onslow—L. C. Herring, Ric! 
lands. Orange.—R. P. Harris and G. H. Sin 
gleton, Chapel Hill. 

Pamlico.—H. G. Johnston, Stonewall. Per- 
son.—Geo W. Smith, Rt. 2, Woodsdale 
Polk.—W. J. Isbell, Campobello, S. C. Ran- 
dolph.—R. F. Brackin, Farmer. Richmond.— 
L. L. Osteen, Rockingham; P. W. Edwards, 
Ellerbe. Robeson.—A. F. Corbin, Pembroke; 
H. W. Bullard, Orrum; Geo. O. McBroom, 
Red Springs. 


Oak; T. A 


Rockingham.—J. M Conry, Wentworth 
Rowan.—W. C. LaRue, China Grove. Ruth- 
erford.—D. H. Sutton, Forest City. Sampson 


C. W. Warrick, Ingold; J. M. Henley, Salem 
burg; J. O. Anthony, Rt. 6, Dunn. Scotland. 
—W. D. Yarboro, Gibson. 

Stanly.—Q. E. Colvard, Norwood; S. A. All 
red, Oakboro; G. L. Winchester, Stanfield 
Surry.—W. B. White and B. J. Beason, Dob 
son. Transylvania.—J. A. Glazener, Brevard 
Vance.—Geo. B. Blum, Middleburg. Wake. 
—B. T. Kearns, Jr., Apex; E. N. Meekins and 
L. E. Raper, Cary; P. H. Massey, Zebulon. 

Warren.--A. A. Cone, Macon. Wayne.—G. 
F. Seymour, Rt. 4, Goldsboro; A. H. Veazey, 
Rt. 1, Goldsboro. Wilkes.—P. H. Satter- 
white, Ronda. Yadkin.—C. R. Wright, Boon- 
ville. 


SOUTH CAROLINA AGRICUL- 
TURAL LEADERS 


MMISSIONER of 
Shealey, Columbia. 
Clemson College Extension Service Lead- 
ers, (all at Clemson College unless otherwise 
stated)—President of College, Dr. E. W. Sikes 
Director of Extension Division, W. W. Long 
Assistant director, D. W. Watkins. Ani 
mal husbandman, L. V. Starkey. Dairy hus- 
bandman, J. P. LaMaster. Acting agrono 
mist, T. S. Buie. Horticulturist, C. C. New- 
man. Poultry husbandman, D. H. Hall 
Plant pathologist, H. W. Barre. State boys’ 
club agent, B. O. Williams. Agricultural 
editor, A. B. Bryan. Entomologist, Frank 
lin Sherman. Extension specialists: Live 
stock, E. G. Godbey, Spartanburg, and J. RK 
Hawkins, Florence; dairying, W. J. Keegan. 
Florencé, and R. E. Waters, Spartanburg; 
agronomy, J. L. Carbery, Spartanburg; leg- 
umes, S. L. Jeffords Spartanburg; horticul- 
ture, A. E. Schilletter; marketing, L. H 
Lewis, Florence; grading and packing, D. D 
Whitcomb and C. A. Owens, Aiken; bees, E 
S. Prevost; forestry, H. H. Tryon, Aiken 
District Agents: (1) A. A. McKeown, Rock 
Hill; (2) ; (3) A. H. Ward, Aiken. 
South Carolina Experiment Station (al! at 
Clemson College unless address is given).— 
Director and botanist, H. W. Barre. Horti 
culturist, C. -C. Newman. Entomologist, 
Franklin Sherman. Consulting veterinarian 
R. O. Feeley. Acting agronomist, T. 
Buie. Editor, A. B. Bryan. Animal hus- 
bandman, L. V. Starkey. Dairy husbandman, 
J. P. LaMaster. Chemist. R. N. Brackett. 
Superintendent Pee Dee Station, R. E. Cur 
rin, Florence. Supt. Coast Station, J. A. 
Riley, Summerville. 
South Carolina Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal Society.—President, D. D. Whitcover, 
Darlington. Secretary, D. F. Efird, Colum- 











Agriculture —J. W. 
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bia. (This organization promotes the State 


Fair.) 
South Carolina Poultry Breeders’ Associa- 
tion.—President, B. E. Adams, Charleston. 


Secretary-treasurer, H. H. McGill, Columbia. 
South Carolina Peach Growers’ Associa- 
tion.—President, A. G. Smith, Columbia. 
Secretary-treasurer, A. E. Schilletter, Clem- 
son College. Manager, T. B. Young, Flor- 
ence 

South Carolina Potato Growers’ Associa- | 
tion.—T. B. Young, Florence, president and 
general manager 

Agricultural Society of South Carolina.— 
President, S. G. Stoney, Charleston. Secre- 
tary, W. M. Frampton, Charleston. 

South Carolina Dairymen’s Association.— 
President, E. G. Darby, Lowryville. Secre- 
tary, J. P. LaMaster. 

South Carolina Land Settlement Board.— 
Richard I. Manning, Columbia, .chairman. 
Secretary, W. H. Mills, Clemson College. 
State Warehouse Commission.—J. C. Riv- 
ers, Columbia. 

South Carolina Asparagus Association.— 
M. C. Kitchings, Williston, president Sec- 
retary-treasurer, L. C. Eidson, Trenton. 


CREAMERIES AND CHEESE. |. i 
ae | NESTHESIA FAITH OF. HILL 
Wir rt a rd Guernse’ 


Sugared Schumacher Feed 


Cheese Co., Sugar Grove; Beaver Dam 
Co-op. Cheese Co., Sweetwater; Brushy Fork | 

With protein added lowers milk costs. Sugared Schumacher Feed helped 
make this greatest record for Guernseys. 


Co-op. Cheese Co., Vilas; Twin Oaks Co-op. | 
Cheese Co., Sparta; Haywood Co-op. Cheese 
Co., Delwood; Horse Shoe Co-op. Cheese Co., 
Horse Shoe. 
Hilistead Farm, Farmington, Conn. 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: We are pleased to tell you that Sugared Schumacher Feed was 
used continuously as part of the grain ration fed Anesthesia Faith of Hillstead 
114,354 during her recent World’s Record 365 day test as well as during her 
two previous tests. 

We have been mixing Sugared Schumacher Feed in our herd ration and 
young stock feed for several years, and consider it a good economical feed for 
growth, condition, and production. Yours truly, 

(Signed) David Munson, Farm Mgr. 

Sugared Schumacher Feed will help your cows make larger records and larger profits. 
Under present market conditions Sugared Schumacher Feed combined with Boss Dairy 
Ration, or other choice high protein feeds, supplies the choicest rations for the milking herd 
at very attractive prices. 

Dairymen everywhere realizing the present market situation are basing the rations for all 
their live stock on Sugared Schumacher Feed and are making more milk and making it 
more profitably. {2} 


The Quaker Oals@mpany chicago, u-s. A. 





Hilistead 
Farm 


—the property of Mrs. 
John Wallace Riddle, 
Farmington, Connec- 
ticut, in October, 1925, 
achieved a new world’s 
record for Guernseys 
with Anesthesia Faith 
of Hillstead. Age 434 
years. Record 19,741.4 
pounds of miik, 1,112.5 
pounds of fat. 



































Creameries.—Lincolnton Co-op. Creamery, 
Lincolnton; Mooresville Coéperative Cream- 
ery, Mooresville; Mooresboro Creamery, 
Mooresboro; Davidson County Co-op. 
Creamery, Lexington; Catawba Co-op 
Creamery, Hickory; Biltmore Dairy Com- 
pany, Biltmore; Carolina Creamery, Ashe- 
ville; Forsyth Dairy Company, Winston- 
Salem; Shelby Creamery, Shelby; Caldwell 
Coéperative Creamery, Lenoir; Wilkes Co-op. | 
Creamery, North Wilkesboro; Mecklenburg 
Dairy Co. & Ice Cream Co., Charlotte; North 
State Creamery Company, Burlington; 
Rowan Creamery, Salisbury; Greensboro 
Creamery, Greensboro; Cabarrus Creamery, 
Concord; High Point Creamery, High Point; | 
Tarboro Municipal Milk Plant, Tarboro; 
o Shelby Milk Plant, Shelby. 


“CERTIFICATE OF MERIT” 
FARMERS 


LEMSON College has awarded cer 

tificates of merit for distinguished 
service in agriculture to two South Caro- 
lina farmers each year since 1915, the | 
list to date being as follows :— 


1915, McIver Williamson, Montclare, W. G. Old Leaky Roofs 


Hinson, James Island; 1916, David R. Coker, 


Hartsville, J. C. Stribling, Pendleton; 1917 Made Like NEW with 


R. B. Watson, Ridge Springs, J. C. Brun- 
son, Florence; 1918, Jules Shanklin, Colum- sé 9? 
bia, W. R. Harris, Graycourt; 1919, D. C. | aVve=- 


» 7 
i a 
Hayward, Columbia, James Geraty, Young’s | 
Island; 1920, H. S. Hodges, Hodges; S. W.| Liquid Asbestos Roofing ngine 


Wannamaker, St. Matthews; 1921, James L. Reveal itt winke o 54 coat weathorevest and 
McIntosh, Dovesville, R. M. Cooper, watertight for less than one-fourth the cost ofa Up to 10 H-P. — The One-Profit Engine 
Wisacky; 1922, J. Wade Drake, Anderson; | new roof. We ship you all the Saveall you need— 

Dan Good, Walthall; 1923, Bright William- | No Money Down-—let you put it on and give you a Want You To 
son, Darlington; T. C. Moss, St. Matthews; 4M h T ial Bef Y P 

1924, J. W. Gaston, Duncan, J. B. Douthit, | onths ini ore touray Test It 30 Days 
Jr., Pendleton; 1925, C. B. Woolsey, Aiken, | Write today for our low freight- AT Y RISK 
For 42 years I have been 


F. H. Young, Timmonsville. paid prices and complete infor- 
The following Virginia farmc:s have been | mation on our liberal 4 months 

building ENGINES which 

thousands of farmers 







































































al plan. 

awarded certificates of merit by Virginia | ; Free Book Tells All 
Polytechnic Institute: J. F. Jackson, Rich- . 

, Paty . > | ”® Get this Book at once. Find out 
mond, farmer; W. B. Alwood, Greenwood, about this amazing low-cost 
fruit grower; A. J. McMath, Onley, Eastern — of sevies os. “_ —_ have pronounced the 

- y =- p m - - y 
Shore Produce Exchange; H. W. McLaugh- Free - Trial "tales > Yan ta most de dable and 
: : ™ eke gre : V ffer. Write for this FREE boo! i 
7 Dee Sree ae, | ee AY today” nino ‘Paint at Whole- economical in the world. But this WITTE Runs on Kerosene, 
The North Carolina State College of Agri- | \\ sale Factory Prices. Engime is the masterpiece of them all. 
culture and Engineering has awarded cer- | By It is really a mechanical marvel and I am 
tificates of merit to each of the following | 80 proud of its perfection that I want every Gas-Oil or Gas 

















North Carolina farmers: R. W. Scott, Ala- CELE] FRANKLIN AVE.-CLEVELAND.OHIO farmer to have one. a 
eT lan eat Gone | Scientific factory methods and huge pro- Note these Points 
a ans ere er is duction enable me to price this master engine ‘ARTS com tn cobiect 
so any man can afford to own it. It will do pee chy heals 
BOARDS OF TRUSTEES OF indy simost every kind of work on the farm. 108 ton" consrecttg mon 
| economical in operation. mpletely equip more power for less fuel. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES | * with WICO Magneto, speed and power regu- Speed regulator enables 
lator and throttling governor. it to be used on lightest 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE spade 6o your mensure in deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or ‘sf work. Takesthe place 
Sis 1g 8 e latest style, would you > good r4 ; of several engines. Iron 
BOARD of Visitors.—J. B. Watkins, Rector, keep and wear it, show it cold, rain or shine, that I back it up with an Cla hiitine Gencanten, 
Midlothian, Va.; Chas. I. Wade, Secre- to your friends, let them IRON CLAD LIFETIME GUARANTEE. All Sizes — 2 to 25 H-P. 


see our beautiful samples een 





tary; J. Marshall Lewis, Gloucester; Robert and splendid new styles? rw 
S. Moss, Burke’s Garden; Frank S. Walker, | Coul en ee ee J N 1 VY Pp 
. ’ ‘ , , ou 3. I 
Woodberry Forest; T. G. Wood, Roanoke; Howe Fp TR | ‘ Special WITTE € ear. ya ear oo ay 
Allen T. Eskridge, Pulaski; James P. Woods, Just write a letter or postal P § The best advertising I do is te ba: le boosting this 

B ik ‘ as! orks or fill out and mail ; : e iv ing I can do is te have peop ng won- 
Roanoke; T. Judson Wright, Norfolk. fob edge A. ay bie near r Features > derful engine in every county in Amer'ca, so you can buy it on 


proctens your own terms, with nearly a year to pay. On my 
iberal 30 day test proposition only $5.00 will bring it to you, and 
the low balance can be split up into smal] payments to suit. 
Scrap your old engine and pay a little on the WITTE. 


Members’ ex-officio.—Harris Hart, Supt. Swatch Line Sample Outfit 
and my new, special offer 
FREE. Even if you don’t 
care to be agent, send any- 


Only 6 of the 50 Special 
Ww Featares: 


| 1—Light Weight Yet Durable § 


Public Instruction, Richmond; W. W. 
Sproul, Pres. Board of Agriculture and Im- 


www 


¢ 
¢ ITTE 
( 
migration, St ton; li A. B " 4 alves-in-Head WITTE Engi 
Pres. of ‘the Callens. = eben Li a pF cote ‘FREES - § 2% Governer, : F K E ox oe , 3 Tteelf. d mak ole 
Executive Committtee—J. B. Watkins, Send Name and Address on This Coupon ; 3— Throttling » OF profit Ae fy tpt Simply sen 
Robert S. Moss, Frank S. Walker, T. G.| Te L. E. ASHER, President ; Ing even speed me your name and address—a 1 do—to geta copy of my 
Wood, Julian A. Burrus See “ewuwe Eeeraay | 5 “ta Fok ee 
e ou min a ou in \ 
CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C. Dear Sirt—Send me your epecial efor, all FREE. _— © Catia E> © ES ond Eece tow, bri dow Be. or Fume 
gp. MH. WiT Te, Pree. 


BOERO. 2000 ccccccccccccccvecesccccoscocccsoceocoscccce 


OARD of Trustees.—Alan Johnstone, Pres. 
; » Pres., 5—Pertect High-Tension Mag- § 
Newberry; J. E. Wannamaker, St. Mat- ; nete ignition > W T T G wo 
thews; W. W. Bradley, Abbeville; Re 1. | mgp..s..MemescceereQ MOs-ceesee > 6—Self Adjusting Carburetor . E ENGINE NORKS 
Manning, Columbia; A. F. Lever, Columbia; sla cd » 2359 Witte Bullding, KANSAS . MISSOURI 
(Concluded 23) ra. State. errr 2359 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





Bate te fe, 
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Gives Cotton 
a Quick Start 


and Keeps It Growing 


The quick start of the plants gets ahead of the boll weevil, 
and the continuous growth produces a greatly increased crop, 
Best results are obtained with early planting of a good variety, 
good tillage and liberal fertilizing with 


LEU PETER 


TRADE MARK 












REG TERED 





This remarkable new fertilizer contains 26 per cent nitrogen, 
equivalent to 31.6 per cent ammonia, and is now obtainable in 
quantities. It is a chemical compound of Nitrate Nitrogen 
and Ammonium Nitrogen. 

LEUNASALPETER has both a quick and lasting action; it 


does not readily leach or wash out of the soil, so there is no 
waste. All the nitrogen required by crops can be applied before 


planting. It is also an excellent top dresser. 
KNOW the percentage of available nitrogen in the fertilizer 
you buy. 





Insist on your dealer supplying LEUNASALPETER. It is the 


most profitable nitrogen fertilizer to use. 
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The Progressive Fatme§ 


For Better Farm Finance 





INVESTING MONEY 














KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., INC. 
Agricultural Department 1150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















Dont neglect a Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterole be- 
fore pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a®clean, white ointment 
made with oilof mustard. It hasallthe 
healing properties of the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster without the blister. 

At the first sneeze take Musterole 
from the bathroom shelf and rub the 
ointment gently over congested spot. 

It penetrates*the skin and goes right 
down to the seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsilitis, lumbago', 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 

To Mothers: Musterole is alsomade in 
milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 








We 
Pay 


Postage 















Cretonne Coat 
and Plaid Dress 


Just send your name and 









t 
ish dress at an amazing saving. The Coat is made 
of fast color, heavy weight cretonne in bright colors 
with large bird and floral designs. as Venetian 
collar; two patch kets; unlined. Guaranteed to 
vem —— . The Dress is nate of a genuine 
‘oven, fast color crepe in newest bright colored large 
plaids. Has plain ealered trimming on short ~ hang 
collar and top of pockets. Will wash perfectly. 
COLORS: Coat comes in biue, rose or tan 
nds with harmonizin designs; dress 

nm blue, tan or green plaid. Sizes to fit misses 14 
16 and 18 years; women, 32 to 44 bust. “i 


DELIVERY FREE 22*t write us « letter, and be 


sure to give size and colors. 


and dress arri the 
7.40 for them. We have paid the delivery charges. 
> they are not much better than you 
expected, for any reason whatsoever, return them to 
us at our expense and we will c 
money. ORDER BY NO. 94. 


your 
WALTER FIELD CO. Dept. Diew, CHICAGO 
Save 75 Cent Send us $1.25 and we will send you THE PROGRES- 


SIVE FARMER and the Atlanta Tri- Weekly Consti- 
lar. Send order and remittance to THE PROGRESSIVE F. RALEIGH, N. C, 








High Grade Sterling wher Outfit. C Tr Bobs 

Action. Close Cutting. Stecl Clippers. Fine Barber Comb and Sheare. 

Wace satofied rovers in geod contnipe tad conten toe mate 
. urn in ¥ 

seiunded. STERLING CO. NIS1OO BAL ras 




















tution, one year each. This saves you almost a dol- 
ARMER, 





7. 


PRET LT ee 


| be displayed on barns 
| trance 





EVER deal with a firm, even though 
it is recommending good securities, 
unless you have first investigated it. 
2. Do not buy securities, advertisements of 
which contain any of the following: 


(a) Extravagant statements; 
directly compar- 


(b) Prospective earnings 
old established 


ed with earnings 
companies; 


of 


(c) Suspicious use of such expressions as 
“absolute safety,” “best investment 
ever offered to the American public,” 
“immense profits on small invest- 
ments,” “you take no chance,” etc.; 

(d) Guarantees or promises of large divi- 
dends from future earnings before 
earning power has been thoroughly 
demonstrated; 

e) Guarantee on part of the broker to re- 
sell the stock at a higher price than 


it is then selling for; 
(f) Promises of advance in the stock after 
a specific date. 
3. Do not buy stocks of any unproved 
prospects and developments, such as oil or 
mining securities, unless very carefully in- 





vestigated and convinced of their positive 
merit, 

4. Remember that exceptionally large re- 
turns frequently involve not only greater 
risk, but the possibility of total loss of prin- 
cipal. 

5. Do not buy hi It is difficult to 
make money, but y to lose it. When 
in doubt either as to anding of e broker 
or the legitimacy the security offered, 

isult your banker 





SIX WAYS OF ADVERTISING 


Y HAVING a well kept farm yard 
and house—by keeping good livestock 
and crop products, a farmer attracts at- 











tention. 


2. Bulletin boards, neatly lettered, are ef- 
fectively used to sell farm products. Placed 
near the road at some distance from the 
driveway leading to the farm, they catch 
the eye of the motorist and stop him before 
he passes by. The message on the board 
must be short and snappy, and means must 


be provided for changing the message when 
necessary. 

3. Give the farm a name and 
prominently 4 good farm name 
membered by persons who read it. 
or silo or at 


display it 
will be re- 
It may 
the en- 
to the farm 
4. By showing crop and livestock exhibits 
at the local and larger fairs, a farmer shows 
confidence in the worth of his products that 
will likely be transmitted to others. : 
5. Folders and booklets are a direct form 
of advertising that gives general information 
about the farm and its products to custom- 
ers. Prices and up-to-date features are left 
for the personal correspondence. 

6. Use classified or display space in farm 
and local papers. 


FINANCE. OF 100 AMERICANS | 


HE American Bankers’ 

has made an exhaustive study of re- 
ports from the United States Census re- 
garding the financial condition, through 
life, of the average American man. The 
results have been worked out in the fol- 
lowing form giving “the life experience 
of 100 average American men.” 

At Age 25 


One hundred average men, healthy and vig- 
orous in mind and body and dependent upon 
their own exertions for their support. 


At Age 35 











Association 


5 have died. 
10 have become wealthy. 
10 are in good circumstances. 


40 are in moderate circumstances. 
35 have not improved their condition. 
At Age 45 
11 more have died; 16 in all 
4only are wealthy; all the others rated 
at age 35 as having resources having lost 


their accumulations. 

65 
but 

15 are no longer self-supporting, owing to 
illness, accident, etc.; a few still earning 
something, but not enough for self-support. 

At Age 55 

4 more have died, 20 in all. 

1 has become very rich. 

3 are in good circumstances; but not the 
same 3 quoted at age 45, for one who was 
wealthy at 45 has lost everything, and an- 
other not quoted wealthy at 45 has taken 
his place. 

4% still working for their living, without 
any accumulation, 

30 are now more or less dependent 


still working and are seli-supporting, 


other resources 


are 
without 


bas itd 


their children, their relatives or upon char. 
ity for support; some still able to do light 
work are being replaced by younger men. 
At Age 65 

16 more have died, making % in all out 
of 100. 

lis still rich. 

3 are wealthy, 1 of those who lost every- 
thing before 45 having again become wealthy, 

6 still at 


dependent upon 


work, self-supporting. 


54 are children, relatives 


or charity 


At Age 75 
27 more have died, making 63 in all, 60 of 
whom left no estate. 


2 only are wealthy, three who were rated 
as wealthy at 6§ have lost their accumula- 
tion. 

35 are dependent 
or charity. 

These old men will die off rapidly, but their 
financial condition will not improve, and 33 
of them will not have sufficient means to 
defray funeral expenses unless insured. 


PREVENTING FIRES 


VALUABLE book of warnings in 

regard to safeguarding farm houses 
against fire has been issued by the Nat 
ional Board of Fire Underwriters. 


A copy of this book will be given to any- 
who asks for it at a fire insurance offic« 


upon children, relatives 














one 
From the many valuable suggestions mad 
we give of the most helpful 
1. Lightning causes most fires. The 
safeguard against lightning is properly ir 
stalled lightning rods 
2. Chimneys should be thick, built 
and lined fire clay or mortar 
3. Smoking in barns causes many fires 
4. Matches should be } in metal box 
bottles, or earthenware j where rats d 
hildren cannot get to them. 
5. Trash, rubbish, leaves, and anything ol 
e sort that will burn should be hauled away 
all buildings, least burned t 
care on a still day when there is little wind 
6. Spontaneous combustion may be caused 
by hay curing or by paint-soaked clothing 
7. Gasoline and kerosene should be kept in 
igh containers stored in a safe place 
be handled with care 


below some 


one 


solidly, 


with 

pt 
irs 
cr 


t 





or at 





t t metal 


and should 


always 


Neither should ever be used on a lighted fir: 
8. Acetylene lighting plants should be made 
of fireproof material and located at a safe 


distance from other buildings 

9. Use no open lanterns or kerosene lamps 
that can be easily turned over. 

10. Metal protectors should be used under 
and all woodwork should be protect 


stoves, 
ed from stoves, stove pipes, etc., by metal, 
bricks, or cement. Stove pipes passing 


through walls, ceilings, etc., should be guard- 
ed by metal thimbles. 


11. Never empty ashes containing live coals 
near anything that will burn. 

12. Provide fire-fighting equipment, such 
as a water tank to supply running water 
in the home with hose connections; keep 
fire buckets filled with water, also ladders, 
ropes, and chemical fire extinguishers al 
ways ready for instant use 

13. Never leave a building with fire burn- 
ing in it. Put it out with water or cover 
well with ashes. 


14. Never retire at night without inspect- 
possible source of danger. 
































ing every | 
15. Make precaution a habit. 
1919-1914 100 
a | on 
a= | at Zz] a 
e8)si:s| & | 2 
satc eo. £ i & 
SE) E25) 2 F 
°° c=. | £ 
£2) esp § 
SS iSesi c 
1913 0 Visvis.-s) 108 105 100 
WIS cocosees 100 10 | 102 97 102 
BPES. séeseces 103 101 103 101 100 
> Beer 130 | 114 | 113 | 138 | 117 
errr 181 | 129 140 182 | 176 
aes | 198 | 160 | 175 | 188 | 200 
SE: canaveee | 210 | 185 204 199 9 
1920 } 230 | 222 237. | 241 | 205 
a ° | 150 203 | 164 167 116 
1922 152 197 145 168 12 
Ee wxsaas .| 156 | 214 166 171 | 135 
1924 . .-| 152 | 218 | 165 162 | 14 
1924 Ss 
January -| 154 219 | 159 177 | 137 
Februa --| 154 i ere 178 136 
Marc! of 153 Me Avcisiadd ae 1 
April | 151 218 | 163 | 180 | 139 
RS { 150 We? Gicixeenl. See 4 ee 
; Oo eee 147 | 214 |.......{ 172 | 130 
RO Seis sell 190 | 213 | 168 | 16 | 132 
August .. 152 216 ine we 7 139 
September 152 a 167 | 132 
October 155 | 217 | 170 | 165 | 138 
November 155 Se Mrotess 163 137 
December 160 i ae 162 139 
1925 5 
January 163 22. 165 140 
February 164 220 167 146 
164 | 224 165 | 151 
159 218 16Z | 14 
158 221 161 146 
160 220 163 148 
163 220 164 149 
163 221 wee} 152 



















































February 20, 1926 


Co-operation and Legislation 





| INSIST ON THESE CO-OP 
POLICIES 








AKING the whole association a real 
democracy, by providing for pub- 
licity and discussion of association poli- 
cies by the membership, including refer- 
endum votes by the membership at times. 


z. Keeping the central organization in di- 
rect contact and understanding with the in- 


dividual member by providing for a direct, 


and unbroken ladder of organization from 
bottom to top: (a) the local or community 
ganizations meeting semi-monthly or often- 
er; (b) county meetings monthly; (c) district 
meetings (including all the counties in a 
lirector’s @istrict) meeting quarterly, and 
(d) a general meeting of the entire associa- 
tion annually. 

3. Investigation of association affairs by 
authorities un coéperative marketing—as for 
example, agricultural extension leaders, state 
marketing officials, heads of departments of 
agricultural economics in agricultural col- 
leges, etc., with recommendations from such 
.uthorities as to how to make the organiza- 
tion of yet greater service to farmers. 





4. Economy of administration—lower sal- 
aries and greater economy in operating meth- 
ods and expenses. 

5. Publicity of all salaries and expenses, 
(a) as a duty to the members, (b) as the 
most effective insurance of economy, and 
(c) as the best protection against unjust 
suspicion and propaganda. 

6. That no director of a coéperative mar- 
keting association (except possibly the presi- 
dent) should be also a salaried employee of 
the organization he is elected to supervise 
and regulate on behalf of the membership, 
but should instead receive only the per diem 
prescribed as the payment for directors at 
the time of organization. 

7. That the directors newly chosen by the 
growers each year should have the right to 
pass on the list of officials and their salaries 
and not have their hands tied by prior action 
of the retiring Board of Directors. 

8 That no director or official should be 
allowed more than 8 per cent profit (or cer- 
tainly not more than 10 per cent) on any 
business supported by the patronage of the 
association. 

9. Frequent meetings of a compact, trust- 
ed, capable executive committee to handle 
details of association affairs, also to investi 
gate facts and report recommendations to 
the full Board about more important affairs, 
instead of having the time of the full Board 
consumed either by miscellaneous details or 
by larger issues about which the facts are 
not known. 

10. A board of directors containing both 
“dirt farmers” and successful business men— 
(a) staunch, sturdy, plain farmers who know 
the farmers’ viewpoint and feel every pinch 
that comes to him and (b) successful busi- 
ness men who can supply expert commercial 
knowledge that plain farmers often lack. 


GRANGE TAXATION 
PROGRAM 


INCE taxation is necessary for the 

enforcement of laws, for the protec- 
tion of property, individual or corporate, 
therefore no property, either real or per- 
sonal, which is protected by law, should 
be exempt from taxation, except such 
property as may be specifically exempt 
by state constitutions. 














2. In order to secure equality in the dis- 
tribution of the burdens of government, if 
personal property is to be exempt from tax- 
ation on account of the indebtedness of the 
owner thereof, then real estate should be en- 
titled to the same exemption. 

In the case of mortgages “by far the 
wisest system is to tax the mortgagee on the 
amount of the mortgage and the mortgagor 
on the value of the property minus the mort- 
gage,” the mortgage to be considered as 
real estate and not as personal property and 
taxed in the locality where the mortgaged 
property lies. 

4. All corporation, real estate and personal 

Property to be taxed for local purposes, as 
the same kind of property is taxed when 
owned by individuals. 
5. The local tax of railroad property to be 
levied on a valuation equal to the market 
value of the capital stock plus the market 
value of the bonded debt. Each taxation 
unit to receive such part of the tax as the 
mileage of the road in said unit is to the 
total mileage. 

6. Every possible precaution should be 
taken to secure equality of assessment be- 
tween individuals and between assessment 
districts. 

7. No city shall be permitted to make a 
separate assessment and all property every- 
where shall be uniformly assessed at its 
fair cash value. 


8. We favor the enactment of a law that 
will secure a fair and equitable taxation of 
bank property, whether persona} or real, upon 
#ie basis that other property is 


+ sje a * 
v a zi 3 


9. For state and national purposes we 
favor an adequate and equitable system of 
income and inheritance taxes as a source 
of permanent income. 


10. Excess profit, luxury, and excise taxes 
afford just and equitable methods of meeting 
unusual government expense. 

11. All taxes should be levied so as to 
encourage home-owning and to discourage 
speculation and tenantry, as far as sound 
public policy will permit. 

12. The Grange is opposed to any form 
of so-called classification of property which 
would discriminate in favor of any class of 
property, as against any other class, for pur- 
poses of taxation. 


COTTON CO-OPS’ PROGRESS 


HE figures indicate for each state the 

number of bales of cotton codpera- 
tively marketed in that state for each 
crop year as follows :— 

Alabama, 1921-22, 0; 
65,316; 1924-25, 79,366. 
Arizona, 1921-22, 10,700; 1922-23, 10,249; 1923 
24, 7,948; 1924-25, 9,748. 

Arkansas, 1921-22, 0; 1922-23, 62,896; 1923-24, 
44,148; 1924-25, 44,207. 

Louisiana, 1923-24, 29,885; 1924-25, 26,537. 
Mississippi, 1921-22, 156,026; 1922-23, 168,021; 
1923-24, 141,287; 1924-25, 168,730. 

North Carolina, 1922-23, 135,912; 1923-24, 130, 
853; 1924-25, 116,472. 

Oklahoma, 1921-22, 91,311; 1922-23, 
1923-24, 118,743; 1924-25, 141,440. 
South Carolina, 1922-23, 121,848; 1923-24, 119, 
202; 1924-25, 120,069. 

Tennessee, 1923-24, 15,318; 1924-25, 18,141. 
Texas, 1921-22, 93,802; 1922-23, 77,706; 1923-24, 
182,318; 1924-25, 284,331. 

Georgia, 1922-23, 53,942; 1923-24, 70,812; 1924- 
25, 105,982. 














1922-23, 57,407; 1923-24, 


65,868 ; 


Summarizing these figures we find that 
coéperative marketing of cotton shows the 


following gains by years: 


ames Rae WE cia ccccccssccses 351,829 
Bales handled 1922-2 . cccccccccccccess 735,869 
Bales handled 1923-24 ....cceccccesscees 922,830 
en DRE. TOD vesisvccnevcnsaces 1,115,013 





CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


HAT Can a Codperative Association Do? 
Assist in standardization. 











Improve grading and handling. 
Secure and distribute market news. 
Develop old markets. 

Find new markets. 

Effect savings in many instances. 
Purchase supplies. 


NAu sw 


Before a Codperative Association Is Organ- 
ized? 
1, There should be a real need for it. 
(a) Lack of marketing facilities. 
(b) Unsatisfactory marketing facilities 
2. The farmers should feel this need: 
(a) Business sufficient to support an 
association. 
(b) Savings or other benefits to justi 
fy the effort. 
3. Means of financing should he made cer 
tain, 
What Is a Codperative Organization? 





The general busi-| The cooperative 
ness corporation; organization 





Object of | Profit To effect savings 














operation 
— _— en — — 
Basis of Share vote Members vote 
voting | 1. Direct No proxies 
2. Proxy 
Owner- | No limit Sometimes with- 
ship of | out stock, oth- 
shares | erwise a definite 
| limit 
Disposal | Dividends on 1. Modern inter- 
of earn- capital stock est rate on capi- 
ings tal stock, if any 
| 2. Division f 
further surplus 
on patronage 
Why Many Codperative Associations Use 
Contracts: 
1. To hold members together 
2. To insure a sufficient volume of bus 
ness. 


3. To permit management to plan intell 
gently. 

4. To provide tangible basis for securing 
credit. 

5. To protect against the enemies of c 
Operation. 

What Must the Codperative Member Do? 

If he claims benefits from the association 
he must accept responsibilities to the asso 
ciation. 

1. He should make a grower’s agreement 

2. He should live up to it absolutely. 

3. He must assist fully in all efforts to 
improve grades or methods of handling. 

4. He should make use intelligently of the 
market information secured through the as- 
sociation. 

5. He should attend meetings and con- 
tribute to the management of his association. 

6. He should serve to the best of his abil- 
ity when called upon to act as an officer or 





director. 
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First in 77me 
First in umebers 


IFTEEN YEARS AGO, when the first automobile to have 
an electric starting and lighting system made its appear- 
ance, it was equipped with the Exide Battery. 

This was natural enough, as Exide, the pioneer storage battery 
of America, was in use in various industries long betore there 
was such a thing as an automobile. 

It is a literal fact that the history of the storage battery is 
little other than a record of the development of Exide Batteries. 

Today, Exide Batteries are used to propel submarines, street 
trucks and mine locomotives. Exides light trains and isolated 
farms. They operate switches and drawbridges, send your 
voice over the telephone and are used in government and com- 
mercial radio stations the world over. Not only was Exide the 
pioneer automobile battery, but more cars leave the factories 
today equipped with the product of the Exide plant than with 
any other battery. 

In your own car 
When your car needs a new battery, you will find it a sensible 
economy to get an Exide. It is surprisingly low in priee, de- 
pendably rugged, and notably long-lived. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


For Your There is an Exide Radio Bat- 
RADIO tery of the right size for every 

set and the right type for every 
tube. They assure you the best reception 0 
which your set is capable. The Exide Radio 
Power Unit combining “A” battery and 
charger gives you a full-powered “ A”’ battery 
at all times. At radio stores and Exide dealers. 
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tn antal 
A CASEIN 
SPREADER 


do you know 
how to buy the 
right kind? 


Every grower who has i, fol- 
lowing government bulletins and 
farm journals for the past few years 
has learned the value of adding a 
Casein Spreader to the spray. With- 
out a spreader, the ordinary spray 
mixture is deposited in drops, and 
leaves much of the surface exposed 
to insect pests and fungus diseases. 
And a spotty spray often causes 
blotches that lower the grading of 
the fruit. 

To overcome this difficulty, the 
experts recommend the addition of 
a Casein Spreader, re- 
ferred to as *‘calcium caseinate.”’ 

The Right Kind is Important 


What is the best way—the sure 
way—to buy it? 


sometimes 





ABove: Arsenate of lead without Kayso: 
note uneven coating, —Art Lert: 
Arsenate of lead th Kayso, 

Scientific tests and actual held use 


in all parts of the country have prov- 
ed that Kayso is the ideal spreader 
and adhesive. Many authorities speci- 
fy Kayso by have 
letters that 
of Kayso on thousands ot 


name, and we 


indicate the successful use 
acres of 
fruit, vegetables, and shade trees. 


For every spraying—in any sea- 


son—or with any kind of material 
—Kayso prea is the pray ana makes 
it stay. It is equally effective with 
Lime -Sultur, Bordeaux, Arsenate 


of Lead, Nicotine, Whitewash, and 


as an emulsifier in the home-making 


of oil sprays 
Kayso costs so little and prolongs 
the lite of the spray to such an ex- 


tent, that it is poor economy zt to 


put Kayso into everv mixture. 


So when vou buy i reads. se. mate- 
investment 


rials always protect your 


by buying enough K yso for all your 


spraying and dusting. Ask your 
dealer or write us direct for full 
particulars. 


GOLDEN STATE SALES 
CORPORATION 
175 Franklin Street, New York 





SPREADS THE 
SPRAY AND 
MAKES IT 
STAY 





: 1140 Eve Incubator 


RIUB Vim bat | 


Freight Paid east of the Rockies. 
Hot water, copper tanks—double 
walle— dead or ee 

doors. Pped co te, 
with all fixtures set up ready touse. 
Brooder, $18.95 
Breoder, $21.15 
Brooder, ge 

43.45 


rt, $58.20 
city) $7.25 


10.25 
508 Chick), 14.75 


















ad. 


days trial—money back 
toe order now, don’t ec ores 33 


shows larger up to 1000 eggs. 


incubator Co., Box 144 , Racine, Wis. 











ow Ore 
ANTS 
Send today for Ps. 8s Bookon 
Strawberries —the best money 
crop. Delicious— Healthful— 


Profitable. Itpays togrow them. 









The LANE. a sturdy, 
dependable Saw 
1 at a low price. For 
eam or Tractor power. 
po. fast, convenient. Accurate saw- 
ae os guaranteed. Other woodworking ma- 
ery. Send for description and prices. 
Gene Manufacturing Co.. Btontpetier. Vt. 
Distributed by 
Dillion Supply Company, Raleigh. N. C 











or Ma 


gr; 
HOME-LOVERS: 
Plant Shrubs Now! 


Beautify your home and enhance 
its value with hardy Evergreens, 
Shrubs, Vines, Shade Trees: also 
bes ms Berries, etc. Now is the time 
to plant. We have large selection of 
varieties suited to this climate and 
sell to you direct at lowest prices— 
no agents’ commissions. Half a cen- 
tury in business assures your satis- 
faction. New catalog now ready. Write 
for free co " poentionin this paper. 
ay ‘S28 BRO. 





WHERE TO GO FOR HELP 








(Concluded from page 25) 


B. E. Geer, Greenville; R. H. Timmerman, 
Batesburg; H. C. Tillman, Greenwood; W. 
D. Barnette, Columbia; J. J. Evans, Ben- 
nettsville; I. M. Mauldin, Columbia; R. M. 
Cooper, Wisacky 

Executive Committee.—Geer, Barnette, Brad- 
Johnstone, Mauldin. 

Committeee. — Wannamaker, 
Tillman, Johnstone. 


ley, Evans, 
Agricultural 
Lever, Manning, Cooper, 
(This committee is also the Veterinary Com- 
the Crop Pest Commission, and the 
1ent Station Board of Control.) 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING 


mittee, 


Exp rit 


XECUTIVE Committee. — Clarence Poe, 

Chairman, Raleigh; Chas. W. Gold, Sec., 
Greensboro; Mark Squires, Lenoir; O. Max 
Gardner, Shelby; Paschal S. Boyd, Moores- 
ville; I. B. Tucker, Whiteville; B. F. Shel- 
ton Speed 

Agricultural Committee.—R. W. Cliristian, 


Manchester; R. M. Cox, Winston-Salem; R 

! s, Goldsboro; B. B. Everett, Pal- 
Gardner, Shelby; Harry L 
Whitaker, Trenton 






; Max 
Ne es, Asheville; T. C 


WHAT IS YOUR COUNTY DO- 
ING IN CLUB WORK? 











important factors 


te of the most i 
in Southern farm 


i progress is boys’ 
and girls’ club work. What is your 
county doing in this respect? How 
oes it rank with the other counties ? 
‘he following table showing the total 


and girls en 
*1 a | on 
will enable you 


stands 


white 
each county 
your county 


uinber of boys 


H led in 





|] to see how 











VIRGINIA 
ALBEMARLE 512. 
Amherst, 92 


Alleghany, 677 Amelia, 


Appomattox, 62. Au- 


| 16 


| gusta, 576. Bath, 44. Bedford, 481. Bland, 

} 25 Botetourt. Brunswick, 622 Buck- 
ng@ham, 222 Campbell, 627 Carolina, 159. 

| Charles City and New Kent, 74. Charlotte 


Chesterfield, 135 Craig, 85 Culpeper, 


a5 Dinwiddie, 541 Elizabeth City and York, 
| 74 Fairfax, 773 Giles, 147 Goochland, 
52 Gloucester, 141 Greene, 474 Grayson 

2K) Greenville, 93 Halifax, 619 Hanover, 

31 ilenrico, 504 Henry, 466. James City, 

10 King George, 163 King and Queen and 

William, 74 Lee, 26 Lunenburg, 70 


udoun, 380 Madison, 431 Mecklenburg, 





721. Montgomery, 515 Nansemond, 162. 
Nelson, 552 Norfolk, 638 Northumberland, 
61 Nottoway, 361. Pittsylvania, 478 Pow- 
hatan, 306 Prince Edward, 280. Prince 
George, 426 Princess Anne, 521 Prince 
William, 499 Pulaski, 83 Rappahannock, 
5 Roanoke, 490 Rockbridge, 293 Rock- 
tigham, 226 Shenandoah, 62 Smyth, 13. 
Spottsylvania, 456. Stafford, 431 Surry, 112. 
Sussex, 850 Tazewell 463 Warren, 75 
Washington, 467. Westmoreland, 53. Wythe, 


71. Total number for state, 21,805 


NORTH CAROLINA 
LAMANCE, 15. Alexander, 57. 
Beaufort, 64 Bertic, 24 
Catawba, 211 Chowan, 45 Cleveland, 14. 
Columbus, 22. Craven, 1.1 Davidson, 77. 
Duplin 30. Forsyth, 25. Franklin, 11. Gas- 
ton, 169. Guilford, 31. Henderson. 65. Hert- 


Anson. 3. 
Bladen, 51. 





The Progressive Farmer 


ford, 30. Lee, 35. Lenoir, 15. 
McDowell, 124. Mecklenburg, 38. 
ery, 27. Pasquotank, 32. Polk, 
32. Robeson, 21. Rowan, 16 
4%. Stanly, 240. Vance, 87 
Wilkes, 40. Total reported for 
The following counties have 
of organized clubs indicated, but the total 
number of club members for each county 
has not been reported Buncombe, 13 clubs 
Cumberland, 7 clubs. Pender, 4. Pitt, 1 


Lincoln, 41. 
Montgom- 
26. Randolph, 
Rutherford, 
Wayne, 14. 
state, 1,934. 
the number 


Number Club Boys in South Carolina 


IKEN, 204. Allendale, 50. Anderson, 131 
Barnwell, 43 Berkeley, 104. Calhoun, 
125. Cherokee, 106. Chester, 71. Chester- 





field, 53. Clarendon, 34. Colleton, 33. Dar- 
lington, 98. Dillon, 92. Dorchester, 83. Edge- 
field, 6. Fairfield, 161. Florence, 8. George- 
town, 17 Greenville, 127 Greenwood, 135. 
Kershaw, 123 Lancaster, 80. Laurens, 204 
Lexington, 184 Marlboro, 62 McCormick 
69. Newberry, 150. Oconee, 88. Orangeburg, 


Saluda, 47 
Union, 38 


120. Pickens, 842. 
rtanburg, 142 


Richland, 69 
Sumter, 61. 





13. York, 106. Total number 

clubs, 4,054 
The eanideelios Farmer did not receive a 
report of the number of club girls in each 
Sout! Carolina county. The total number « 
club members for the state, in luding both 
boys and girls, whites and negroes, is 11,76 





NEGRO FARM DEMONSTRA- 
TION AGENTS | 


NORTH CAROLINA 








L E. Hall, District Agent, Berry O’Kelly 
Bldg., Raleigh Alamance ( yunty, 5. W 
Jeffries, Mebane. Anson, J. A. Colson, An 


Hubbard, Windsor 
Colson, Kenansville. Guilford 
Greensboro Haliiax, R. J 
Harnett, A. D. Herring 


sonville Sertie, J a 
Duplin, E. F. 
H. E. Webb 


Johnson, Enfield 






Dunn. Hertford, W. D. Brown, Winton. Ire- 
dell, E. ( Lackey Statesville Johnston, 
McKay MeNeill, Smithfield Meck lenbureg, 
I. D. L. Torrence, Charlotte ‘ ank, J 
W. Mitchell, 253 Park St., City 
Pitt, D. D. Dupree, Farmville Parts of 
Pitt, Edgecombe, and Martin counties, Oli- 


r 


Robeson, ae Brooks, 
J. D. Carlton, Salisbury. 
ng, Clinton. Wake, L. 


ver Carter, Parmele. 
Lumberton. Rowan, 
Sampson, G. W. Herri 


Hf. Roberts, Raleigt 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





gt RICT Agent, R. S. Wilkinson, Orange 

surg. Ander County, W. B. Harriso 
Anderson Runsoas g, E.-D. Jenkins, Den- 
mark Beaufort, Benjamin Barnwell, Frog- 
more. Greenwood, Jesse J. Wilson, Green- 
wood, Orangeburg, G. W. Daniels, Orange 
burg Richland, J. E. Dickson, Hopkins 


Spartanburg 


Spartanburg, W. C. Bunch, 
Darlington, 


Sumter, Jason Maloney, Sumter. 
Charles Disher, Darlington 


HOW TO INOCULATE 
LEGUMES 











NOCULATION accomplished by 


three different methods: 


may be 


1. Pure cultures. Commercial preparations 
to be used according to directions furnished 
with the culture. 


Take soil from a well 
some legume has beet 

Scatter 300 to SW 
pounds of this soil over an acre and harrow 
into soil, choosing a cloudy day if possible 


3. Seed soil 


2. Transfer of 
inoculated field 
grown just prev 


soil. 
where 
iously 


inoculation with 





(Cut Out and Save These 


have not done so before. 
in mind. 


or calcium arsenate dusting 


pre- square treatment may be repe ated, 
dust is preferable 


once a week if practicable. 


arsenate 


re ference — 

1. Dusting should begin when infesta- 
tion reaches the point that 10 per cent 
of the squares (on the plants) show wee- 
vil puncture. This dusting point of 10 
per cent has been reached in a few fields 
as early as late June, in a few others as 
late as August 1 to 10; but the average 
for starting dusting has been about July 
2 to 25. Do not begin until the 10 per 
cent point is reached; this is a safeguard 
against waste. 

2. Use 5 to 7 pounds calcium arsenate 
per acre each application. 

3. At least three such applications 
should be made at intervals of four and 
no more than five days apart. 

4. Good strong approved dusting ma- 
chines should be used. 

S. After the first three applications ap- 





THE RULES FOR FIGHTING BOLL WEEVILS 
Rules if 
Progressive Farmer readers are fighting boll 
They need to keep the official rules constantly 
Here they are in brief:— 

1. Before squares have formed, if 20 weevils per acre are found—c alei um arsenate- 


molasses-water mixture (1 Ps ound calcium arsenate, 


2. If the weevils still continue numerous after giving treatment in No. 1, the 
remembering 
to sweetened or liquid mixtures. 


3. After 10 per cent of squares are infested—nothing but dusting with calcium 


4. Pick cotton early and plow down stalks as long before frost as possible. 
Coming now to rules for dusting cotton, the following eight rules. by 
Entomologist Franklin Sherman should be read, re-read, and filed for future 


You Do Not Save Your Papers.) 


weevils this year who 


1 gallon molasses, 1 gallon water), 


come on the 
squares 


that as squares 
Pick up and burn fallen 


ply only as needed to keep the infesta- 
tion below 20 per cent until the crop oi 
bolls has been set and become well grown. 

6. If a rain (not a light shower) washes 
off an application within 24 hours, do not 
count that application, but immediately 
apply another in its place. 

7. Dust when the air is calm and the 
plants are moist, which often means at 
night. However, most dusting is done 
during the late evening and early morn- 
ing and occasionally there are days that 
are very favorable for this operation. 

8. Machines and calcium arsenate should 
be secured early or their quick availabil- 
ity assured in order to be prepared in 
time to meet the situation. Operator 
should know working of machine before 
actual dusting begins. 
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White Diarrhea 








MONTHLY POULTRY CAL- 
ENDAR 














Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 








Bradshaw tell of her experience in her | 


own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. I used to lose a great 
many from this cause, tried many 
remedies and was about discouraged 
As a last resort I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co. Dept. 97. Waterloo, 
Iowa, for their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy ]-used two 50c packages, 
raised 30) White Wyandottes and 
never lost one or had one sick after 
giving the medicine and my chickens 
are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. 1 have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is 
caused by a protozoal organism oi 
microscopic size which multiplies with 
great rapidity in the intestines of 
diseased birds and enormous numbers 
are discharged with the droppings. 
Readers are warned to beware of 
White Diarrhea. Don't wait until it 
kills half your chicks. Take the “stitch 
in time that saves nine.” Remember 
there is scarcely a hatch without some 
infected chicks. Don’t let these few 
infect your entire flock. Prevent it 
Give Walko in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won't lose 
one chick where you lost hundreds be- 
fore. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” ™ 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proven—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
package of Walko (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find 
you won't lose one chick where you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact 
You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used. The Leavitt & 
Johnson National Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Towa, 
stands back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 97 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] $1 
economical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk. 
Send it on your positive guarantee to prompt- 
ly refund my money if not satisfied in every 
way. I am enclosing 50c (or $1.00). (P. O. 
money order, check or currency acceptable.) 


y 
i 





FHL ahcirgataudatiidanldnbwieusend de centsdiobenwns 


Mark (X) in square indicating size package 
wanted. Large package powews B about two 
and one-th times as much as small, 


green feed. Overhaul the ul rs. 
February.—Keep the floors well vered with 
ter Make the breeders exercise Start 
he incubator. Set eggs from heavier breeds 
light breeds ll eggs are de- 
“sired Select carefully, setting ly uni- 
24 ounce eggs Replenish shell hop 
Record egg production, cost, sales, ete 





| tute. It shomld be placed im a separate con- 


} cess to it. 


| UARY.—Record feed used, eggs and 
stock sold, etc. 


Feed maximum amount of scratch feed to 
breeders. Dispose of iimatu eaklings. 
Obtain necessary new blo for flock now. 
Select the best males a3 males Mate 
the breeding pens. Supply indance of 



















March.—Hatch every {| egg, any 
eed. Overhaul and operat Study 
gz methods and care for chicks attentive- 
y. Sow green stuff for chicks. Treat breed- 
ers r parasites. Summarize 
April.—Continue hatching ( dition and 
arket early broilers. Reduce scratch feed 
slightly for breeders. Keep ing stock 
1 doors Keep the different ages sep- 
rate Do not overcrowd young stock. Keep 
rec s accurate. 
May.—Finish the hatching, clean up ma- | 
nes Dispose of broilers and iryers as 
ast as possible. Keep young stock free 
parasites Reduce scrate eed 
eeders slightly. Plant summer crops for 
ee Summarize six months records. 
June—Dispose of majority « breeding 
ales Finish brooding, clean and_ store 
lers. Remove males from breeding pens 
Dispose of eaklings. Supply shade Pay 
attention to water supply Furnish 
eed and oyster shell. Watch for and 
r : mites. Study records. 
July.—Add ventilation to all houses. Let 
l ages out at daylight. Dispose of hens 
Reduce amount oi scratch 
Market eggs often. Cull 
gidly that stop laying. Cull all 
stock. Visit neighboring 
August.—Furnish abundant shade. Feed 
per cent sulphur in mash. Watch for and 
te birds having chickenpox. Continue 
culling all ages. Keep roosting quarters 


clean and cool. Treat flock for worms. Re- 
cord all cash and sales. 

September.—Finish culling. Repair poultry 
houses. House pullets ready to lay. Plant 
jall green crops. Keep records up to date 

October.—House matured pullets and dis- 
pose of those not nearing maturity. Feed 
ts all grain they will eat. Clean and 
ect all laying houses. Select birds to 
e exhibited. Condition and trait , Com 
your flock records with tho 






> made by 


November.—Start keeping records. Push 


I ets for egg produetion. Allow old birds 
t rolt gradually. Supply green feed, oyster 
shell, etc. Keep floors well covered with 
tte Condition chickens and turkeys for 


market. Do not forget the records. 
December. — Finish conditioning market 
rds. Keep all ages exercised. Confine pul 
lets at least half of day. Whitewash in- 
of house. Watch out for colds and 
remove the cause. Summarize cost 








fa 


sales records for year. 





LAYING RATIONS | 


OLLOWING are several good home- 
mixed laying rations: 








A Good Laying Mash 


Pounds Pounds 

Wheat bran ... 100 Ground oats.... 100 
Wheat shorts.. 10 Meat scrap..... 100 
Cornmeal ...... 100 GED cndecuaevese 5 
Ii ground oats or oatmeal cannot be ob- 


200 pounds of bran or bran shorts 

, be used. This egg laying mash should 

be left before the chickens at all times— 

he more they eat the more eggs they will 

uce. The following scratch feed should 
fed in conjunction with the mash: 


Scratch Feed 








: Pounds Pounds 
Cracked corn... 100 ee 50 
WHOS. cc.sccace 100 


Not more than 12 pounds of scratch feed 
should be given to 100 mature birds a da) 
Eight pounds of scratch feed per day in the 





si will be sufficient, giving two pounds 

€ the morning and six pounds late | 
n afternoon. Scratch feed should al- | 
ays be fed to layers in litter. Oyster 


shell, green feed and milk in some form 

should be available at al 2s. Where 
ibundance of milk is i one-half | 
meat scrap may be omitted from the | 

laying ration. | 

Another Good Egg Laying Ration | 

2 parts cornmeal; l part & per cent 

l part ground oats; meat scraps. 

1 part shorts, and 













Add steamed bonemeal equal to 2% per 
cent and 1 per cent of salt of the weight of 
the mixture. If steamed bonemeal is not 
available, oyster shell makes a fair substi- 


tainer where the birds have continuous ac- 





(29) 233 

















































































SEE THOSE STITCHES-! 


Stitchings that rip 
out are no better than 
soles that wear out. 
This Lion Brand, 
Munson Last shoe is 
triple stitched with the 
stoutest kind of double 
thread. They are 
practically rip proof, 
which assures them of 
giving good, long 
service. 









The soles are of 
the toughest kind 
of solid oak leath- 
er, yet this is a 
comfortable shoe of 
medium weight. 





a 


Triple Stitche 
With Double Thread 


The Pesky Things 
Just Wont Wear Out | 


Here is a shoe that you can kick, cuff, wade, or 
plow in, and the pesky things just go right on last- 
ing, lasting, lasting! But why not? The uppers are 
made from Hardy-Hide; the toughest kind of long- 
wearing leather. We tan it ourselves with our own 
special life retaining process, which makes it as 
tough as raw hide and yet as soft as buckskin. We 
know it outwears other leather nearly two for one. 


We have been making shoes for farmers, miners, 
lumbermen and factory workers for many years and 
we know what it takes to last, and we know that for 
wearing qualities this shoe stands head and shoulders 
above the average so-called work shoe. 


Let your very next pair be Lion Brand. Go and 
see your dealer. Ask him about Lion Brand. Get a 
full dollar’s worth of wear for every dollar you put 
into shoes, 


Made by 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 





rw = = eS eo Se ee Sa eee 


Write For This! 


For every man who wears work shoes we have a watch 
fob size sample of our special tanned Hardy-Hide 
leather and an interesting booklet showing the various 
Lion Brand styles. Simply clip and pin this coupon to 
a letter telling us the name of the firm and town where 
will send complete infor- zoe buy your shoes. Mail it to Craddock-Terry Co., 
mation about Lion Brand esk 1, Lynchburg, Va. 


oes. an me =e we we we eo ee ee -— = = of . 


- 
Bible Science Common Branches 
Country Life Academy 
STAR, NORTH CAROLINA 
WA 


Free-! 


We believe that every 
man has the right to, 
and should know some- 
thing about how his shoes 
are made. Clip and mail 
is the coupon and we 


























A non-Sectarian Christian School for boys an@ 
Puts the OTTA girls of rural communities who desire training 
Working For You that they may efficiently perform the duties 


reatest LOG SAW Offer Tuition, meals, room, heat and lights, all for 


—I ever made. One man saws 15 cords a day—eas fifteen doijlars per month. Entrance require- 
Falls trees, saws limbs. Make big money. Use 4 a ES: ments: An Abundance of Ambition; Lots 
ad Fee, not at rpby eon then 10 men. Sh Determination; Willingness to Work. 

o ranch Houses. Cash— For further information, address 


Terms. Write for 30-Day Trial Offer and big FREE book. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY OLIVER R. CARRITHERS, Principal 
Agriculture Domestic Arts 


1841W Wood Street, 


REE] SAMSON 


Tractor Repairs 
Also parts for Truck, Disc and Plow. Can furnish 


Lean ae ee 


ak an eT ia See, PRY oe! 
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Many of our orders ave 
shipped 


the same 
i ave VELEIY. 
and 






OUR-~SERVICE- 







vyactically all of : 
aiance On the - 


follows: — 
24-HOUR-SERVICE 



















ERVICE at The Charles 

William Stores means 
not only shipping your orders 
on time,every time, but more 
... it means standard qual- 
ity merchandise priced lower 
and guaranteed to satisfy. 


That is the promise we 
make and the promise we 
fulfill. Ask our customers — 
there are many in your 
neighborhood. 


Then turn to the new 
catalog today for Spring and 
‘Summer! See the great 
wealth of everything here 
for everybody. That is 
SERVICE. 


If you haven't a catalog 
use the coupon below today. 
We will mail a copy at once 
FREE and Postpaid. 


THE 
CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
New York City 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
992 Stores Building, New York City 


Please send me FREE a copy of your new 
catalog for Spring and Summer. 


EE — ose 
a oe 
State ~ woeseee 
: Shall we send you a copy of our 
New Wall Paper Book? 


YeO Ne 


f ‘ , 
i Be Easy fo Baty Dy Meri aniit Wie Money Be 






ae 


tet eee 











“I SEE BY THE ADS 
F ALL the figgers I ever 
i Aon this paper. “Y 


all that,”’ 


S¢ 


pect nobody to read 








e it look 


Says I 


ou don’t e 


| the editor when I stepped in and 
| 4 what was ge on 
i dk ¢ pe 
dy to read it, we 
j ec k ep 
| d 
th 
int t kk 
With tl 
ul 
CASPER ul 
‘ ‘ | ( 
i 0} t tn look i { 
he i i Mma A 
KNOY ometrm { ne *( T Ss 
bh paper ore uc rt 
mY ere LOW" i 
int to kine n 
/ ul 
Pennesse farm ) 
ind ! 
12 wor ¢ 
I rk t t 
€ spel 1 
the I J 
to nt é vi] 
becaust la noe } 
mo ythis \t it 
intere land | nt d 
they’ ilk 1 
I see by the ads im this pap 
fellow's got a cotton planter that drops 
the seed in hill ind never misses a hill 
And looks like it'll plant anythi g else a 
body wants in rows. [rom the looks of 
the testymonials he's got they’s a lot of 
folks already got his planter and all of 
’em seems to like it. Now I like that 
idea of not doing no choppin’. [| reckon 
I better try that, too 
I see by the ads in this paper where a 


fellow’s done got his tractor 


must have been his 


breaks up like Bermudy. 


pasture, 
He 


i-plowin’ 


cau 


se 


better 


| and pretty near got one field broke. That 


It 
get 


its From Here and There 


a harrow on that right away. I'd 
t ketch one of my boys taking three 
hours to hitch up a horse But I do like 
that idee of something to do the work of | 
rht mules and three men 
Doaged if the n't another fel got 
tractor out a-plo ving Looks like 
‘ trac 7 ] $ i-gettin’ ahead 
can’t quite tel it he’s a plowin’ up. 
\ a I i Johnson 
I i whole lot 
" 1 M here to 
1 i } \ ’re a fool if 
n't ¢ [ kinde unk he’s right 
u’ t vre goin’ to 
‘ 
particular 
BILL CASPER. 





DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING | 


DRY MIX SULPHUR-LIME = [| 





i 1 1 
THIS materia is practically replaced | 
4 old selt le lime-sulphur 

olling rot of peacl It is made by 
+ - . “ ' 
} materi the following | 
wa 
t 
1 
li 
gi he Pp 
€ r t l 
t ugh a 
r ile d 
4 Ast spray tal 
i I p tl pro 
ixed material int 
Vit € a rT ining Add 
viance t va 1 ontinue t 

l ) oO as » get i thorough mixi c 
the materials 

This material is much cheaper than _ the 


1 self-boiled lime-sulphur, far less trouble 


some to make and more effective. Of course, 
enate of lead is to be added directly to the 
whe needed to control insects 
ewe Y 
S' VENTEEN times boll weevils 
ent into winter qaurters last fall as in 
the fall of 1924, according to a report from 
the Boll Weevil Laboratory at Tallulah, 
Louisiana. Their records show 16 live wee- 
ils in each ton of Spanish moss in the fall 
of 1924, compared with 280 weevils per ton 
f moss in 1925. Calcium arsenate may be in 


demand next summer. 
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LIVESTOCK IN CAROLINAS, VIRGINIA AND U. S. JAN. 1, 1926 | 











| North Carolina | South Carolina “Virginia. | United States 
7 “ | L y - 
. ’ ~ v . ve he 
Livestock S| % is 2 ‘ 2 ou o - 
S “4 si. = = x » J Se 
sist 15/58] §B | 3] ss] 3 | Pe 
. >= ' > a 5 >= a , 
|Z2}2¢ | IZI|ZE1 ES [Z125/ ES | ms 
Milk cows 7] 3181$42.00 157'$36.00} $5,652) 385!$41.00) $15,785 278,877 
Other cattle | 211] 16.00 156) 14.00 2,219; 401) 27.42) 10,998 £018,633 
Hogs and pigs....| 832) 13.10 $35| 11.10 4,828! 555) 11.70) 6,494 779,348 
Hlorses and colts..) 120) 86.00 10,320 50! 89.00 4,450 249) 66.00 16,434 ,026, 995 
Mules, mule colts.) 285)117.00) 33,442) 204/120.00) = 24,260) 104) 87.00 9,016; 5,786 C 469,887 
Sheep and lambs..| 82) 6.70 549' 14) 4.00 36) 373) 10.10 3,767) 40,748) 10.50 477 647 
#000 omitted ¢ Farm value per head 





| DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES OF SOYBEANS | 





Variety Color of Color of 
Seed Seed Scar 
Virginia. ..s-browr brown 
Laredo srown blacl 
Mammoth yellow yellow 
Yellow 
| M immott russert ye Woy 
Brown.. 
Manchu........brown vt 
Ht rly »raok.. straw yellow 
yellow 
| Ito San.........straw pale 
yellow 
Tar Heel black 
Black. .cscceoes 
Black black black 
Fyebrow....... with 
brown 
saddle 
Wilson.........black black 
Haberlandt.... brown brown 
Biloxi.......... brown yellow 
Otootan....2... black Ane Sy Se 





Color o 
Bloom 


purple 


vurple 
and 


purple 


purple 
and 
white 


purple 
and 
white 
purple 
and 
white 
purple 


f 


sesh 


Approximate days 


Shape .No.Seed Habit from planting to 
of Seed per Bu. of Growth maturity 
Hay Seed 
ovoid 220,600 ~—s slender, 103 125 
flattened erect 
ovoid 466,500 slender, 112 140 
flattened erect 
Imos 128,700 stout, 112 145 
roun erect, 
husky 
nost l 300) stout, 110 135 
vund erect, 
husky 
oid 141,000 stout, 100 115 
round erect, 
husky 
void 148,900 = stout, 107 135-14 
roune erect, 
husky 
ovoid 153.700 stout, 82 105-113 
erect, 
husky 
163,000 erect 5 140 
ovoid 136,600 stout, 83 115 
erect, 
husky 
ovoid 193,300 slender, 97 120-130 
flattened erect, 
husky 
ovoid 144,000 stout, 105 125-135 
erect, 
husky 
ovoid 112,000 stout, 120 160 
round erect, 
husky 
FER 368,000 ving 125 170 





love | 





The Progressive Farme# 


iytty piri: 
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t deaden nain—geis at the cause 


Doesn't ju 


 RHEUMATISM AND 


NEURITIS GIVEN 
AMAZING RELIEF 


Everyone who has suffered with rheu- 
matism or neuritis knows what real 
pain is. 

And when they get relief from pain 
they want to give the benefit of their 
| experience to other sufferers. 
| Here is a letter from a man in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., who tried numer- 





, | Ous remedies without relief, and then 


got genuine help from a simple home 
treatment. 

“T had neuritis in my arm and 
shoulder, and the treatments I took 
did me no good. A friend told me to 
try Sloan’s Liniment, and in less than 
ten applications my affliction was 
gone.” 

What is the magic of this amazingly 
effective remedy? Sloan’s sends an 
increased supply of healing, germ-de- 
stroyingiblood right to the spot that 
hurts. That’s what conquers the pain. 
No need to rub. Sloan’s does the whole 
job. Just pat it on. Quickly and surely, 
it kills pain, reduces swelling and in- 
flammation, drives out stiffness and 
pain. Get a bottle today and have it 
on hand. All druggists—35 cents. 


a 
house 


SAFE FOR CHILDREN 
| For bumps, bruises, cuts, 
burns, chafing and rashes. 
Internally for coughs and 
colds. ‘*Vaseline’’ Jelly is an 
invaluable remedy for many 
children’s ills. 


Chesebrough Mfg. Company 
State St, ‘Comolideted) New York 

















| 
} 
| 


| Vaseline 
| ._ ee J 
‘NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 











A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up; is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIL, is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it 
Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experiemce of 





money make $250 to $500 per month. 























‘ebruary 20, [920 








HERE’LL soon be lots 
of work todo. Are your 
horses ready? 


Use Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam to get them in con- 
dition. It’s wonderful for 
Spfains, Spavin, Splint, 
Capped Hock, Curb, Fistula, 
Thoroughpin, Shoe Boils, 
Poll Evil, Wire Cuts and 
Muscular Inflammation.— 
Known and used every- 
where for 42 years. Apply 
it yourself. Directions with 


every bottle. Leaves no scar 

or blemish. Buy it today, and al- 

ways keep a bottle on hand for 

emergencies. $2.00 at drug stores 

or direct on receipt of price. 

The Lawrence-Williams Company 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 


BALSAM 











Planters and Guano 


Sowers save seed, give good stands, and 


get best results from guano. They are 
practical, durable, accurate, and easy 
to run anywhere, 


Make More Money 


Get the Genuine Cole, and not only save Ite 
cost in time and labor the first year, but also 
increase your yield enough by quick, good 
stands, to make you an extra profit of $50.60, 
or more every year, according to the size of 
your farm. Thousands of farmers say that it 
pays to throw away other kinds and buy the 
Cole. Do not let anyone put off on you any 
Imitation or substitute. 


Notice 


It will pay you to write at once for 
circulars of two wonderful NEW ma- 
chines, No. 40 and No. 50. Also great 
improvements in other Cole Implements, 


Cole Guarantees Quality and Service. 
Write For Valuable Free Catalogue. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 
Box 300 :: : : Charlotte, N. C. 





CutsIroningTimeinHali 


New Invention makes ironing delightfully easy, 
cool and comfortable In every home. Ends hot 
stove drudgery forever. Use it anywhere, in. 
doors or outdoors. Saves steps. Beat: 
Ras or electricity, Cheaper to operate, 
Costs only 1 cent for 3 hours’ use. & 
Noattach- 
0 wires nor 
cordsto bother with. Quick, reg- 
ulated heat. Always ready. Lasts 
life time. Guaranteed. 


. ara je 
s 
Free Trial 
for yourself without risk 


you can save hours of fron- 
— save work— ste ps— 












= 
ments. No tubes, n 





AGENTS! 
$1200 A Day 


“*Cash-in’’ on big demand. 





HOW GRAVEL STRENGTHENS || 
CONCRETE | 














Special Price Offertoquickly in- 
troduce this Iron in your i ai- New plan. Simply accept 
My. Be the first to send your orders. No experience or 
ame and address. Write now §S2P!tal required. Moyer, 
before you miss this opportu- Pa., made $164 In one 
nity. Descriptive circular—‘A [pweek. Exclusive territory. 
New Way To Iron"”—FREE |Yzite: Agents Free Outi 
TNE AKRON Ped. [Witier.’* J.C. Steese, Pres. 








HE following figures show how great- | 
ly the strength of concrete is improved | 

: : } 

by the use of coarse material like gravel: | 


It will be noted that where there is only | 
1 part cement to 12% of sand and gravel, | 
the mixture is stronger than _ the to 4 | 
mixture of cement and sand without any | 
gravel. 


Proportions 


by measure Per cent Compression 


Cement Sand Gravel cement strength 
1 > 33 y19% 
1 4 12.5 2,387 
1 3 25 1,383 
1 3 64 5 1.515 
1 4 20 1,053 
1 4 84 7.4 1,204 





WATER-PROOFING LEATHER 


EATHER is first treated to a solution 
of 62 parts soap, 124 parts glue and | 
2,000 parts water. 
When thoroughly saturated it rubbed 
with a mixture of 460 parts common salt and 
400 parts of alum, in sufficient water to dis- 
solve the same. After this it is washed 
with tepid water and dried. This is a quick 
process. The application of soap requires 
about 2 hours, and the subsequent treat- 
ment about as long, making the entire pro- 
about 4 or 5 hours. 


KEEPING FILES CLEAN 


HE uneven working of a file is usually | 
due to the fact that filings clog the 
teeth of the file. 











is 


cess 

















To prevent this, scratch brush the files 
before using, and then grease them with 
olive oil. If this is done, the file will last | 
longer, does not become so quickly filled | 
with filings, and can be easily cleaned with 


an ordinary rough brush. ] 





WHITEWASH FORMULA __| 


WHITEWASH that has been thor- | 
oughly tested by the United States | 
Government is made as follows :— 


“Slake in boiling water one-half bushel of | 
quicklime, keeping it just fairly ey 
| 
| 
| 








with water during the process. Strain to 
remove the sediment, which will fall to the 
bottom, and add to it one peck of salt dis- 
solved in warm water, 3 pounds of ground 
rice boiled in water to a thin paste, 4 pound 


of powdered Spanish whiting, and a pound | 
of glue dissolved in warm water. Mix the | 
different ingredients thoroughly and let the 
mixture stand for several days. When ready 
to use, apply it hot. If a less quantity is 
desired, use the same proportions.” 

For buildings on the farm, fences, etc., 


this will to a great extent answer the pur- 
pose of paint and at a much reduced cost. 
The rice flour and glue make the whitewash 


stick. Rain and freezing have slight effect 
on this whitewash and it may be put on 
with a sprayer. When sprayed, hold the 


nozzle 15 or 20 inches from the surface. 


NORMAL DAY’S FARM WORK 














(United States Average) 

Middle burster, 4 horses, 34 foot 
MET COD CE ET UL OLE TCE ETTTT CRETE Te 4 acres 
Walking plow, 2 horses, 12-inch.. 1.72 acres 


Spike-tooth harrow, 2 horses, 8 foot.10.8 acres 
Spike-tooth harrow, 2 horses, 6 foot. 7.2 acres 
Disk hafrow, fresh plowed land, Z 

es Be 5 cit cseces senses, . 7.2 acres 
J.and roller, 2 horses, 8 foot........ 13.2 acres 
Hand corn planter, 1 man.......... 4.4 acres 
Corn planter, 1 horse, 1 row - 69 acres 
Corn planter, 2 horse, Z row........ 13.6 acres 
Cotton planter, 1 horse, 1 row.... 60 acres 
Reweee,, B ROGGE cccaccccucsesdcces 4.4 acres 
Sa SS 5. eee eee 6.6 acres 
Mowing hay, 5 foot cut............. 89 acres 
Raking hay, 10 foot wide, 1 horse..16.3 acres 
CeCRINe BAG, 1 MAD occrcessccevise . 6.3 acres 
Pulling corn from row, 1 man...... 45.9 bus. 
Threshing wheat from shock, 10 

men and 6 horses ..............-..29.5 acres 
Hauling manure with spreader..... 13.1 loads 





HOW MACHINERY HELPS 


HE following chart shows the relation 

between the average value of machin- 
ery per farm worker and the average 
value of crops per farm worker :— 
















Kentucky. .... 
Florida. _.... 


(yt) @eY 





The Greatest Advancement 
Ever Made in Farm Engines 


Nowhere in the history of engine building can you find 
the remarkable improvements that are built into the 


John Deere Farm Engine 
The Enclosed Engine that Oils Itself 


In no other farm engine can you get 
the vital parts—cylinder, bearings, 
gears, etc..—fully protected within 
a dust-proof case. 


easy 


boys 


No other farm engine has an auto- B 
e 


matic oiling system—a simple. de- 
pendable method of lubrication—that 


does away with all grease cups and lub- 5 
ricators. The John Deere runs with- Th 
out any attention. on sk 


No other engine gives these wear- 


reducing, power-saving advantages. 
FRE Deere Type E Engine, and a 

valuable farm account book, 
“Bookkeeping on the Farm.’”’ Write today 
to John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for 
booklets WO- 535 


more 


Booklet describing the John 


is a real family engine—an engine the 


dealer’s. If he can’t supply you, write 


The sooner you put it on the job, the 


No other engine is so easy to start— 
s0 safe to work around—so simple an@ 


to understand. The John Deere 













and women folks can run. 
sure to see it at your John Deere 


ree sizes—1-1/2, 3 and 6 H. P.— 
ids or mounted on portable truck. 


money it will make for you. 


This is the 
John Deere 
direct- 
drive 
Pp 
Outi 





JOHN= DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 












Can you epare a few hours a week to 
earn $50tofisoa month? We pay 
liberal commissions on orders you 
take from friends for our-beautiful 
marble and granite monuments 
Working outfit absolutely FREE 
Write for information TODAY! 


Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 
272 Confederate Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 















- 









Bsn coce 


Otlehoma.. 


AKE MONEY 
Pulling stumps for yourself 
and others with” Hercules” 
—the fastest, easiest op- 
puller made. 

wer. Easy 
10 D 


Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 


rite Quick for Agent's Offe: 

Big profits with easy work for ye 

in my new especial sgent's offer 

Also get my new big catalog—free 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 

1118 29th St. Centerville, low. 


erating stum 
Horse or han 

















50 TONS GREEN 
FEED PER ACRE 


Best and cheapest green feed ever grown 
the South. 
w . Will stand drouth and cold, 
for booklet and terms. 
SOUTHERN NAPIER FARMS 
Milton, Florida. 


in 


Produces crop of hay every 3 am 4 


Write 








Fruit TreeSalesmen 


Profitable, pleasant, steady work. Good 
side line for farmers, teachers and others. 
Permanent job for good workers. Almost 
every home owner a customer. 

Write for Terms. 


CONCORD NURSERY, Box D, Concord, Ge 





Zine nsusared 


ehivaglectibasiles 


Banne 


and 


r R.R.RAIL 
DESIGN STEEL 


Posts 


GUARANTEE 


With every roll of 


American Fence 


your dealer will give you our writ- 
ten guarantee that it will outlast 


or equal in service 


any other fence 


now made, of equal size wires and 
used under the same conditions. 


Banner Steel Posts 
Railroad rail design. Large, slit-winged anchor plate roots 


firmly into the ground. Ask 


Cree (MB ee: 
American Steel & 


Ch ©6o New York Bostor STi seattalaat.! 


m Dallas 





your dealer. 


= 


ieee | - — 
Wire Company 


Denver Salt Lake . 
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| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS AVERAGE LIFE OF UNTREAT- ||| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS| 
ia: saiew Sn ED AND TREATED POSTS 
Estimated Av. Life R IV E R My I D E 
Untreated Treated? 
; . ae Pm only purebred, farm range, blood 
Years Years CHICK tested stock of correct type and color 
One Million Champion ees. — Most a evettebse Breeds | Osage orange (bois d’arc)* Over 15 Every bird inspected by expert state inspector a 
, ostpaid prices on 500 1,000 I ee oe 10 to 15 aceredite 1. Noother grade. No jug 
wt 1 Lay! ng Strains $4 00 $7 ‘00 sis ‘oe $62.00 $120.00 Cypress (heart) 10 to 15 gling of diffe rent grades when fill- 
A : L Strair 4.25 7.50 14.00 67-00 130.00 | 9? rt we es ° 84010 ing orders. 7 leading brecds, 
Barred R R ‘ds 4.50 8.00 15.00 72.00 140.00 a uiberry 5 to including 5 laying strains 
vi Roe Ww , Buff Orp ).00 9.00 17.00 82.00 160.09 | Catalpa sees . 6 to 10 of White Leghorns. Write for 
an and Silver Ws ur Ay: Mi 5.50 10.00 18.00 87.00 170.00 | Southern white cedar. 5to 7 20or more new 1926 catalog with humai 
M | Assorted Chicks: 50, $6; $11; 500, $55 100 Live Delivery Guaranteed. Cypress (sap) >to 7 Wormo interest story illustr 
BIG DISCOUNT OF 10 PER CENT ON ALL ORDERS PLAC ED BEFORE MARCH IST White oak (round) : Sto 7 15 to 2 RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM 
with full remittance G ar order down NOW and be safe for th ut CHAMPION CHICKS Post oak (round) Sto 7 15to2 Route 11-6. , Knoxville, — 
There is no rish Tee fB t's Bank Free 32-page Colored Catalog. Order at once. Member I. B. C. A Longleaf pi: (heart)* Sto 7 b ge bers in SENSO al a 
and IJ). Ass’n CARTER’S CHICKERY, Box (8, ELDORADO, ILLINOIS | Red oal . 2to 4 15to 20 corel ate yg: AR oe 
Sap pine (longleaf, x Associat 
“GOOD LUCK’? shortleai and loblolly)... 2t0 4 1510 2 
Sweet gu: 1 to 
‘ONE MILLION a Aaa 
LEADING BREEDS ~ ~- LOWEST PRIC Tr eS Se —_— ‘ 
The ecstim > aesumes 1e se of hot anc ‘ » weare ede 1] » Sean 
BIG BEAUTIFUL COLORED ART BOOK FREE. Thousands of pleased custom TI - estin ate as u nt the u: ¢ of h »t es 1 hirty years a breeder. All produce@ fro 
ain testify this year to the quality of Inspected “GOOD LUCK” Chicks, Don’t | COld baths in the open tank treatment with ens on our farm, blood tested and trap 
fail ‘Art B 0k, sh gz All leading varieties coal tar creosote, giving a heavy absorption nested Also chicks of four other breeds 
) e Delivery Guarar Postpaid prices on 25 50 100 500 1,000 | in the butts and a light absorption in the Bet “atal ; 
} i B.C. Br. Leal $1 $7.00 $13.00 $60.00 $118.00 | tops. Order early. Catalog free 
chs, an { teds 3. Minufra } ’ 0 15.00 72.0 18.00 
Len, Huff and Wh. Orpingtons, Buf’ Roc's 4.73 #50. 16.00 as 138 | *This wood is not recommended for treat WALHALLA POULTRY FARM 
Mixed Chicks, $10 per 100 t eav = xe $13 1 100 straigh A Qualit ment % s ’ 
Special Quality “Good Luck" Chicks nk Referer r LB. iM Post-preservation Pointers.—In the South- minedbhien Reena Sis 
rder your ART BOOK today it will be a treat for y P , s : — we 
NEUHAUSER HATCHERIES, Dept. 39, APOL EON, OHIO | ern climate where. tl] conditioms are very 
favorab! to the early and rapid decay of 
“ ” 1 the open k method applying hot MISSOURI \ Ce C ICKS 
1,000 000. Full Blooded “American an uality Chicks | wot. the open-tank method of applying ho 
’ ED FROM BREEDERS THAT HAVE THE LAYING HABIT and cold baths of creosote is recommended PROVEN HIGH QUALITY AT LOWEST PRICES 
Varieties Prices on J & 100 500 oped Brush treatment over the whole post is only phy Ty EY Uy te of ~ 
peo ~i e + $ en a $ 62 +4 slightly effective in preventing wood decay tor of Vocational! Agriculture. Every chick from vig. 
Hollywood White Legh tro und Buff L 7.25 14 67 130 | Rot often starts in small cracks or checks | oreus high laying average ks 
Tancred White Leghor Barred Rocks, Ancona 7.75 15 2 140 mehied tow 48 t } RP t strains. GET THE MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 
Park's Rocks, Rh und Reds. White Ro rt 16 a7 1590 | that are not reached by the brush treatmen Superior breeding has made our chicks the best grade 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black Mi 4S 9.3 18 87 170 | or in those that soon develop below the thin | obtainable for the money. All leading varieties. Live 
trahmas, Tluc Andalusians, White Orpingtons, Golden Wyandotu 13.00 2 122 240 | orotection afforded by the preservative Severs, ws ae Cpseial priors on Seoge tage and enined 
fi Catalog Free. White Pekin Ducklings. Turkey exzs. Custom Hatching Order chicks now. 5% cash dis : el aa ; Instructive chick book! 
count on all orders received and paid in full 30 days before i unted Salocted free range Open-tank treatn t is recommended for SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES Box (23, ™ » Me, 
} on, rr ‘ chick ker Ve iatch every ch We 1 | 
wreeders. 100% live a = Foggy aa tank. Cur sville, Pa 7 ios We om. round posts of the white and post oak spe 
AMERICAN CHICKERIES, Box 218, GRAMPIAN, PA. | cies The sapwood surrounding the -heart- CHICKS 
wood takes the treatment and is thereby 2 500 ~=—«1,000 
ected fron , White Leghorns .... $3.50 $6. 30 $120 0 $60 00 $115.00 
protected from deca; : I 
Brown Leghorns ..... 4.00 7.00 13.00 65.00 12v,00 
Hi- Grade een le Chicks pacer frm gecay ced cedar, black | fem Bers 488 78 Thay “S38 “ae 
Wil N "ee | 1’ Ihe Khode Island Reds.. 4.50 8.00 15.00 70.00 130.00 
Will make money ‘ rs locust, osage or (bois darc), mulberry, | Silver L’d Wyandottes 5.00 9.00 17.00 80.00 . 
illustrated catalog describes a Grad t “Rt oks, Reds. White \V ya tes an White e split white oak heart cypress, and some | Assorted chicks ...... 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.00 90.00 
Leghorns, Our bab < box e f g of baby : her r >. tae | White Leghorns, Special Matings........... l5e Dac 
hicks One custor writes ili- Grade I cks make the best layers I thers, ar not profitably treated Bay has tarred Rocks, Special Matings 18e Eac 
ver saw.’’ Gtill & r writes Hli-Grad t ‘ tert Tulers, Suy » far not given good results when treated. 100% live delivery guaranteed Write for circular « 
Hi-Grade chicks f wofit-makers We guarantee 100° live very . gt order from ad 
Members of Internatio | Practically all other kinds of wood may | The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa 
, : rofitably be treated Sap pine, when prop- 
Troutville Poultry Farm, Box J, “Trontville, Virginia rly seasoned, is treated more easily than N ’ . . 
| siost other species orman s Quality Chicks 
THE OPEN TANK TREATMENT OF FENCE Quantity and quality. State certified. Blood tested 
. Seven popular purebred varieties; sturdy, easily 
‘i POSTS ON THE FARM grown White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas 
, Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons and White Wyan- 
EXTRA Scicores . Pi trys 54 CHICKS. ORDER FROM guts AD OR WRITE Piso rl creosote is heated to a temper dottes. Write now for new epring catalog and 
1G CATALOG. (00% LIVE DELIVE Kees of $00 di eee to ") . Fah prices. Double capacity for 1926 
Prices on 3 i 100 500 1,000 a le . . , January and February broiler chicks. Thousands 
+ pene and Ruff Le ; ‘ " ‘ ra 4 = 00 $62 0 $120 oe renhei The amount of preservative should each Wednesday. Write or wire 
7 I 8.0 or a7 4 . 5 > 21 
' Barred Nhite Box “ks 8 %. CR. 1. Reds 4.50 4.2 15.00 72.50 140.09 | be suf ient to submerge the r 3 3 | c. A. NORMAN. Drawer 1440, Knoxville, vam | 
i ‘ KK. { M 4.50 8.25 15.00 72.50 140.00 | feet of the posts. 
i . Siiver ar “ White  ssooind jottes, Bult and Wh Orpingtons : ».00 9.25 17.00 82.50 160.00 <a d f , 7 +s 
ack Langshans, White Mir >». 00 9.25 18.00 87.50 170.00 econd.—TJhe posts are placed in position 
P Amore’ chicks. $10 60 per 100. We oer tras pnesied stock. also show winners, Write for partie ia the fee uredecks r——BABY CHICKS —— 
, . W. OSSEGE c a s. REET A onto | hot 
Third.—A temperature as near as possible par ~ a on pg mF Py we | 
? to 200 degrees Fahrenheit is maintained for ad. Quality of chicks and live delivery guaranteed 
¢ > . lenen t he ne All chicks strictly purebred 
om 2 to 6 hours, depending on the kind of pel a 
. tarred Rocks and other heavy breeds, $18.00 per 
sts being treated hundred Leghorns, $16.00; from accredited flocks 
GET YOUR BABY CHICKS HERE ) how $1800 Der united. “Bo. not put off unt tomor 
¥ ees Fourth.—Enough creosote should be added row what should be done today. 
©. White, Brown Leghorns, Anconas ‘sts ry 0 ai 00 $600 09 8119.09 to the tank once or twice during the hot IDLEWILE FARM AND HATCHERY 
ay Y SAG b I. Rode — bath to compensate for the absorption of 4g Wytheville, Va. 
Black Vanasbane, Steer Vacea Wraod ee 3.33 Ay +4 18.08 86.00 160.00 pa mg Meena $1 same | by oD preservative in the posts. By keeping the —_ 
soy Black Glen 14.60 28.00 am é pit , eosote at uniform level in the tank, the 
Chicks (Heavy breeds) 4-  - i63 6 Prices a | es plus postage. You psote at 8 Un , awed “S 
‘Aasoring Chicks (Hoary brewde)« 8:60 10 10:08 She0 30:80 pay pos lower 3 or 3! feet of the posts will receive | 


90. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 9352 West. ‘ath Street, LEXINGTON, “KENTUCKY 


a uniform treatment 


| Fifth.—The fire is allowed to die down 
BAB + CHICKS The cooling of the creosote causes an addi- 











DITED 
thatlive up to 






















: é tional penetration f the preservative into Handpicked ewe large and busky. 
From our matings with 200-egg records at the laying contests and winners at all ‘ = This. es hehe aah oe the Bred for real egg resection. Live 
leading shows the posts. us accomplhs 1es practic: y th delivery, postpaid. Quick service. Our 
50 100 500 1,000 same result as the removal of the posts from prices right. Send for catalog. 
Single Comb White Leghorns ................ $4.25 $8.25 $16.00 $77.50 $150.00 the hot bath to a cold tank of creosote. The | @iehlend View Poultry Farm, Bex H, Ethel, Mo. 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds .............. 5.50 10.25 20.00 97.50 acne process, however, requires a somewhat longer 
Jersey Black Grants .......0000. ar 8.00 15.50 30.00 145.00 pirates | | time due to the fact that the hot creosote BABY CHICKS 
Send for big teen endian. tells how to raise chicks cools slowly cane GS MONEY. Ge a = 
: shi 
WALNUT HILL POULTRY FARM, BOX P, GADSDEN, ALA. F Sixth.—The posts are allowed to remain in Pay your mailman. seghorns, $14 per 100 
the cooling creosote from 4 to 14 hours, aoe og Minoscas, Orpingtons. $1 
depending on the species being treated Live Delivery: Postpald. 
Seventh.—The creosote should be kept as | FORD HATCHERY, Bowling Green, Mo. 











For 20 years we have hat ched and raised Chicks of the finest Quality from farm ranged stock nearly as possible at a uniform depth during 




























































We received more letters highly commending our Chicks last season than ever before. Our C y process 5 oO ins z 
great aim has always be produce the BEST LAVERS. 100% live Delivery Guaranteed the bg seling proce a0 aint, in ander Penis Guy 
wn . _ a Buk —— prices a5 ; ay A P 300 500 good penetration of the portion of the post 
te, Brown and Leshorns 2 seee ey 50 13. 38.00 $62.00 Le oun i rhe ay ri c 2 
Barred Rocks, Rhode Isiand Reds 95 “isies “as.00 72.00 | "eat the ground line, where decay will b ae weet, Cates. qoerentend 100% Ure, room are 
aA Wpeneetins a= Beeee isa ; 8.35 16.00 46.00 75.09 | most likely to gain entrance . Uae psy to ature pai early. Priced ss « 
ollywoc yhite Leghorns, oice, per straight. We specialize in English and Holly : The — “a ti reliebil 
wood . Order at ores for early delivery KIRKERSV 1LLE CHICKS wil SUIT you Eighth.—The posts should be removed, the page iu rir week the liberal bw tor iy 40 
Ref.: Kirkersville Savings Bank. KIRKERSVILLE HATCHERY, Box 22, KIRKERSVILLE, OHIO | excess surface creosote drained off, and the THE MILLER HATCHERIES 
posts piled in open piles. If the creosote ’ Box 526, aster, Mo. 
] Chi P has become cool enough to be only semi- 
=) | Ea k liquid it should be warmed slightly, in order ABY C C Reds, Rocks, Leghorns. 
r y IC S$ ay to liquefy, before the posts are removed, B HI Anconas, l4c up 
, 2 : aiee 
Let us tell you about our mountain hatch- Round posts absorb creosote more uni- ‘ apacity 24,000 100% _live, prompt de ’ 
: . : } : } : ; guaranteed. The sturdiest chix you ever sa 
ed Bristol Chicks. They have helped other formly and when treated are more durable BROODERS, $4.75 UP 
, ° . - ’ * , r 
png ay | help YOU. Ask for than split sawed posts. Small posts 3 to Write for prices and particulars 
our circular today. + inches in diameter at top, because they LITTLE CEDARS FARM 
VIRGINIA BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY require less labor and less creosote, are | Box 1344 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
P, Bristol, Va. more economical than large posts and fully . 
From Purebred, Free Range Breeders Bred RELATIVE ECONOMY OF TREATED AND 
+ : 52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. Best 
for Egg Production. Prices Per Hundred: Howard Farm Chicks UNTREATED FENCE POSTS Ing strains. ‘State accredited, Incubate 25.000 eggs dally 
Mar-Apr. May June July i Catal ~ Wy Prices. Free live delivery 
a -$11.00 $10.00 $ 9.00 $ 8.00 | trom purebred heavy laying breeders. Every breeder : Untreated Miss URI “POULTRY FARMS, Columbia, Me 
- ba 1200 11.06 16.00 9.00 blood Say and inspected by State Dept. of Agricul- Untreated white or Creosoted 
ree? oe 7 , : ure. t in state to be accredited. Tancred and i 
ij oon ~ - ks eos as SS ae 4 Hanson 8. C. White Leghorns only. Our pen in Ala- sap pine post oak sap pine WHITE SS 
14 Maders for | tha: 10 : " : chick, | 2a Laying Contest finished seventh among 96. aver- | Cost of post.. . $0.05 $0.12 $0.07 SHIPPED COD. AN 
| Orders for $08 . re ted tee Penk, | Med over 200 eggs. Watch our pen there now. As Cc f treatmen - LOW PREPAID PRICES 
Driers for 1000 ce more dear: ts ber chk: | (Mere, 18 & heavy demand for our chicks, we eugrest | Cost of treatment... s 3s a oy 
) ; , . dee eee placing orders early. ‘rite for mating list. First | Cost of setting......  .15 ° 1 pullets, hens and special price — 
i Me vay postage slat a haatier filled promptly. | hatch February 2nd. We do custom hatching. , ° GEORGE B FERRIS. 939 UNION. GRAND RAPIDS, MICE 
7 ixt order e ry Reference, Richfieia Bank HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. | Total cost of post 20 - 7 
SUN TA POUL RY FARM, Richfield, Pa. Saciiaia aie life = ‘ a 6 re 15 ss 
AV pOSt.. < . Ts. . 
CHIC From officially-tested Breeders — free Aw bd olin A. t " bs yr poly TANDARD tee FARM cH . 
Chickens, ducks, from white diarrhea infection mverage yeatty ces : wwe avs From flocks averaging over 60% production production in 
64 BREEDS St Se 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed Yearly cost per mile Nove a Bred and culled 
high quality, ats ph st pret table Write for illustrated folder and prices. (posts one rod apart) $32.00 $14.40 8.00 by experts. Promyt ipmen eta Reasonable 
wis, exes. eng incubators, Brooders;lowea HALL BROTHERS, POPLAR HILL FARM ‘nage oo ie Me. 
ices. America’s a oo Box 62, Wallingford, Conn. From the above table it is apparent that 33 x 


new 100 page book and 





.. Box 246, Mankato, Mian 








HAMPTON’S 
Ga 
Une 


BLACK LEGHORS CHICKS 
free circular before you er chicks—tells why 
e Seeeee | is hese layer a naur most 

. os a Paean, : 








BABY CHICKS! 20.000 Weekly. Postpaid. 
— wr 100. S. C. White, Buff and Brown Leg- 
horns, $12. Barred Rocks, Bl. Minorcas, An- 
conas, $14. White and Buff Rocks, R. 1. 
Reds, White Wyan., Buff Orpingtons, $15. 
Mixed $10. Heavy mixed $12. Free Cat 


60 N RULE HATCHERY, Box 1!, Bucyrus, Onto 





while the original cost of posts in the ground 


is twice as great for creosoted sap pine 
posts as for untreated posts of the same 
material, the average yearly cost of the 


creosoted posts is only one fourth as great 
as that of the untreated posts 











BEST laying, BEST ; 
e pure-bre 
Piblckeoa, ducks 


WEBER'S 


wa. Weber, Box 95, 
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+ Millions 
















































































































































































































































































- Prost-proof Cabbage VPlants--Bermuda On- 
ion Planis—500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. prepaid. Satisfac- 
2 tion guaranteed, Conger Plant Co., Tifton, . 
armers XC Frost proof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants 
an ready now. Varieties: Jerseys and Charleston Wake- 
, flelds, Succession and Flat Dutch. 3 parcel post- 
And Breeders’ Cards paid: 200, 75c; 500, $1.25; 1.000, By express: 
CAS IT ORDE 1,000 to 4,000, $1.50 per 1.000; 5.000 to 9,000, $1.25 
Hi WW H R per 1,000; 10,000 and over at $1.00 per thousand. 
a y Plants shipped day order received. Satisfaction guar- 
—e TY : anteed. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga 
This the NAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- . > * *s fros 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other ng Bye 2 af noes eee, were 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also, The following table shows rates per word for advertising in Wakefleld. Save ae iat eae hy Ps harieston 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each initial, number or amount counts as a word, Also rateg Ao ce gg ‘The 't < that fo | = : al 4 s i , oy oo 
for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman: bage "ase na ‘oz saan: 1.000 to'4 000 at ‘sl 50 per 
Edition— Circulation— eo ne as Farmers’ Exchange—| Livestock Display— 1,000; 5,000 to 9.000, at $1.25 per 1.000; 10,000 and 
Carolinas- Virginia. 120,000 8 cents per word $4.90 per ir over at $1.00 per 1,000. Dost postpaid: 
Mississippi Valley. . 135.000 8 cents per wor 5.60 per inch 500 for $1.25; 1.000 for nov Satis 
: ; i i $ I $2 
peceese-AlSDOMe, « fonzee 6 cents per word $4.20 per inch faction guaranteed. D. Fulwood Ga. 
, arr 20,006 6 cents per wor 4 h ““ 
All four editions... 475.000 27 conte pat sik. »D ner inch ' Mel iton’s famous Bermuda em ante, and Cab- 
age an t » 1 rhe s grov 5 
Staie plainly what editions you wish to use. Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. Five acto ye hn yo RR on ‘ Bt! A ‘all 7" os 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. being shipped same day received. Every plant guar- 
appenn. a we «1 disappointments, sen at. 
. rie = ‘ . as ax an lite ermuda Onion plants: 50¢ : 
WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | scv"icist! Soauceygee Riamsadendine i, 1b, Bao bo, $65. usr. Canaria 
$1.50. Shipping ane Ag Walter ’ Parks, AY Ga. oo pe gg one ue omeey en oaetee, 
a “ Millions Fine Frost-proof Cabbage Planis— 300, 75c; $1.75; 5,000, $8.50, delivered. C. H. Melton, world’s 
Real i time uestiens, Sideboards. Tables. — 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Quick, good order ! Bermuda Onion plant grower, Devine, Texas. 
boards, eds, iairs, ndirons, Fenders. a T. Coune 30 *rankli seco sonane _pamenmieememenns 
Highest cash "peices; will call anywhere. | Steinmetz, Virgin guaranteed. J. T. Council] & Sons, Franklin, KUDZU _ 
1411 N, 22nd St.,° Richmond, Va. La tance . . 
Frost- proof Cabbage plants. grown from pure seed ; , Kudzu Plants ~ $15 1,000. Large orders cheaper 
kind that makes heads. Parcel post: 500, 75; 1,000, Edward Eppes, Tallahassee, Fla. 
| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | ae ee STRAWBERRY 
Island, 8S. C, at ow 
eomsoens Progressive Everbearing Strawberry plants: 100 
-proof Cabbage Plants Early Jersey W aketleld. ‘ : 
NORTH CAROLINA 30 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid; 10,000, 1-25. prepaid. I. ayrn. Sylvia, Tenn 
: ane $12: 50, charges collect. Satisfaction guarantecd. Ideal Strawberry Plants Klondyke, Missionary, Aroma 
PB a ame Nee 1 uildings. “lanes _ Plant Co., Franklin, Va. and other varieties, of the very best quality, Sent 
co. yut- $s a _ »baccs oe - — —— “ ” . . 3 ~paid: 75ec . 
barn. D. L. Johnson, Siler City, . Milions frost- -proof “Cabbage plants, krown by reli- +e Nas Fl Sag a al ee ge er 
“SS. tee Gade: AG kas a rs able growers; standard varieties: 300, Tic: 500. $1.00; -—— # = = canon _ 
alee of ice fea WR aes ce 1 Fine te 000, $1.50, postpaid, 10 oe8, $10.00’ colleet. Reliable We offer half million each Missionary, Klondyke 
po , , oo ete a, Sin age Sg B sem bees | Plant Farms, Franklin, and Aroma Strawberry plants for early acceptance. 
kinds. Fronts hard surface road one mile; half way Millions a a4 Plants Now Ready —Jersey Char- — Lt 4 pam 4 Se Posen 
between two very prosperous towns, six miles from  leston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch—500, $1; Chattanooga, Tenn. ” 
each; near good schools, churches; good water. Will 1,000, $1.50; 2.000, $2.50; 5,000, $5, postpaid. McD, - ———— ———_—__——-— 
sell cheap and terms to suit. buyer. TT. EB. Langston, Marks, Buies Creek, a Strawberry Plants—Of best strain of pure Improved 
Box 202, Hertford, N. C. aa > 1" Penueagge en ey : —— ns  Kiondyke and Aroma. _ State inspected. Improved 
om Millions frost proof Cabbage plants. All varieties. Klondyke, $3 per 1,000; 5,000 lots, 
VIRGINIA Also Bermuda Onion plants. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; and up, 50 1,000, Aromas, 1,000, $: 
000, $5.00. First el lanis a mpt st ‘ i i 
High Class Farm Property--Just outside of good pci ee Sthroer P & i gg and up, * 25 1,008 Cash with order. Shipped 
town; with buildings and fences; well watered; spe- - to you promptly.’ Satisfaction guaranteed. 
cially adapted and equipped for dairying. 109 Acres, oe frost-proof Cabbage, Collards and Onion Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark. 
in high state fertility. Write for particulars. Owner, Wlants of Jeading ieties sent promptly. Postpaid: 
Box 67, Clarksville, Va. 100, $1.10; 1.000, 00. Collect: 5 000 Cabbage $5.00; NURSERY STOCK 
5.000 Onivt 66.25. Thor ille Plant Co., Tt ae- — : me ETA 
‘or Sale Forty-two Acres—Mile Kenbridge main ville, G 2. ilies basmati ae naasiaed The old reliable Greensboro Nurseries, Greensboro, 
highwa new seven-room dwelling, all necessary out- mon 7 abl Pi 500. 6 1.000, $1 N.C. 
buildings; team, farming implements, feed, etc. $3,500. Ont -peocr © enuage Fans, wee, eC; 00, : 7 - — > 
Very easy terms. Ten Acres 6-room house, on im: or ion, 500, 75e; 1.000, $1 Tomato and pepper, wlan Pom gl a or 
proved road in Eenbeides. $1,600, Virginian Realty eady March Ist, 100, 50« 0, 500, $2; 1,000, pet A crs ED _ $$ 
o., Ine., Kenbridge, Va $ “" Delivered. Hamby Plant ¢ Route Val- Pecan Trees.—Write us before buying, North Caro- 
-——- -— sta, Ga. lina Pecan Growers’ Society, Raleigh. 
OTHER STATE - : 1 = = — cencmammeneatansinns 
— _ s Name variety of Cabbage plants; will mix varieties Get our free Pecan catalogue before buying trees. 
0) acres fine tobacco, cotton, pecan, dairying lands, free. No trash shipped. 500 extra large, postpaid, $1; Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss 
$25.00 per acre. Sainbridge Realty Sainbridge, medium size, 500 postpaid, 75c; 250 postpaid. 50c. ~ - a eee ene 
Georgia, Extra fine by express, dollar 1,000. R. O. Parke, Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Salesmen wanted. 
— ee a — Darien, Ga Coneord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 
Dairy, Sheep, - Hay, G General Farms— Cheap, — Best - : — es : ; = 
markets, pastures, roads, schools. Literature Lam- Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Leading varies ies On- Write for our wonderful orchard list. Will save 
berts, Montgomery, a. ion, Beet, Lettuce. . Postpaid: 800, The you lots of money. Greensboro Nurseries, Greens- 
Teal Farm—200 A r 3 hou 75 r i ul 100, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Not prepaid: 3 ‘000, $4.50: boro, N. ©. 
dea Parm eres, 3 houses; 75 acres in cul- Re - 28 ° P , 7 % = 
tivation; some timber: $3,200; cash $1,200, balanve oe “hie a tion guaranteed. D. F. Jamison, Extra Fine Trees.—-Papershell Pecans, Pineapple 
30 years. Dr. W. BE. Hc ley, Florala, Ala. nmerville, S.C. ‘ears, Satsumas, Blueberries. Florala Nurseries, 
"Weite for Our Mow Muecial raat ur Waal Genuine Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants, Florala, Ala. . 
Pienaar P a oh 3; pe a. poregin ag Kast Government inspected and treated; free from disease. Twelve 3 to 5-foot peach trees, 4 Elbertas, 4 Car- 
“a = oon ws oxers $2 per 1,000; over 5,000, $1.75 per 1.000. Satisfac- man, 4 Swan, for $2.50, postpaid. Boston Nursery 
Son, Established 1887, Making Farming Lands a i . ‘ i > ‘ —— “aw” ? np oie he 
cage . tion guaranteed. April and May shipments. Cash Cana, N. ¢ 
Specialty, Cleveland, Tennessee, with order. Dixie Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga. - - 
— - ——— Salesmen Wanted—Sell Pecans. Ornamentals and 
Guaranteed Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Potato Plants’ Fruit trees, Write for terms. Empire Farm & Nureery, 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED Inspected. $2.00 1,000; 10,000 up, $1.75, f.0.b.  faileyton, Ala, 
° Am now booking orders for April Ist delivery. Wake — - . 
field cabbage plants, $1.00 1,000. Satisfaction guar- Fruit Trees.--Peaches, Apples, Plums, Pears,  her- 
Good Home for one or two boys over 16. Light anteed. G. Carter, Route 3, Rockingham, Ga lev ae Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
ak : ape he: + hada cans — er ——- — evelanc mn 
- “ State wages expected. Chas. R. Mayo, Genuine Frost-proof, Open Field Grown Cabbage 5 = canes 
ria, a. Plants—Well rooted, strong and hardy. All varieties, Wight’ s Peean trees are known as the best where- 
postpaid, 500, $ 1,000, $2.25. By express, 1,000, rer grown, There's @ reason. Find out from J, B. 
PLANTS $1.50; 5,000, $6.25; 9,000, $9.00. Immediate shiv. Wight. Cairo, Ga. es Se 
ment satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free plant Plant Trees.—Now is your time to buy trees at @ 
offer. Jefferson Farms Albany, Ga _ feasonable price. Write = our special price list. 
CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO Tough, hardy, genuine frost- er Cabbage plants; Taylor Nursery, Greer, 8. ¢ eens 
- : = " —— Charleston, Jersey Wakeflelds; positively guaranteed. Papersbell Pecans, Blight Proof Pears; General Nur 
Plants that please. KR. O. Parks, Darien, Ga. Postpaid: | 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Express: 5,000, sery stock. Special prices. Catalog free. Cox 
° : a - - ~——- $4.00; 10,000, $7.50. Remember our customers must Nursery ('o., Gulfport, Miss. 
D 00 Cabbage plants, Te postpaid. Plant Farm, pe satisfied or money promptly | net. Mate —_———— 
arien, Ga, Plant Farm, Johns Island, S. oo oon | ied rio, trees & 
ae on aaak ~ - specialty rue to name udded from bearing trees. 
lane, Quitman, @ poe. $1.75 thousand. C. W. Fine frost-proof Cabbage —— all leading vari- Montgomery Nursery, Candor, c. 
a. =, _ _—s_ eties: +300, 75c; 500. $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. - 
Potato Plants—April shipmont. $2 1,000. Quitman Expressed collect: 5,000, $5.00.’ No order too large, Bruit Trove. Fecen wees,  ernementale, = Laage 
Potato Co., Quitman, Ga, shipping capacity half million per day. Absolute Stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- 
; eo ‘a in — gatisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. J. P, ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Jo hn Walker, ge 000, charges collect. Councill Company, Franklin, Va, Magnolia Nursery has the choicest pecan trees for 
—— -_ 10 million frost-proof Cabbage plants—Jersey, Char- ‘ale. Order quick; time for planting will soon be out. 
~ Fro st-proof ~ Cabbage Plants $1.5 1.000, postpaid. leston Wakefie Id, Copenhagen, Succession and Flat Been erowing trees over 20 years. W ©. Jones, Prop., 
G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. Dutch. 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, mailed Cairo, Ga, a Spek . 
Frost-proof Wakefleld. ‘Cabbage Plants—$1.75 1,000, prepaid. Expressed: 5,000, $4.50. Fine plants.  Sat- Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, very 
postpaid. ©. D. Murray, Claremont, N Cc. isfaction positively guaranteed or money ae bushy, one year, $2; two year (sizes $3 to $10), $4 
ae acanaseapmedinemennatpmaniapaeatamests ae refunded, Wholesale Plant Co., Martins Point, er 100 delivered Guaranteed to live Evergreen 
Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.15; 5,000 es a et , 1 - — 
$4.50, repaid. Clegg, Moncure, N. ¢c. Pure Porto Rico and Nancy ny Potato Plants— Nurseries, Conway, 8. 
D id, A. B. Cleg _.. Count and quality insured. $1.85 per 1.000; over ~ projt Trees and Ornamenta ¥ 
on . 4 2 e is adapted to your soll 
Frost- proof Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 1,000, 10,000, $1.65 per 1,000. April shipments. Prices and climate. Over 500 varieties. Write for free de- 
$1.50, postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Newton, N. C fe gees A 8 Fe 7 mpyeery scriptive catalogue and special offer. Titus Nursery 
= s 2 : - plants she i ss orde 3 2ed. Cc - 8 ya. 
i 0: D. Cabbage, Onion plants, s. thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. Terms, cash with orders. SCADEDY, SVayneevere vs 
ants, not promises. Sexton €o., Valdosta, Ga. J Hf, Williams, Coffee, Ga. Plant Pecan Trees and laugh at the boll weevil. 
ase Rsk wt Cabbage plants: 300, The; 500, Nice © > wer = . ee Schivy and Stuarts our specialty. On four-year-old 
z ‘ abbage Plants—Early and Charleston Jerseys, . ) 5 mn, f > a 
1 0: $1.50, postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hilisboro, Succession, Flat Dutch and Copenhagen Market—300, root System, twelve dollars dozen, f.o.b. here, Hamp 
0. $1.9 1.000, $2. prepaid: $1.50 1 1.000 ton ursery Company, Hampton, 8. . 
eS ‘ = : H 2, prepaid; -® per 1, . - - — 
Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy Hall charges collect. The Progressive Farmer is behind our _ Budded Pecan trees in standard varieties. Stuart, 
and Porto Rico potato plants, $2 1,000. Count guar- guarantee that we send you good plants or satisfy you; Schley, Success, Money Maker, and Nelson. Carefully 
anteed. this is our agreement with this paper. Send us your ‘ug and well packed, good root system. Shipments 
- . - orders. Riverside Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. from now until March 15th, Write for illustrated 
Fe a Karly + a Cabbage Plants—500, Tics ———-—— --- == = folder, Harlan Farm Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 
0, 0, postpaic Setzer Plant Farm, Clare Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion lants; varieties, bean > pore 
mont, N. ¢, Charleston and ype Wakefields, Mecsas. Flat ae Trees areatly reduced pe oe So. 
- a oe D ( * Pric ; . e lo 5 
Barly Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: 200, 60 rah, ae es prions, pared pete parcel post. Free catalog. Peaches, apples, plums, pears, 
cents; 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.50, delivered. H. H. Goff, = ¢, ‘ — * 9} cherries, gtapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines. Orna- 
Falcon, oe * to 4,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; 5.000 and over at $1.00 mental treee, vit nd shrubs.  Tennees Nur: 
N. ios per 1,000. We guarantee to ship promptly a good Co. tes Te Cleveland Tenn . heasee Nursery 
~Prost-proof Cabbage, Collards, and Onions sent sized plant that will reese you. Tifton Potato Com- ms c . 
promptly ©. O. D., 1,000, $1.25. HB. W. Lumpkin, pany, Inc., Tifton, Ga. 
yor G an 
nasville, Ga. __ Millions of Plants Now Ready—Crystal Wax and SEEDS 
Millions of nice frost-proof Cabbage and Onion Denia Valencia Onien plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 
Diants: $1, 1,000. Catalogue free. Clark Plant Co., 5,000, $6.50, delivered; 5,000 lots and up, express 
Thomasville, ‘Ga. collect, 75e per 1,000.’ White Bermuda and Prize- BEANS 
For 8 ry oe : —_ : taker onion plants: 600, $1; 1,000, $1.35; 5,000, $5.50, ’ 
Piants—$1 et L000,” Prompt shipment ermuda Onion delivered: 5.000 lots and up, express collect, 65¢ per _ Soybeans. wv. & Deew. tee See... 
(o., Valdosta, Ga. sil 1,000. Cabbage plants, beets and head lettuce: 100, New crop recleaned Mammoth Lg and Tokio 
- 40c; 400. $1; 1,000, $1.75, delivered; larger lots, ex- Soybeans. Choice seed in good . per = 
Genuine Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.75 Press collect, at $1.25 per’ 1,000. Setirostion guar- 1.75; cash we order. Winstead vaeith Co., Ran- 
= 1,000, f.0.b. April and May delivery. S. J, anteed. Lind Plant Farms, Cotulla, Tex somville, N, 
cigett, Coffee, Ga. 
Play Safe—Don’t buy Cabbage, Onion or Tomato 
Plants before writing for our price list. Davis Plant 
~Sahes Flees 3 Cash Prizes for L From Farm Folks, Old and Y 
Cabbage Plants Frost - proof, Absolutely prompt S riZes or etters rom arm oO S, an oung 
shipment and fine plants. $1.00 1,000. Quitman 
lant Co., Quitman, Ga, E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; 300, Tic; 500, $1.00; forming letters on the subjects indicated below; also cash payment for all 
Pian, $1.50, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Raleigh other letters printed. No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. If you 
ant Co., Raleigh, N.C. want your name withheld, say so. 
Millions Frost-proof Cabbage Plants--Large, open 
eid grown, Promat agua 1.0 ae 1a we SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“Experiences in Getting Richer 
Williams, Quitman, Ga Lands.” First prize, $10; second prize, $5. Mail all letters by February 28 to The 
piety Ps a J rs Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Progressive Farmer. 
ants—500 r 5 i : : 
Morris p og ER Dl ee ls “How We Have Found Increased Happiness Through Good Art.” First prize, $25. 


Jersey and Charleston Cabbage plants: 500 postpaid 





T5e; 250 postpaid 50c. maproneed. $1.00 thousand. 
Plant Farm. Pisgah, N. © 

Frost - proof ¢ om plants, leading varieties. mailed 
bostpaid: 250. 50c: 500, Tic; 1,000, $1.50; shipping 


Walter Parks, Ga. 


tes -proof Cabbage Plants—Prompt shipment. 
$1.00; 1,000. $1.50, postpaid: express collect, 
per “eae BR. J. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 
ator proof Gettenas | Plants.—All Head Early, Wake- 
reer Suecession and Flat Dutch. 50 to bunch, 
labeled operate. postpaid: 100, 30c; 500, 2.00; 1,000, 
Ls = a press, $1.00 thousand.’ E. Godwin, 


promptly. Darien. 





500, 
$1.00 





Mail all letters by February 25 to The Progressive Farmer. 


“How I Succeeded in the Broiler Business.” First prize, $10; second prize, $5. 
all letters by March 1 to The Progressive Farmer, 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN.—“My Success in Sieqgton Small Wastes in My 
Household.” prize, $5. Mail all letters by February 2 to Mrs. Hutt, The Pro- 
gressive Farineg, 

Leg ng S FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“Is Romance or Reason the important 
Thing in Choosing a Husband or Wife?” First prize, $3. Mail 2 all letters by February 
25 to Mrs. Hutt, The Progressive Farmer. 


Unpublished letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 


Mail 
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Liss. 


(33) 


Write for price 


Ga. 


Choice seed Velvet Beans, 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, 
Mamm 
White, 


New crop s, $1.75 r rer 
bushel g. F. 

Sound 
cleaned 
crop 
f.o.b, 


th Yellow Soybeans, 

Relvidere, N. C. 
crop Early Speckled 
$3.25 bushel J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga 
Mammoth Yellow seed Soybeans, $1.65 
New Bern, N. C. Write J, H. Parker 


new Seed ‘San re 


New 
bushel, 
& Co. 
New rop 
Austin, 


for Seed 
Write Geo, C, 


Yellow 
Cash 
c 


Soybeans 
with order. 


Mammoth 
$2.00 bushel 
South Creek, 


; Mammoth Yellow 
bushel; cash; new 
Farm, Camden, N., 


Best 
Beans 
Credle, 


Ask 
pure 
(ampen, 


New Crop Mammoth Yellow 
el bag, $3.50, while they 
EK. S. Woodley, Creswell, N 

Field Peas, $4.50; 
Mammoth Y ellows, 
$12.00. R. N 

Mammoth 
Jarvis’ selected 
cash with order. J. W 


seventy 


Stock 


one 
Grove 


Soybeans, grown by us, 
pees. Write Oak 
and Utootan 

prices. J. M 








siloxt 
lowest 


Quality Mammoth Yellow 
New crop, recleaned, at 
Scranton, N. CC. 

Haberiandt 58 


your inty agent about the 
$2.00, Bb. ¢ 


seed $2.50 Mi amme th Yellows 
Beaufort, 








$- bush 
order, 


New, 
with 


Soybeans 
last. Cash 
c 





“$8. 50: 
Mungs, 


(tootans, 
$4.00; 


$6.00; 
Siloxies 
Jackson, Ga 


Laredvoes 
$2.00; 
Etheridge 
Yellow 
seed corn 
Jarvis, 





Soybe ans, $1.75 bushel. 
$2.00 bushel; gee 
Swan Quarter, N 


seed 





and Soys 
$10; 


Mc her r Beed 


Mung Beans—Rapidly displacing peas 
forage and solil-improvement. Bushel, 
3. pounds, postpaid (4 varieties), $1. 
Co., Schell City, Mo, 

Mammoth Yellow, Hol 
Wilson, Laredo and O-too-tan Soybeans. 

mixed peas Write for 


poorwill and 

Hiickory Seed C« mpany, Hickory, N. 
Karly 
5 





Tokio, Virginia, 
Clay, Whip- 
price iist. 


lybrook 





selected, re- 
$1.80 per bushel 
load price. Hert- 
Hertford, N. C, 
Delivered 
Mississippi ; 
$2.25. Mixed 
Chattanooga, 


Mammoth Yellow Brown 
cleaned soybean, teed: 
f.o.b. here. Wr or wire 
ford Hardware he Supply Co., 


Mammoth Yellow 
Tennessee 

less ten-bushel 
Thomasson & 


and 





Soybeans 
Alabama, 
lots, 

Co., 


New Crop 
railroad stations, 
2.15 per bushel ; 
peas, $3.75. 
Tenne ssee. 
~ Certified ‘Laredo Soybeans in two bushel bags, 

per bushel; and Hlaberlandt 38, also certifled, $3.00 
per bushel. I made three tons hay per acte on 
Laredos without fertilizer, (1 am member South Caro- 
lina Soybean Growers’ Association. ) Write W. EK 





“$7.00 






Suggs, _Conway, 
CLOVER 
Sweet Clover.-.Sow unhulled in winter. Seart 
fled seed in spring. Prices and information ‘free 
Bokhara Seed o., _ Box 163, Falmouth, K Ky. 
CORN 
Hastings’ Prolifie Seed Corn for Sale—Bushel, $3 
Joe Edwards, Beulaville, N , 
~Hasting’s Proli fle Seed Corn a Speciaity Selected, 
nubbed, $3 bushel. W. J. MeMullan, Newton, Miss. 


For Sale.—Carefully eelected Biggs’ Prolifle Corn, 
$1.00 per peck; $1.75 half- te $3.00 bushel. Jno 
D. Biggs, Williamston, 














Reid’s White Dent.—Bred scientifically 25 years. 
Descriptive booklet free Bushel $2.75; two, $4.50. 
Reid Bros., Henderson, Tein. 

Truckers’ Favorite—Karilest big corn, choice seed, 
xermination 95°; $8 pounds, $1.00; 14 pounds, $1.90, 
postpaid; not postpaid, % bushel, 2. 25 ; bushel, 
$4. 50. S. P. Sehoolfleld, Reidsville, N. C 

Shi af’s Pro lifle Corn lst and sweepstakes at 
‘International,’’ Chicago; sweepstakes National 
Cern Show; 27 other prizes in 19: Peck 1. 
bushel $4.00. Descriptive booklet free, Patterson 
Brothers, China Grove, "bd 

Bowers 90-Day Prolifie-—Best early maturing corn 
in America; makes large ear as ordinary fleld corn 


pure white, nubbed. All farmers should plant one or 
more acres. Early. Truckers’ best seller. $1.25 peck; 
$4. 00 bushel. A. A. Bowers, Sanford, N. C. 


Mareit’s pedigreed Douthit Two-Ear Corn 
variety holds highest five-year average yield. 
Lowman Yellow Two-Bar Corn. All offered: 
$1.25: per bushel $4.00; 5 bushels, $3.75 
We always sell out before season is over 
Farm & Seed Company Westminster, 8. 

‘Grampian”’ (Goodman’s Prolific)- Prize, National 
Corn Show, Raleigh; Boys’ Corn Club 4 years suc- 
cessively ; county premiums, York County, 5, C, White 
deep grain, small, white cob, twin variety. Same, 
half gallon germinated 100° four years, North Caro- 
lina Experiment § Station. $1.25 peck; $4 bushel. 
Trade mark each tag. Jno. K. Goodman, “Grampian 
Farm,”’ Mt. Ulla mn. C, 


This 
Marett s 
per per 
per fatto 
Marett 


COTTON 


Bine Ribbon Big Boll Barly 5-Lock Cotton 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. c, 

Pure Rucker Loge Seed——Recleaned, $2 | p=,’ bushel 
Write R. Z. Hicks, Route 2, Mooresboro, N. 


~ Half and Half, picked before rain 
Ww rite us. John A. Peddy & Sons, Henderson, 


Genuine Mexican Big Boll cotton seed, 
sound, $1.25 per bushel. Thos, J. White, 
N. ©. 





Prize 


















Guarantee ‘ 

Tenn 

clean and 
Coneora 





Ginned of 
b. B. lee 


Cotton Seed 
2 per bushel 


Selected Half and Half 
my own gin and kept pure. 
Heflin, Ala 

Carefully selected and recleaned Wannamaker-Cleve 
Write Wilobrey 


land cotton seed, $1. 50 per bushel. 
Farm. Lattimore, N. © 

Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, graded 
and tested 98% germination: $1.50 bushel. J. M. 
Simmons, Mountville, 8. 


Cook’s Ten-Ten pure Made forty bales 


per bushel. . Geo 


cotton seed 











on 2 mule farm 1925. Price $1.25 
W. Thomas, Mari la 

Heavy Fruiter and Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed, 
Purebred, recleaned and graded. John Paul Lucas, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Triumph Cotton Seed 


Box 1359, 
Watson's Dixie 





Highest yiela- 


ing. wilt resistant. Fifteen years scientific breeding 
L. 0. Watson, Florence, 8. © 

Mexican Big Boll Cotton Seed-—From my Hilltop 
Farm—arefully ginned and recleaned, $1.50 per 
bushel. Clarence Poe, Raleigh 

Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed— From cotton grown, 
ginned and recleaned on my own farm. Price, $1.25 
bushel. J. P. Carter, Wake Forest, N.C. 


‘Absolutely pure, « clean and 
lint. In 4%- 
Chance, Aler- 


“Half and Half Cotton Seed. 
sound, from stock that yield 47 to 48% 
bushel bags, $1.25 per bushel. T. K. 
ander, Ga. 





Heavy Fruiter, 2 bales per acre; earliest cotton; 
40 bolis weigh pound: 45 per cent lint; wonderful 


cotton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 

Mexican Big Boll--Combines size with earliness. 
Grown on Northern boundary of Cotton Belt. Graded 
no black seed; $1.50 bushel. J. C. Troutman, Har- 
mony, N. C., 

King’s Early Improved Planting Cotton Seed—Re 
duced to $4.50 bag 100 pounds. King seed known the 
South over as the most prolific. Jno. W. King, 
Louisburg, N. C 

Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland and Early King’s 
Improved cotton seed; recleaned, graded, grown and 
Gans privately on our own farms, $1.20 Dushel. 

urphy & Palmer, Sandersville, € 


Ray: Seed.—Addison’s Early Prolific. Prize win- 
er; 2 bales per acre; 45 per cent lint; 1 Inch ag ot 
aus early; pedigreed seed. Get plantin seed from 
the originator, . ve Addison, aie y Ga. 














Hickory Grove Farm. Louisburg, N.C, “Route 3.—> 
We have gee bushels King Extra Early — — 
cial price on this lot; minimum carload. King. Bros. 

(Classified ads. continued om next page) 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


8 Conte @ Word, Cash With Order) 

Each initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, WN. C. 

The aboye rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edi- 
then— 120,000 Apr en. State plainly what edl- 

tidn you wish 


———L ee —————e—eeeeeEeEeEeaEeEOEOOOEeEeeeeeeesewaws» 


; COTTON 


Cleveland Big Boll; Mexican Big »} In order 
to secure the greatest profit per acre, plant pedigreed 
seed direct from the breeder We have bred these 
varieties for the Y nine years Edgecombe Seei 
Breeders’ Assoc N 















Spurgeon's Ear arly and atest ro prove 
Big Boll Cleveland cotton, carrying 1% 
Extra strong and fine looking. Terms and illustrated 
descriptive circular and prices of seed free Address 
B. W. Hawkins, Denni«x, Georgia Sales Manager 


Pedigreet Marett’ Early Cleveland Big Tf cot 
eed Developed by method from Wa 
namaker-( levelanid n in 1918 Delinted 
12%% saving Prize winner. Write a 
money back offer Marett Farm & Seed Company 
Westminster, 8S. ( 





Wannamaker-(leveland hig 
Highest type from the largest 





four states. All seed carefully 
recleaned, at $1.50 per bushel 
50 bushels, at $1.25 N. BR. Wilson, 


North Carolina 


"Bunting “Impr 
8 to 10 days 





lint, and by 3 more 6 
per acre than jes Ginned i 
private gin with ler WwW. B 


Bunting, Nashville, N. ¢ 


Pure Cook 1016 Cotton 






ment Station 19:8; led 22 vari 

pounds lint In 1924 my seed led 
Clemson College by 21 to 211 pound 
rence County, Alabama. led in 4 tests 
Tallapoosa counties, Alabama, 76 club 
bales on 76 arres All my seed pure 
culled = s¢ Gathered before fall rair 
selected and culled Shipped in new 





bushel. A. 8S. Bains, Oneonta, Alabama 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed Buy 
the genuine latest improved strains of this famous 
cotton direct from the originator aud breeder \ 
Wannamaker My exclusive cotton seed 
for ninetees years Sold under my signature 
no longer connected with old firr Mod Seed 
Fine crop Picked oper fair weather Germi 
95% to 98% very bushel recleaned, reginned 
linted) New stra No. 19 (limited quar 
per bushe! New strain N ] $2.50 bu 
bushel lots, $2.3 100, $2.2 Write for u 
attractive price arger and ‘ I ‘ 
descriptive cata i The Wa amaker 
Seed Farms 3 Ma ‘ s. « Ww “ 
maker, Ire 











Piedmont 
more at the gir and more 1 the ind Ahead 
yield at prac 1 all Experimer 3 nnd wa 
ahead on the vea verage Vi 4 me eon 
($1,000 and a gold medal) or r i ta 1919 
for the largest authentic yield ever prox ‘ I 
on 10 acres It will win a 
yields Grown in the famou dmo growing 
Gection in Northeast Georgia t eleva ’ 1,000 
fect, which means seed of much str v ty a 
well as much earlier cotton wher ante n lowe 
lands 1% to 60 bolis to the pound 10 to 42 
lint Lint 1 to 1 and % of an ine Command 
premium 2 to 3 cents per pound over ordinary cottor 
Buy seed direct fr f 
$3.00; 10 to 49, $2.75; 50 or more, $2.50 per bushe 
Apply for prices on car loads Descriptive liter 
Gent on request Piedmont Pedigreed 8S 
Commerce, Ga J. O M. Smith, Owner and Mat 


LESPEDEZA 

Recleaned Lespedieza Seed—-$3.50 per bushel A. R 
Annison, Zachary, La 

Choice 1925 

ak Farm, Co 

















Lespedeza seed, Free sample. Red 
ngton, Tenn 





Lespedeza Seed.—South Louisiana grown seed of 
highest germination and purity Write for prices or 
any quantity Lespedeza Seed Growers’ Codperative 
Association Inc., Baton Rouge La 








LESPEDEZA 
Field selected, new crop Lespedeza seed. Get prices 
D. C. Mitchell, Calhoun City, _Miss 
Cheice guaranteed new crop par ~caught | ‘Lespedeaa 
seed, reasonable prices. Lespedeza Seed Growers’ As- 
soci ation Ir c., ‘ alhoun | City, Miss 

























































White Leghorns.—Chicks bred for 
w orth of eggs per hen 












































~?P. an ca ught , new crop, reclear ed Les; edeza eee 
for sale No Johnson grass. Price and sample o 
application. Write J. F. Luckett, alls, Te 
Lespedeza Seed.—Thousands of bushels ch Re- 
cleaned by electrical machinery. Get pri he 
Growers Seeds Company, Box 266, Baton Rouge, La 
PEANUTS 
Sale. —Ni “7 Carolina Seed Peanuts; Improved 
Spani sh H. King & ! Son, Folkstone N. A 
PEAS 
ay Peas—$14.50 bushel. H iq. M Intos Hayesv 
Nort Carolina 
For Sale—owpeas, $4; f.0.b. Fayettevil N. ¢ 
S. H. MacPhe 
Sound new crop Cowpeas Write for prices Ad 
iress Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga 
Mixed Whippoorwill Peas i r str 
rags ad peas Cash with HH. B. & O 
J Sa Sa Ss ” 
1.000 bushels Whippoorwills, Ne Eras and Mixed 
Pea I it from Mississippi $3.90 pe bus 
§ Mississiy shipping statior Hickory Seed Com- 
uri} Hickory, N. ¢ 
POTATOES aa eee 
“Seed Sweet Potatoes.—Vine grown Porto Ricos 
Middleton Bros., Warsaw, N. ¢ 
TOBACCO 
1 grow the best Flue Cured and Dark Pired To- 
bacet ro Write for catalogue Mill Ru Farr 
w. W n, Proprietor, Bowling Green, Va 











tes as melons did wh We : is 
s package or five dollars _pou er 
Lankart Bred Seed Far Wa 





__ MISCELLANEOUS SEED 




















me 
wn 1 see Dwarf Essex 
(at Pail Millet Sesbania 
Sens velvet beans; Runner 

nut Vv. R. Bush, Albany, 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


DUROC. JERSEYS 


Bred Sows and Gilts 


Only a few more to offer. Nice lot ope 


6 months old Come or write 


JORDAN DUROC FARM, McCULLERS, N. C. 
HOLSTEINS 


_—_—_—_—V—[T_¥_€T£_<+_—_[_$-_¢—---~--_--’ - --- eee 


Hollins A. R.S.0. Herd "ses, 100 


Every cow with yearly rouees herd conditions, two 
milkings 
Pontiac, Segis and Ormsby Breeding 
JOS. A. TURNER, Dept. F, Hollins College, Va 























BABY CHICKS 
! s Twelve standard breed > 
Folder ¢ W. H. Chesnett Greet 
lclic All breeds } 
Capital Poultry I i 
M m Chicks Free With Clover Orders. Origi- 
t Bur Clover, Rock Hill, S. C 























i Chicks a e better Leading breeds $38.40, 
100 up Free book Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 














Missour 

White Wyandotte chicks Vigorou aying 

ck Kighteen ¢ s each Sa her 
Sa bur ss 

Raby Chick Single 7 Whit $ 
hicks eig per ire ae 
Dellview Fa N ‘ 

Chicks—Ratred Rocks. Reds, English Leghorns 
100, $12.50; heavy mixed, $10 Live deliver; Ozark 
Farr stphalia, Mo 





blue ribb: Light Brahr as e 
s 20¢ Barred Rocks R “is, Lie 
Brat tlett Poultry Farm Bartlett, x. ¢ 











NEWTOWN &vioxz. 


Grows More and Better Chicks 
Less Labor — Lower Cost 





The original coal-burning, self-feeding, self- 
regulating brooder; imitated but still un- 
equalled; the perfect brooder. Big combus- 
tion chamber —self-feeding fuel magazine— 
ventilated fire bowl—sturdy grate—direct and 
check drafts—automatic regulator—soot trap 
—perfected deflector—forced ventilation under 
hover.Superiorconstructionbutmoderateprice. 

Don’t fuss with chicks all summer—raise all 
you need in one or two broods. The Newtown 
saves work and worry. 

Mail the coupon now—get the facts. 


NEWTOWN GIANT INCUBATOR CORP’N 
70 Warsaw Street Harrisonburg, Virginie 
Tell me more about your brooder. 














Tancred White Leghorn Chicks.—Trapnest records 
our stock up to 288 eggs yearly Prices very reason- 
able. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry Farms, Roan- 
oke, Va 

Chicks.—State accredited 14 varieties. Lowest 
possible prices on really good chicks. Satisfied cus- 
tomers in 48 estates. Catalog free. Booth Farms 
tox 550, Clinton, Mo. 














Purebred Chicks, 9%ec up Leading breeds Rest 
laying strains. Prompt shipments Live ¢ al guar 
art Illustrated catalog free Rex Poultry Co 
; ton, Mo 








ks Every w 
Valley. Roc 
‘atalog Sher 











baby chic 





in Dixie, serving entire Sou t 
3 Miss 























Miss Accredited Chicks—Fr 
approved, heavy laying flocks l 
Unusual prices. Live delivery, 
Imperial Hatcheries, Mexico, Me 
Vhite Leghorns 

per 100 Heavy 
























ge Ww ez Place your ord 
Stokes ultry Farm, Stokes, N. ©. 
Higrade Chicks.—State accredited Standar rd egg 





bred Postpaid Leghorns, _ eis, Anconas 
pingtons, Wyandottes; moders orices 64 page 
catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms Brenham, Texas. 
Baby Chicks.—Thousands of them. Four varieties. 
Purebred Tancred and Ferris White Leghorns; Rocks, 
Reds and Orpingtons. Eight week old pullets and 
hatching eggs. Write for mating lists and 
Soest Poultry Farm and Hatchery. Mount Airy. 
. < 



















































































nell a ereatin 











JERSEY aA GIANTS 











ryland Strain ‘cao Black 
i i 
































The: Progressive Farmer 


Select Hatching Eggs—Tancred Strain Single Comb 
White Leghorns—From high egg record ¢tock. $1.25 
per 15; $7 per 100. Claude L Parker, Whaleyviliec 
Virginia 





Highly Bred Tancred- Ferris pen, headed by ped 
greed Tancred male acked by three generations of 
300-egg hens per sitti B. C. Tat 
Mocksville, N 

Hollywood 307-Eeg 3 
100, Hatching eggs, $8 1 





On Leghorn :—C hicks $15 
00. Prepaid 


= 
Bi 











lets, $1.60. Mating list free. R. E. Box L 
Stuarts Draft Va. 
Tancred baby < ch -|~> a og 1 eggs. bough 





Ss 
horn Farms Certif 
hed Trail’s End Poultry 


direct from Tancred 
cate of guarantee A. 
Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 




























Hardin’s White Leghorns—Will no 
Pen average past r Nothing 
ndation L i: gs 
m. H 

Tormohlen’ Light, dar Dark 1 B own sghorn 
second year Ks. Mare April cockerels i 
quantities; 0 birds. Choice breeders; Single 

Combs. Francum _Far m, Lenoir, N. ( 





White Lest 

-egg dains. Fine sive 
st flocks $18 100: $3 
Farm Statesville N. ¢ 


American-En 
heading flock 
Great layers 
200; $85 





Pe ligre ee i 





‘ litee White Leghorn Chi “k 
From breeders blood tested for ba : 
white diarrhoea y State Order now Catalog 
and price list fre Harrisonburg Hatchery, I 
Box 2319 Harrisonburg Virginia. 


rail’s E 





White le zhorn baby 











































































chicks, hat ale ir- 
nished TI o arans 
teed wor Dp 
combs, layegs « P 
try Farm, Go 
White r sith 
size, large \ luced 
a strain king 
money ks 
Prices reasomable 60 
Hampton, Va 
MINORCAS 
White Minorca Eggs, $2.25. Mrs. BE. L. Boden) 
Kernersville, N. ¢ 
Single Comb 2 per 
M. H. Wiggins 
White Minorca Zs ege IW 
Milam, Palmetto 
Rose Comt 25 gg stra 
Eggs for s* e ar 
free. Jac 
0 
) and 
$4 
( 
t 
Cho gton Cocker TN jolla 
Exgs iolls 
one dollar and fi 
Pink Hill, N. ¢ 
Exhibitior Golder Buff ons—Dams r 
sisters to rize winner Fair. Hea b 
males ; an 20 31 
100. { 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
vwouth Rock Eggs. Minnie Cunning)iar 
Bred i L. M 
Williams 
Fishel Strair bags, $2 tor 15. M 
P. C. Matthis, Ingold 
Purebred Thompsen strain hatching eggs, $2.50 per 
15. Jno. Reynolds, Witt, Va. 
Fart ridg 2.00 1 Ro 





from Holt 
Riverside 





$3 ! 
Yar ds Lee, Va 

Holterman Aristocrat Barred Rock Cockerels—Dire 
strain; three and five liars. Wayside Poultry 
Yards, | 


postpaid. 





ne Buff Rock Poul- 
$: and $5.00 each Address R. N 
Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 












White Rocks — Poorman, registered 
etrain direct). Wor ideru layers. 15 
Cc. D. W. Colby, 2 Asheville 


Rocks—Hatching eggs 





Park’s Stra 











hicks, from pedigreed stock direct. Few choice 
for March delivery Mrs. Frank Smith, Raleig 
N. C., Route 5 
Extra Select Barred Rocks—-Bred for beauty 
production. aie dium ze. Tdeal serene stock AU 





$18 100; 
North Carolina. 


” 





Fart State 












Thompson's Gen Barred R ” "ks 
Dark heavy io, $9 f 
$3.50, 





guaranteed Hil 














light, A Kolor, Ringy W T, 

five grand matings. H. H. Amos, Farmville, Va 
Kwaliteed Barred Rock Chicks—From breeders cull 

ed and blood tested for bacillary white diarrhoea b 


the State. Order now. Catalog and ice list ee. 
Harrisonburg Hatchery, Incor., Box 2319, aseten ° 
burg, Virginia. 















Barred Rocks.—*‘Aristocrate’ in their purity (di 
rect from }f n) ( furnish eggs from € 
dark or light I fourteen prizes at Goidet 
Belt Show. ly w more birds to spare 


A. J. Cheek 
‘Royal 
greatest wi 
breeding m t S 
to $12.50 per 15 Baby Big cat alog 
i ion guaranteed G. LL. Yarbro, Jacks 

Tennessee 















RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Harold Tompkin 
Eggs for sale Ww 





























Single Comb 
winners, $2.40 for 









Exibition Sir Comb Reds 
prize winners “Eas, $5.00; $7 
Maul lin, Box meord, N. C 





Single Comb Reds—Bred for type, color, and ess 
production Eges, $5 and $3 per 15. J. E. 
bling. Route 4, Simpsor ville, Ss ‘ 








Single Comb Rh 7 Island Reds—Bred from & 
a *kins $250 a oc ckerels, $5. 00. 15 Eggs, $3.0 
J. . McAdan ‘Elot ollege, N - : “ 











Comb Reds.—Winners at the larger , 
Eggs, $2.00 sittiz 1p; baby chicks. | _ Mating list free 
Rhem & Ell Garysburg, N 








3aby Chicks and Eggs eo 








Reds.—Exhibition. heavy layers Twenty-first yea 
Eges half price (booked in February).  Cockere's 
Catalogue. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 








White Taghorns —My Tancred strain birds won Gien 
] _out- laying 101 pens from 28 6tates; 


Tri 
from 14 states. Ege v8.09 15. 
Bedf. 


Kwaliteed Rhode Island Red Chicks—From breeders 
hemo and blood tested for bacillary white diarrhoes 
by the state. Order now. Catalog and price list free. 
Harrisonburg Hatchery, Incor., Box 2319, Harrisou- 
burg, Virginia. 











ir 
3 


“— 


a- 








February: 20, 1926 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


teeta ESS A 
Color, Color all over. Harold Tompkins Single 
Comb Reds. Special, best colored cockercls ever sold 
for $5.00. Eggs from my National and Spartanburg 
winners, $4.00 and $7.50 sitting. Chicka. Mating 
list. _ Aero Hill Farms, Woodruff, S. C 


ges sgs_ from Teal quality Single Comb matings. ~ Top- 
ped off thei 192 » victories by winning sweepstakes 
at pastal Plain Fair and best 





oa 1ir. Mating list on request 
Rt. 5, Tarboro, N. 


Dickerson’s Dandy Reds Single Comb — Winners 
tic Roanoke, Petersburg Winners Carolina 
hands of customers Owen-Tompkins best 
producers, exhibition color. Headat y 
ding stock and show birds. Eggs, % 
action guaranteed. J. G. Dickerson: 











Crushed Oyster Shells—For poultry; 100 Ibs., $1. 
Oakshore Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills 8. Cc 








A Bargain—One twelve hundred egg Candee incu- 
bator Used three seasons with good results Also 
one four hundred size Queen in good condition, used 
two seasons. *, Plaxico, Clio, S. C. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Big type. James W. Graves, American 
Richmond, Va 














Berkshires 
National Bank 





Rig Boned Pedigreed Berkshire Pigs—6 weeks old, 
$7.00 each J. A. Wilson, Wellville, Va 


~ CHESTER WHITES 














OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Barreis of slightly damaged crockery, hotel china- 
ware, cookingware, glassware, etc. Shipped direct 
from factory to consumer. Write us. E. Swasey & 
Co., Portland, Maine. 














‘PATENTS 

Patents—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Carv- 
linian), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
Washingon. D. C. Honorable methods 

Patents—-Time co ints in applying for patents Don't 
risk delay n protecting your ideas Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘“‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Invention’ forn 
No charge for 


infermation on how to proceed, Con 
nfidential Prompt cr 1 
A. O’Brien Regist 

{ 7 security Bank Building 
ectly across street from Patent Office), Washingt« 


municat 







































































Boggy Hollow Ranch, Purvi Miss Headquarters 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES for all-champion blooded Chester Whites. Why not = 
“For Sale.—Eggs; Rose Comb Rhode Island Whites, es irt with the best? Write for information, prices SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
rarefully mated and penne $1.75 per 15; $10.00 ~~ DUROC- JERSEYS) Learn at Home or. Sch tookkeeping, Shorth 
l ndred Br oks James _Oakbe ro, N. ( ~ — . - n edit Positions guaranteed. hdwards (¢ 
. P - — Finest Regis tered Duree Pigs. Reechcroft Farm High Point ( 
WYANDOTTES — Irellbuckle, Tenn, - ——— ——— 
nesemeeensasiigaiasitiatansnmaataatiastas ee - = _ - Wante ung men t learn the barber trade, 
Silver Wyandotte per eitting. Mollie Durocs—If you want the best, write A. C. Rhodes Rest college in the ith; jobs awaiting our gradu- 
a Came N. ¢ North River, Va, ates Charlotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C 
x; rel White Wyandottes—$2.50 each A £. gisteredl Duroc Service boars, pigs, bred gilts Earn $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as rail- 
Gilkey, N he } Farms, Staunt a traffic ins tor We secure position fer you 
’ completion r rse or 
er Wyandotte E ens—F rom prize winners; $2 and HAMPSHIRES ' refunded te 
$ I Laxton Pe kins N ft klet G-92 en. 
y . A —_ — : —_—_—— - Registered H ampshire Swine. Auburn Heig¢lts F: > N . s , 
er Wyandottes—First. at New York. Good layer Opelika, Ala . ~~ 
ers $2.50 $5. Viola Kiker, Polkton, N. ¢ 0 Lc — SPRAY MATERIALS 
Eees from prize winners Silver Wyandott $2. 00- - —— — —e Oi Emulsion—Government rmula—cheapest 
a ~~ _ Write P 0. W atkins, Cullasaja N.C . se * : —_ be red = OF ~ oe anal effex tive scale control Spr &, for shrut bery, sha 
iottes Asheville. 26; entered 23 under ns r t trees. We have everythin wg for your orche 
. Sam M. Flack Forest City, N. ( __ POLAND- -CHINAS ty Seed Co,, Evansville, Ind. 
cockerels, pullets, eggs Best Bred gilts, pigs; big type Mount Pleasant S SYRUP 
prices. Lafayette Farm, Lexing- I arm, Fairfie ld V a. ‘ Ri ee” aes a rup—$1.00 gallon. Ralph Guilt 
For Sak Regis tered Po China e t De uglas, Ga 
Eggs—Fishel strain. Per sitting and pigs. McMahan Bros vierville, = ~ “ : 
Spring Side Farm, New Bern, one — ene —$$$_—________—_— ~ For Sale. New crop pure Georgia Cane Syrup, in 
North Carolina ‘ ABERDEEN-ANGUS new 35 gallon barrels, 65c gallon, f.o.b, Albany, 
~ - ae a . . —— V. R. Bush 
Poplar Hills Poultry Farm.—High class Silver Laced Registered bull calves from best blood lines, Sunny 


Wyandotte cockerels, $3 to $5 each. Dr. H. H. Lee, 
it. 4, Lexington, Va. 

White Wyandotte Eggs Blu ribbon champion 
Sweepstake winners Martin's best. Circular free. 
john E. Shepherd, Burlington, N. € 


Regal Dorcas White Wyandottes—Direct from Mar- 
Good layers, prize winners. Pullets, $3 to $5 
*kerels, 5 ‘ear al of 15; $2 to $10. A, F. 
ford, Woodruff, S 

Select Columbian Spanaeune The winter laying 
strain. Eggs and matured stock. Free folder with 
prices and recent winnings. Spring Branch Poultry 
Warm, James Calvin, Canton, N. € 


PEA FOWL 


Peafowls Wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, 
Virginia. 











” TURKEYS 


Turkey! Farm, 








ronze > turkeys and eges 


Seagrove, N. C. 





Purebred Mammoth Bronze 
keys. Pearl Parker, Andrews, 


~ Beautiful Bourbon Red sarkeys, 4 to 10 dollars 
w. c Graham, Pamlico S. ; 


Mammoth Bronze 
per dozen, postpaid. 
Virginia 


Mountain Bred Tur- 
ae 














00 





* Turkey Pgrs- 
‘Riverside ‘baue Yards, Lee, 


Nice Young Mammoth Bronze Toms $8 Eggs in 
season, $4 for 10 Mrs. J. C, Troutman, Harmony, 
North Carolina 





Extra large breed Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Tors 
$10.00 and $12.50: hens, $7.90 and $8.50. > 
Troutman, Addor, N. C. 

Mammoth Bronze turkeys, Spain’s strain, Toms 
$10.00; hens $6.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. FE. B. 
Faulk, Jonesboro, N. C. 

_ Purebred Mammoth White Holland Turkey Eggs 
From unrelated, non-roaming stock; $6 dozen, post- 
paid. ©. G. Daniel, Roxboro, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


ite Leghorns, Anconas— Eggs, $2. John McPhail, 














ff Minorca Fegs—$1 50 sitting. Finley 


aski, Tenn. 





Bantams, Pigeons, Geese, . Ducks. Free 
Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


Exgs $2. Prize winners, Cornish Games, “Jersey 
Wants; also cockerels. John McCain, Waxhaw, N. C. 


Eges—Gray African, Buff geese; White Muscovy, 
Buff ducks; Buff turkey; White guinea, and chickens, 
Mrs. Charlie Baker, Penrod, Ky. 


Eggs—From quality stock Buff Orpingtons, $2.25 
ber 15. Jersey Black Giants, $2.75. Reduction on 
quantities. Mrs. Albert Ramsey, Gretna, Va. 


“Eees for Hatching— Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, White Wyandottes, Partridge Rocks and White 


Leghorns. $1.25 for 15; $8 per 100. All from free- 








¢ circu] a r 














range utility birds. Catawba Creamery Co., Hickory, 
North Carolina, 

POULTRY SUPPLIES 
600-Egg Buckeye Incubator — Excellent condition; 


$50. Six Mile Poultry Farm, Six Mile, 8, C. 





HWfome Farm, Gaylord H. French, Prop. 
GUERNSEYS 

Headquarters for South—Write for 

Salisbury . 


Draper, N. ¢ 








Guernsey 
T. D. Brown, Sales Manager 














HEREFORDS 
Two registered “Herefor rd cows id one three 
years old eac ne Gra 1, Pamlico, S. ¢ 
eet “HOLSTEINS 
pl ndidly bred youn gH steii i bulls a hei ers 





for sale Prices right J. PF. Taylor, Orange Vz 


Will Exchange Registered Holstein Bull Calves for 
Duroc or Poland China swine Rivermoor Heoisi« 
Farms, FPurnside, Ky 

For Sale—Registered Holstein heifers, grand daush 
ters of Ormsby Korndyke Lad, the only bull living 
or dead with 20 daughters who each produced 1 000 
pounds of butter i r Write us your require 
ments, Federal 1 of Holstein-Friesia: 
eattle. Cheney Bros. & Jones, Roanoke Plantation, 
Randolph, Va. 








“JERSEYS 


Two registered Jersey ull calves; sire 
Farmers Glory W. C. Graham, Pamlico 





Bale igh’s 
Bulls, heifers; Regisiter of Merit stoc kK; accrec ited 
herd Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield 


HORSES—MULES—JACKS 


Percheron Stallions for Sale--Of the best breeding 
Tf a goed stallion is needed in your community, 
please write us. Birmingham Stock Farm, Manassas, 


Virginia 





TWO OR ‘MORE BREEDS | 





If you want Hols tein or Guernsey calves, write 
Pdgewoo! Farms, Whitewater '4}s, 


TANNING 


Raw Furs tanned beautifully. Write 
Co., Athens, Ga. 





Athens Hide 


“TOBACCO 


Tobacco postpaid: guaranteed; best Red Leaf chew 
ing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75; smoking, 20c pound 
Mark [lamlin, Sharon, Tenn 
Homespun Smoking and Chewing Tobacco,—5 pounds 
$1.25; ten $2.00; twenty $3.50. Satisfaction guaran 
ed. United Farmers, Paducah, Ky, 


Tobacco Natural Leaf Homespun; direct. from grow 
er. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free sample 
nd prices. Troutt & Son, Hickory, Ky. 


7 pounds ” selected leaf Chewing Tobacco $2.00, 

® pounds Mild Smoking. Prepaid; guaranteed Sur 
yside Tobaeco Farm, Union City, Tenn 

Homespun Chewing ane Smoking Tobacco. ounds 
$1.25; 10 pounds ; 20 pounds $4.50. Pipe free 
Satisfaction guaran ted. Planters Tobacco Union, May 














2 








fleld, Ky 
Homespun Chewing and Smoking Tobacco: 5 pounds 
$1.25: 10 pounds $2.50; 20 pounds $4.50, Pipe free, 


Satisfaction guaranteed Farmers Union, Mayfield 
Kentucky. 

If you like leaf tobacco, try this. IT have had none 
ong, broad, ilky leaf, fine flavor 
ae Seconds, mild smoking, 








so good 
4 pounds $1.3 
4 pounds $1.98; ‘10. $: 5; delivered. Take my advice, 
order now If my advice wasn't good I could not have 
kept ad in this paper for years. O. D. Collier, Agt., 
Martin, Tenn. 


AGENTS WANTED | 


Concord 











Fruit Trees for Sale. —Agents Wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga 





Duroc hogs; Angus cattle: high class saddle horses, 
Longview Stock Farm, i, Ky. 








milk goat bucks and 
Airedale pups. 


At Stud—Registered Saane 
Airedale «dog For Sal Milk goats; 
Moorhurst Farm, Irvingto 4 labama. 


Registered Durocs.— hampion blood lines. Bred 
sows and gilts priced $40.00 te $100.00. Chester White 
boar pigs, $20.00 and $25.00 Satisf action guaranteed. 
J. J. Roberson & Sons, Jamesville, c 


Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs — Guernsey 
bulls of outstanding individuality. out of high pro- 
ducing dams, sired by May Rose bulls. A few llamp- 
shire boars of service age. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, 
Mississippi 


DOGS 


Fex and Rabbit piognts Broke and unbreke. A. B. 
Dark, Siler City, N. 


Shee Po baw Males, $10; 
L. K. Onsrud, South Boston, Va 














females, $7.50. 


i: Wanted—Purebred English Rull pups; — “B 
Bull dogs, and good Coon dog. M. L. Be my 
Tiger, Ga. 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 


Accounts, Notes, Claims collected anywhere in 
world. No charges unless collected. May's Collection 
Agency, Orlando, Fla., and Somerset, Ky. 




















PE SEA, 


SELL 
BUY 


Economically | 
BY USING D 


WANT ADS 


7 IN \, 
The Progressive | 





Farmer 





Low Rates—High Results 


Write Nearest Office 
Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 
; Birmine! 





















* 


For Sale.—Cut tobacco stems suitable for fertilizer. 
ing Nitregen 1.14%. ammonia 1.39%, potash 
5.55%, potash water soluble 4.48%. $10.00 per ton 


Liberal cash cem- 
Nursery 


Salesman Wanted 
promptly Howard - Hickory 


Fruit Tree 
mission paid 
Hickory, N. 4 





fr Toilet articles, Perfumes 


profitable. LaDerma 


Get our ee sample case 
and specialties Wonderfully 
Co., Dept. RE. St. Louis 

We start vou without ai dollar Soaps, extracts, 
perfurves. toilet goods xperience unnecessary. Car- 
naticn Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 











Make $50.00 daily. 


Bankrupt and Rummage Sales 
Distributors 


ye start you, furnishing everything. 
Dept. 185. 609 Division, Chicago. 

We pay $48 a week, furnish anto and expenses, to 
Introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. Buss-Beach 
Company, Dept. A-79, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Rig Profits: Steacy income, our line food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St 
Louis, Mo. 











Salesman or Agent for Patented Keyless Padlocks. 
Wonderful opportunity, exclusively or sideline. State 
experience. Defender Lock Company, 68 Cliff Street, 
Dept. P.F., New York. 


Agents. —Make— a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets. a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks jin oll uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Give away finest laundry soap free. You'll] make 
$10 daily easy by new selling plan. Big repeat busi- 
ness. Write quick. Wolverine Soap Co., 36 Wolver 
ine Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Selling Like Blazes!—Eleven- piece toilet goods as- 
sortment at $2.00 with two-piece carving set free to 
your customers; 100% profit. Davis Products o., 
Dept. 55, 1321 Carroll, Chicago. 
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Less Work More 


That fs what interests the 

keen b siness farmer of today, 

He wants to get ahead —to make 

more money. He is making every 

acre of his land work for him—pro- 
duce a full profit. He uses 


laces, terra: > hillsides 
;— ‘rolling fe ds, stop soil washing. 
erv moisture irrigation 
ate hea. toel—Adjustable- “Re- 
rsible. yay fon. sisi and attr 
terme. OWE circ HER 
& GRADE 


Box 113 











| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
JENNINGS-QUALITY CHIX 


Bred-to-Lay S. C. White Leghorns 








Trapnested Pedigreed 
Pen No. 1, record up t 9 eggs, headed by 
male from hen with record of 298 eggs, grand 
dam 1,293 eggs in 8 years; * Hi-p. 
long distance layers. Grade chix, $15.00 


per 100. llustrated catalog F RE | OF 
JENNINGS POULTRY FARMS 
Box P Elizabeth City, 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Exclusively, bred for high egg prod uction 
and standard qualities. Thousands of day 
old chicks re ady for shipment every week. 
Kefore you place your order for chicks or 
eggs don’t fail to get my prices. Fret 
handsome illustrated catalog. One of the 
South’s pioneer producers of day-old 

chicks. Fifteenth season, 


CARL GILLILAND, Siler City, N. C. 


CHICKS THAT GROW— 
FROM HENS THAT LAY 


100% Live Delivery to Your Door 


N. CG 








50 100 Soo 1,000 
White Leghorns $3. 4 $7.00 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
Brown Loghorns 3.50 7.00 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Barred Rocks 4400 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 


Rode tstund Reds 4.50 8.00 15.00 72.50 140.00 
Asst. or mixed chicks 3.00 5.50 [6.60 47.50 90.00 


Pinecrest Poultry Farm & Hatchery 
Herbert Miller, Prop. Richfield, Penna. 


Our Modern Ohie Accredited BABY 
CHICKS. They Cost No More. 








Breeders selected and banded by speetors 
trained and authorized by Poult Depart- 
ment of Ohio State University. You know 


what you are getting. Get our free catalog 

and price list before buying. Bank reference, 

Twelve popular varieties. Postage prepaid. 
100% live arrival guaranteed 


Medern Hatchery, Box 58, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 













CHICKS 1t0¢ AND UP. Leaders in Egg Pro- 
duction and Show Winners Hligh Flock ay- 
perk Thousands of satisfied customers ev- 
ere, Many raise 90% to 100% of our 
~mvinoisien” Careful culling and mating make 
these results possible. All leading varietirs. Full Free 
Delivery. Circular Free. Ref., F. & M. State Bank or 
any business man in Archbold. The Archbold Hatch- 
ery, Inc., E. E. Rupp, Moer., Box 54, Archbold, Ohio. 
you. Remarkable guarantee. 


CH Real service. Big Catalog in 


colors free. Comtert Hatchery, 801732, Pieesent Hill, Mo, 


CHICKS = C. Buff Leghorns, Barred Rocks, 
White Rocks, Reds, and mixed, 9c 
and up. If you are after good chicks we have 


them. 100% live delivery. Circular free. 


JACOB NEIMOND, Box 7, McAlist«rville, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 


Highest quality in Reds, Rocks, White and Brown 
Leghorns. Bred correctly and hatched right. Don't 
Dlace your order unti] you send for our free circular, 


Quality Hatchery, Box 652, Lynchburg, Va. 





ALL KINDS. PUREBRED, 
Our low prices will surprise 

















BUILDING MATERIAL 


_—Galvinazed 5-V crimp roofing, me metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands; Bu-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham, N. © 


BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY 


Pure Homey, direct from prod “lucer. Also Sweet 
Clover seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Fal- 
mouth, Ky. 


Comb Honey—30c pound delivered; packed in 10- 
pound pails. Write for low price list on pemaives heed 
supplies, etc. D. D. Chamblee, Wakefield, N. 


FARM MACHINERY 


Green Pea a, =x choice seed Peas and 
ae oe Peas. Bullard Machine Works, Rose- 
ro, NN. se 


Barn equipment, dairy supplies, dairy house and 
creamery equipment, boilers, pumps and water 6ys- 
tems. S. Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 


On account of my health I offer for sale mj my 3-80- -12 
inch Saw Gullet Ginning outfit, Huller Gins, at a 
big sacrifice. Ginned about 1,800 bales, and about 
as good as new. See or write J. W. Earnhardt, Lex- 
ington, N. 


Repairs for all makes farm machinery, saw mills, 
saw bits, belting, ete. Largest stock south of Phila- 
delphia. Write for prices on new and used equip- 
ment. Orders filled same day received. The Watt 
Plow Co., Richmond, Va. 


Will you ever need a disc harrow? Here's your 
chance. Starke Implement House, Richmond, Va, 
has closed business and have a lot of Clark Cutaway 
Dise Harrows for teams and tractors, which are being 
sold at far less than factory prices. 


HIDES—FURS—WOOL 


~ Furs tanned and made up order. Remodeling, 
dyeing and repairing. Fur rennery, Mineral, Va. 


KODAK FINISHING 


ay ag agg =” Mail—Fiims developed free; 
prints 3c . W, White, Drawer 1122, Bir- 


f.0.b. Wilson. Wilson Tobacco Co., Ine. 



































Salesmen-New invention, beats vacuum sweeper ari! 
all its attachments, No electricity required. All_ com 
plete, only $2.95. Over half profit. Write 0. P 
Morgan, Megr., 751 Grimes St., Fairfleld, Iowa. 


Agents.—-Our new household cleaning device washes 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. 
Costs less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 205 &rd t.. Fairfield. Iowa. 

Agents, write for free samples. Sell Madison ““Bet- 
ter-Made’’ Shirts for large manufacturer direct to 
wearer. No capital or expertenre required. Many 
earn $100 weekly awd bonus. Madison Shirts, 560 
Broadway, New York. 

I Offer Men Women $2,400 Year Taking Orders for 
Jennings Hoestery. Write now ff you want a really 
big year round. fair, square, liberal offer. $45 every 
week. Wonderfal valaes. Big line and plan that gets 
orders at every call. Write today. Jennings oc., 
Dept. 837, Dayton, Ohio. 


Practical feeder iv each section to sell old estab- 
lished line of feed to poultry ant livestock owners. 
Must have car. Liberal pay and chance for advance- 
ment. Hustler can make over $300.00 monthly. De- 
liveries made through lecal dealers. Replies confiden- 
tial. Box 728, Memphis, Tenn, 


Free Suit to Tailoring Agents.—If I give you b 
fine suit for yourself free, and pay you $3.00 an hour 
for your time, will you intreduce my line of beauti 
ful samovles and classy new styles to your friends’ 
Write at once for my startling pew offer. F. R 
Schau, Sales Manager, Dept. 177, Peoria and Adams 
Street, Chicago. 

No Dull Times Selling Food. — People must eat. 
Federal distributors make big money; $3,000 yearly 
and up. No capital or experience needed; guaran- 
teed sales; unseld goods may be returned. We fur- 
nish you with i. Your $20 starting order sent 
on trust. Free les to customers. Repeat orders 
sure; exclusive ‘tanlteny. Ask now. Federal Pure 
Food Co., F221i Archer, Chicago. 














PUREBRED POULTRY 


ANCONA EGGS FOR 
Hatching 


They will produce 


as many eggs in a 















hardy and ways 
seem happy. Price 
for 15, $1.50. 





KING’S CREEK POULTRY "FARM 
T. G. Greene, Prop., King’s Creek, N. C. 














EVERLAY cegitonns 


ara. Biarwtaiagps, World Record layers A jay- 
Ree 









Grew tent New Vari. 
Chicage. jardy, vigorous money makers. i 
etc free. 
¥ 17 «= Portland, ind 4 













WONDERLAY °c wane LEGHORNS 


World’s best blood lines. Winners in leading shows, 
Sreat layers, trapnested. Stock, eggs, etc. If interest- 
ed, write for our big catalog of low prices. 


Rockdale Poultry Farm, Bex 8, Buena Vista, Ky. 




















Agents: $11.80 daily in advanee (send for sworn 
proof), introducing, New Insured Hostery. 57 styles, 
40 colors, guaranteed seven months. No capital or 
experience required. You simply take orders. We de- 
liver and collect (or you can deliver, suit yourself). 
Credit given. Pay you daily, monthly bonus besides. 
New line now inate We furnish samples.” Sper « 
time will do. Macochee Tie gnc Card 2%, 


Pome 









































68 BREEDS profitable purebred chickens, 
Tycks, Geese, Turkeys, Fowls, 


Megs at lowest prices. Twenty- 








fo years with America's finest poultry. Northern 
at Bt Seteoe sealags ce eee 


Ce A. Re OE 











ow 6 extra for spraying rewarded - 
a ‘l’ennessee farmer 


A Marshall County, Tennessee, farmer has a ten year old peach 
tree that never bore a salable crop until last year when he de- 
cided to spray his trees tour times, It took only six cents worth of 
spray per tree. dud the fruit on this ten year old tree alone brought 


him $12.00, 






‘low a few cents extra for Mobiloil 
repays any farmer 


' A few cents extra per gallon for Mobiloil has repeatedly paved 
the way to equally important savings on the farm. 

In passenger cars and motor trucks, Mobiloil often cuts oil 
consumption from 10% to as much as 50%. Many farmers report 
that Mobiloil has more body atter tour days’ work in a tractor 
than ordinary oil has after two days’ work. 

But Mobiloil doesn’t rest its case on this big saving alone. 
Mobiloil has marked ability to reduce carbon formation, over- 





heating, and breakdowns. Mobiloil’s all-around economy gives 
it by tar the highest standing of any oil used on farms today. 
| 
| Why there are several grades of Mobiloil 
H Make the 5 
: CHARBT Let us suggest that you get out the instruction books 


your guide ; ‘ 
that came with your tractor, truck, car and stationary 


iat atin: aeniin ol Ceamite Nain tan gas engine. Compare the differences in the design of the 


Prope shed beloe Se eee motors. You'll see why no one grade of oil can possibly 
ars are specihed below 5 £ ’ 
The grades of |Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated give the greatest economy in all your farm engines. 
by the letters shown below’ “Arc” meand , ‘s a : 4 ea 
i Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic Your Mobiloil dealer has the complete Chart ot 
Follow winter recommendations when tempera Mohiloil Recommendations. Through the Chart he can 
atures from 32° | freezing) to 0° F (zero prevaifi ~ - 
; Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except tell you exactly what grades of Mobiloil are scientifi- 


Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ b") " _ 
h ¥f your car is not listed here, sce the complete cally correct for your engines. 495 manufacturers of 


‘ha 1 our dealer's e ° ° 
Chart at your dealer automobiles and other automotive equipment have ap- 






















































———— at ee ee proved this Chart. It represents the knowledge and 
NAMES OF experience of the oldest and largest company specializ- 
} PASSENGER SRE PE Cae . ‘ : a . ; a oe : 
CARS EIS;ELETE) s ing in lubrication. You will find that following this 
¥. 5 = 3 > 3 = 1. . : ye 
; ac de ec Chart is the safest and the cheapest way to buy oil. 
% 7: 2's a we — » . ° dee’ ° 5 . 
; ow ES Bt be Hs Pe, Vacuum Oil Company, branches in principal cities. 
mandler A Arc] A IA I , +p: - . 
Chovrulet FB tea Gaal Address: New York, Chicago, Kansas City or Minne- 
* (other mod's.) JAt Ar \ Arc. fAre./Are 4 i 
Chrysler A/AJTAIA apolis. 
Dodge Brothers A tAre} A jAre.J A ‘Are 
Bssex \ Arc A Arc \ Arc 
Ford SUPETETETE TEI! 
Franklin. . BB| BB] BB BB| BB! BB 
Hudson Super 6 \ Arc \ Arc \ Arc 
Hupmobile . . A Ar A Arc \ Arc 
MY Maxwell... A {Arc} A lArc] A [Ar 
five.) Nash : \ ‘Are Are. Are. JAre ‘Are ‘, 
Sie Orit A fAre tAre.tArc.Are.tAn Make the chart your guide 
#* | Oldsmobile 4.. 7 A. Arc - >. . 
ree) Oldsmobile 6 A /Are.| A Arc : 6 ss es -~e 
Overland A 'Arc{ A [Arc.| A [Arc 4h ; - re 
Packard § | A lArc| A JArc.| A [Arc Ye b bes 
‘ j 4 Arc 4 ry \ \ \ ¥ : = . = « 
, R Ar ro] A |Are] A ‘ eS ea a . eniisasctinree 
' ac : ; ker ¢ \ fe Are jArc Arc JA \ we NS = \\ ; cs re. setitd ps) TS: me ee = “eee, ; 
i et kenbacker 8 \r re} . ‘ ae a Ms = - 
Studebaker | A [Arc] A jAr } A lAr / ; / AT : 
Willys-Knight 4 B \Arc.| B jArc.| B \Are] B Arc. 4 i, 
‘ Willys-Kaight 6. .J AtAre.[, oc $ees se «avbcan a at ~- - a 
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